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PREFACE 


Tills rf’vision of Part I of Ilnw to Coiinirl Stuclrntf cenitprs 
around a now fnnuulatkm of the broadcrjc'tl role* of roiunplinf, 
iu cdocatioti, Stross is placed it|K)ii c-ounselitHt as a fonti of |w*r' 
MHudized and individiudi/eel assislaiiee to adeilrseetiLs as they 
develop tlieir full peisniudities in a sot-ielal atui se hool ronlest 
of Ollier per.sonidities and stH'ial priK-esses and institutions. 
CouiiseliuK is seen as one of man) means used in a demerralie 
society to conserve, ntili/.e. and foster the full dc-velopinent i«f 
its lunnan resources through the optinnnn development nl each 
mcniber. 

Thus it is that the author has esplieitly orient«‘d c oniiselimt 
towaid, and j^eared it to, the n’alizjdion of the sm-id obpttisTS 
of a democratic society, Refon* jtoiin' on a seientifie miv'uon to 
postwar CJetmany, the author, like many colleasou's, was pre¬ 
occupied with tlie perfer'tintt of t«t‘fmie.!l instruments and instt' 
tutional proRrams in connsehuR atul slndnit jw*rsomiel work. 
But the direct pcT<’eptioii oi what happened in (k-rmany to 
people and to edursitioii awoke him from his ehnir ivors tower 
‘’dogmatic slumber" to the netessity of working professionally 
for the maintenanc'e of a form of demiK’raey which permits, and 
indeed eneonruRes, the optimnm devehipini'nt of e.ub nteniiM’r.' 
Growth for growth's sake was not eiuniRh to make such Rtcasdh 
possilile. Therefore, m (he first three eluiptt rs major .dteutson 
is devoted to the role of ('ounsehm' in deiiiocratie edm ation 
and in demoeratie social processes, 'I’he anthor believes dwt 
all student pc'rsomiel work sliouid be evaluated iu terms of its 
contribution to these social olijeetises, ns well as in terms of 
die ccmveutiniial criterion of contribution to the growth of indi¬ 
vidual peusoimlUies. 

The author's coneeiition of eomiseling is not reslrietcal to the 
current emphasis on ('onnseliuR as ps)thother,ips on the one 
hand, or to the use ol eonnselini* technkiues w illnii a chnie on 
the other. It is true that at present the I'rowmt', t dyt* ol tcoMreli 

’ Is. Cl. Williumsoit, "IinjJO’.UiKis kI Miitiml IV Woti in {.fjiiMO 
Uiuversilics imd Inijjlu .ttluin fur Aiiierii«** Tr/iu fimt t'linfiwi/wiiiaf 
Mcautremml, Vol, 7, No. a. pp. .tlU 'ft7, ini7. 
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in counselmg moves forward in the field of therapy, Okh-r 
forms of counseling, such as vocational guidance, havp btHumic 
systematized and established. But the old must not Iw dis¬ 
carded for the new—rather should both be incoiporatnl in a 
new synthesis of methodology and techniques. Hits broitdtnird 
repertoire of counselmg techniques needs to be ulili/cij in 


classrooms, in administrative offices, in frce-timc aetivitirs, in 
dormitories, and in many other places where students ^rmv and 
learn. The institution-wide application of counselmg trcli- 
niques is an old concept borrowed from the early writiiigv of 
industrial psychologists and temporarily set asiilc by the current 
preoccupation with the important forging of clinic trails. 'Iln* 
author seeks to regain a balanced emphasis upon the several 
aspects of a broad-gauged program in whfdi teachers, clinierans 
and administrators aU play important, though differing, rules in' 
the over-all modern collegiate way of life. Tlie aiitlmrs cnn- 
ception of the role of counselmg and counselor is well esemnli- 
fied m the quotation from Heniy W. Simon fronting page I. 

This revision of How to Counsel Students covers only Part I 
of the origmal volume. A revision of the remaining elwigers n 
m the process of preparation. ^ 

My colleagues m the Student Counseling Bureau were kind 
enough to permit the publishing of several cases taken at ramlmn 
from current case files. These cases were not edited in , v 
way except with respect to names and other klentifviiitf d 

tee. wy, ,„d colteer 

of the counselor is retained in each case Tim / i ***** ’^ 

prrfta, to 

describe and illusrnta ^ foprociucocl in full in order to 
to counselors m this Bureau which T ^^''^uljible 

made in the counselor’s dictateri • no mention is 

m the case history. This does mean XT th 

process was uninfluenced by such ite^ Tw!; 

many such items served as a nogativrcl J 

factor The information served tn • ifT ®”**‘** 

that he need not explore WW *** 

at present ” area, at h-nu not 

f -.w With 

J nnents which may have been areomplished 



in the lives of the students. But the case.? do reveal, in most 
instances, some of our current attempts to wmk out an mtesrate^ 
type of counseling which incorporates, when appropriates fea¬ 
tures of voeatioiuil guichuiee, thi'rapy, eclueational .skills, and 
social adjustment. A volume of more extensive and eomplete 
recordings of case histones' is Being prepared for pnhlication 
by the .staff of the Student Counseling Hnreavi viiuler the direc¬ 
tion of Dr, Ralph Berdie. 

Several colleagues- kindly provided tnost lu-lpful eritieisnis of 
tho original book and ibe uullior wislu-s to lu knowledge the 
stimulating ht'lpfulness of these comments. Kspeeially useful 
were the comment.s' of Donald K. Super, Ilililing B. Carlson, 
Nichohus' Hoi)bs, A, Ciordou K'elson, Frank C. Davis, Robert 
Iloppoek, and Rutli Strang. They have en.iltled the author to 
clarify hi.s own tliinking on what were, in many case.s, “fn:r/.y‘' 
points. 

Alice Rlac'kninii and June' Ste’in were most lii'lpful in pre’paring 
die mamnscript for printing. 

K. C, WirniAMsoN 

MlNNrAI’OI IS. MiNNf, 

Jaiiuory, lU.’iO 




To 

DONAH) C;. I’ATKILSON 

whosf mmifums (-(nttrihutiom to stusltnit prrscnuid work 
have inatt'nally iutTfasi'd tin* tjnahly asitl t'ffwtiveiujas 
of c'omiM'hnji!, tn hiii<|ui’s 
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A fundamental diffcrcncp lirtwppn aji art aiid a v irra r is llwt 
the former assumes an aiidienee and rfnuires a stvle a t'* 
interest tho audience. That is why plij hk s i*. a st it ««** hut de’ 
teaching of physics is an art. The art m«Kt Ishe »- 

drama, with the teacher in the role of Until pliWSHcjit .jiel 
actor. Tlierc is thi.s important diflereme, hnwever: tie amUrre e 
in a theatre is passive, and Tuesday iiH'Jit's •.fenv u aUie 
identical with Wcdiiesdav's. In a tla'-sinom. lie- pnpiU. t.A' ,i 
part in tho piodiietioii that is as giiMt as or t'reatir lh.ni ihr 
tcachor’.s. lie may set the stage .md preftmrMse thi* 
outline of the play, hut the elass will hase muih iif tin ini|H*r 
tant dialogue and actuni, and one can nesei Ue suie !n»ss fl>r 
story is going to eouu‘ out, fli smv \V. KiMtiv, Pr< fwe fo Trath^ 
ing, p. <38 (0.xford University rre.ss, Nesv York, Itk'iSU 
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"'JIk' fint tift.il 111 rdiic.itirtii fill ih'iiifH'r.itj’ i-. llif full, tumidnl. .intl 
cuntitiuiiiji dcvclfiimu'ul ul llic piuviii I In* diMitvi ly, tr.umtiiJ. iind 
ntili^aduu of individii.il talniitv iv ni linid.iuicnt.il iinjxitf.incc m a free 
MK'icty. To lilifKitc .iiid [icifcit tin* iiiliiiisu' ixmcrv of every dti/rii 
is the ccntMl puniOM' of dctiioii.u y. .nid itv liulhci.uit'c of indnidu.d 
.sclhu'.ili/.ition IV Its gu'.ili '>1 ulttiy.” * 

Mfitlt'iii t‘diir.din}i,il ri'scimli indie,'dev tli.d rhildicii, luioicv* 
ccids, tirid .iditilv fiimtionniff in vclf iinti.di'd timl M'lf iii.iiiit.uiicd 
wiiyv tif liviiii; in ti Micict.d tnidcvt uu- luovt cffi-itivclj awivfcd 
to leiirn new vncul and puldu.il ideas, new t onvniner h.diitv, new 
otetijKituui.il skills, and in w fnnits of vi If v,ti\runnent liy iiie.uiv 
(if proei sves wlneli lielji remove ohvtint tions to leanuntf and 
wliteli also .vti'enullieii those hietors faeildatme, le.trnintf.'' 

If (Hie tltinks of the eoinplev pioeessev of f'lowmd from ehlld- 
liood tiiKiiiKh adolesu'iiee to adnUliood as a leaiiiiiii; {mnest in 
the hiciad .sense, then out' may aiiply the (nteri.i of fatilitation 
and inhiiiilion of .srnii le.iUihn' to the identifie.rtion of llutse prte 
jiratnv and ai'eueies width assist or inteifeie with the individual 
m his guiwth puieesses. .Smh an applie.Uion will yield interest¬ 
ing results. For example, that part of mk iety’s broad jmigraut of 

* "A IVixtrl of die Fti Mtl* m‘s (N.mtHi.'iou «iii flivlu r fsdui.inmi " HSipur 
Kthuutim fiir Amttumt Dnmuftmi, Y«1 1, i:>!.(lile!ii(iR the («*.ih W.ish- 
iiiRtoii, nCI* (tomuuuitl I'nutiui* (Utile, |i U, I>M(iulHt, 1U(T 

*'F, Cl Williiims'ij), ’'C‘«tuu'«liii>; !0 >i rtmduuml il I'nn*”. in IMm lUeu** 
.Sthoulnifu's Wiik Puw<« thuK'.. Itlnuitim Ut a [h11htpiiin thntmymu 
flilhuletjihU' l“rtKreily of IVuitsvls.(nU I'n-iV. Vttf XlAl, Xu p i7.|, 
June SlU. Ifllti 

Lawrentt* K. Kraid. ''luitiahmion. Adiih^eou' .n ,i IVtlml of TrawJ* 
1)11(1" C.haj) J, i'.irt I, Atitih ytmr third Y(.irhi«A <4 lie- Xatteiwl 

.Society for the Suidv of hMutatioii C hUriRo' PuisttUiv of t'hi. tiio tVs*. 

.See also Alilswt I) tv is, "Sm i.tU/ttiou auti Adoliniiu Pitvanlily,** 
Clltap, XI, Claroliite Trvoii, 'The AdoUiu.tl I*<<r C.utnire,* t.lwp XII, and 
Claniline 11 . 7 »i(hry, '‘Prejwriiig Yoirtl* U» Ik* Adults,*' c;hati XVII 
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assistance to its membets which we call ctltKafion nny itv lf h" 
either inhibiting or facilitating in its inilmiKc upon tl f gr»iw!lj rl 
a particular child or a cfrtain adolescent at a p.srfrdd.ir iniinn nt 
in Ins lifelong clcvelopment, A rise in innnt is the f,s<l th 4 vAa n 
all the child’s as.socialcs are .studsing the same suit]* (t inefl' f ,*f 
tlio same Imie such collective behavior may jut ,r* a 
of learning in many situations, imuided, of tonr-'-, it* it ,i jsjttit'ii 
kr child wishes to be well thought of us a {in.f<w)ji<r hi, I-'- 
teacher, his iiaicnts, and his class assodates. (in tie- ofle r 
hand, for those individuals who have reji etf-d the t l.rs tu 

the class teacher, or who in turn have been rep < tnl, sm h .1 yj. ,5g> 
situation is obviously not a facilitator hut rath* r m.jy be at* m* 
hibitor of learning in Ihc group situation. With irpnf t*» th< -se 
general habits of citizenship so nnich to be desned In ,1 ibrnec" 
racy, such as orderliness, cc-oncnnic si If sufliiii'ui y, r’>»njn l iljsf * 
ness, and the ability to inaiutuiu amicable lel.itinus with 
each of lhc.se trails is leanied or not h arm d hj im .ms ol flu hi 
flueiieo of such camuionpluce and cmssd.iy f.ndP it'-r*. or in 
liibilois to ho found lu each and csciy ciassrtHini ami 
in, society 

w^That part of niodi-iu education n ieiii d to tis eeme^ /in;* is luo 
of the personalized and iiulividualiz.i d inon sses deosnud lu ,ii4 
the individual to learn .schtHil .suhjcct tuattei. ntizMi.hip traits, 
social and personal values and luihits. ami all llu- other h 
skills, attitude,s, and beliefs which go to imike up a tionn.dlv a.I 
justing human being. Buiadly speaking, it is the him tmri of 
counseling to assist the adokssccut in high .school ami to 


" In a diffi'rcnl contest MiCksky tli-a'uvM**, ihw *<f f.u do us-.n 

and inhibition of the dcvolaiiiiiciit iiml iidjiisi.m-Mt of joiiil, w,i!< o j,. i 
certain widespread societal conditiniis, tin* rc-stmino Monlnrf. «( a hm i. n, 
consisting of such a large ptoiMirlitm of (initiiiwiit p ‘li,- 

design of tliLs discus.sion may ho la.M-ri,«,*,! „ tiM-, u 

young adults arc Iho growing edge of a tnillnm and tlaj ..n- .-.K „ 
tough a period which in tiu-ir own doseh,,„„oi.t. in m. ,t . e. 
their adjuslment lo an ocenpalion. the oUahliduurnt of ia.jur* act u 
wnsife their need hr ll.o da.itieatin,. of Ijfe The |,l,„a .Ir.fi 

socioi and economic forces (eials mom atitl mure to oir.iimt ihr. „ .. „ 
of hose l^ic needs in our smloty. Old-r lululis tlur-foie mo a. In ,i. m*,, 

nnolis.' f;-«»^‘'r, Irmh in .Student r,r„.,m.i U.uL Mm«e. 
tipohs. University of MiimesoU Press, 10({J, pp, .j‘j •jo, 
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learn effective ways t>f identifying and then iiehiiviiig desired 
and desiiahle goals, often lu spilt* of certain ohstaeles to such 
Icaniiiig. faninseliiig aids indhidnals to eiiniiiiate or to jiiralify 
those disahihties winch act as tilislacles to leaining, thitunsli tlie 
hnildhig nji tif Irasic skdK, hKlndnig leading anti sotial utljnst- 
inent. Moietiser, einniseliug helps to pitidme certain dcsiraldt* 
Juntaaliitnal effetts" iiy aitling tlx* inflisidnui to .selett peisoiud 
goals winch tli» nisclvcs act rcflcsively as f.nditatots of further 
leaining. .hncli goals jnay he stuMtumal, peiMin.d, sot iul, ethit al, 
or tif any type which the indnithial tlesiies to set as nnincdiate 
tir leniote ohjttlivi'S to he athuvctl throutdi It.irning. In this 
senst', (onnsi'lnig is as fnndanicntal a tiihnaine of assisting the 
intlniihial to achicse a style of living satisfying to iniii and ron» 
giuent With his stains as a eiti/cu in a tleniociaty as aie the iii" 
slinetional tec hnit[nes nst d hy tin-1* aeln r. in t iassiofini and laii' 
oiatoiy, to aciiievc stipidatnl atadeinie oi eilm .itittnal goals jn 
the fieltl of knowledgt*. 

It slionld lie pointed out. with respect to the at adeinie goals 
achieved llmnigh tin* classitHim inetliodoltigy, that hmi h duf is 
a \eiy latge part of every siit'h gtial set hy the stli<*ol ,syst* lU 
to hi* at hiev etl hy tiie indivitlu il pupil. I'oi evainph*. it js Iiiovvl' 
eilge of the di niot'iatie ptotessc s involved in the I'lt'ttion of pull- 
lit* olHtials whu'h is stiesstd in ts'itain etmrses of study. Idle- 
wise, it is luowlt dgt* of the phvsical ptopt ilies of teitain elicnii- 
eal snlistances whnh is to he .tthievtd in a ties in chemistry. 
Kninvlt tige is, (ht n, m (hi* hmatl seiisi* of the wtird, a snhstantial 
pait of the ohjet lives to he ueliievi-ti tlnoiigh tlasstooin inslrtie- 
lion, 

Inereasiie.dy, however, in modeln edneation, this tihjeilive of 
the elassrtioni is heing Inoatlened to ineltide anotlu! type tif 
knowledge whieh the individual uses to uihitve and to m untain 
prmmfil adjustments judeed desii.ihle hy him and hy his ir.ste 
eiates, as wi'Il as hy sttt it ly in general. It is this hniadeinng tif 
knowledge in geiieial to inchule kimwh dge useful to tin* iiuhvitl 
nal .student in Ins ]ii ismiai life wintli males it |Missih}e for tnun * 
.selmg ami instinetitiii to join hmds in a iu*w* type of tt'.trnvvotk, 
'Flu* older type of sep.uate fiuittinumg td tsnmseling, ontdtle the 
elassiomii and heyond tlie fonnah/t-tl ti*aihing in the elawrtKtm, 
is gtadnally being replan d hy a Jtevv lyiie of tetiprotid relation" 
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ship. When instruction viewed as assistanee leaTuhi^ Uf oaurs 
focused upon the iuclividual and personal puihleius of *hr* sJndt sil. 
dien we see most clearly the fundamental tf»tnmoiwlih of the 
two educational processes. Iiistnietioii and ontnselmK iSit n <■ "in- 
bine in a comirrehensive iirnurain yeaied hi tlu” sfiaiffue oh 
jective of helping each individual to select and ttross ttmjfd pr- 
sonal goals, of which one is the full dmelopiiieul of «arlj in¬ 
dividual member of our demoeratie .sen lely. 

In the above sense, comiseluig is one of sesi'r.d finttluiu nt.il 
techniques of assisting llu; iiidhidual not only to lohuse im« 
mediate personal adjustment but also to prep.ue for remote and 
adult adjustments. This type of c'oimseling, iiisohint' as it dors 
helping the individual to guiw up normally to be a iionnal .idnlt, 
is performed by certain speeialists known us counselors. But it 
is also perfonned by eveiyone who mumtains eihtfhe p-toinal 
relationships with the iridis’idiiul, .sometimes by dinct inform.*' 
tion giving or advice giving, but more fnaiuently and tiiofi* «d 
equately by those who help to eiystalh/e the .student's own 
thoughts and to flud Ins own solution to Ins own prohh m r.*th« r 
tlian by imposing a slaucUudi/ecl adult sulntion to the adoh-sn ut\ 
problem. Coim.seling is thus neaily alw.iv s an indn id«wli;t'd am! 
personalized one-to-oiie relationship in lisunmg. altlionKh wunr 
times it may take a group fomi for ec*rt.iin typt's of esju rtrun's 
In contiasl with aspects" of elus'srootn instiuetittn, it th",«K with th«' 
individual’s own developuR'iit and it is csmcc-na-il with hw di-ire 
to achieve his own mclividiudily and to mamt.iin it in tin* midst of 
a society of other individuals who also are attomiitmg hi athevr 
and to mauitain theii own inclividiudities. 


Three Stacics in the DavEixieMmsT or (kicNsfi tsa; 

We thus begin our discussion of rnoclern ctiimselmg with tm- 
phasis upon tlicse explicit objectives; 

Tlie fullest possible development of the iutlividiul an the trntml 
purpose in a fieo society 

The strategic imporiaucc for demoer.itie sm-idy *4 the it*diudn*j|‘s 
optimum aud roimclecl diweiojimeut **[ ins pott'otuihtit's 

nio influence, negative oi posiliv*‘. «.f many sm i.d and p*rnom»! 
factois whieli impinge upon or inipirlf or ilitvlt nila the indwah 
uuls development 
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Tlu? attention given today to these fattens and to their inter¬ 
relation crnitrasts .sli.nply wtth e.nlier emphases in the de- 
vt'loinnent of c'fnniseling as a professional .seisin' to students. 
Throughout this hook, %\e .shall repeatedly return to new em¬ 
phases upon these hasie fat tins, suite thi'y are honnrl toe.efhrr as 
the core of inoilein connsehng. We tnin now to a hnef resiew 
of thiee of tht' major stajjes of development to elaiify further 
tmr nnd('rslanding tif prevent-day eoneepts and pint tiers. 

Cnuiivefing «,v Vnntiiimtil CUiulntu'i’, tligam/f d tonnselmg 1 h’- 
gan with major epijihasis upon assist mg tin* individual to in- 
venlory liis assets and ludnhtit's for the selet (ion of, and train¬ 
ing preparation for, (irriijvitiaiuil ad)nstments,* A major and pm- 
dnetive impetus was given to this movement when the imfustri.d 
psyehologists, following the Kiist Woihl War. tmneil tin ir at* 
tentitm to tht* development of aptitude tests ns.dde in tnmisil- 
mg .stndetils /nfore they enteied upon voratioii d tiaining in the 
sehook and colleges. Othei tvpes of prnhlemv and adjustments 
wem tsnisulerecl and dealt with in viKatinnal gnid.mie. Hut in 
the main, the attention of Iioth comiselee and connselor was cen¬ 
tered upon th(' voialioiiid .side of the chr iil\ life, .Some ad 
vocates of this type of connsehng focnsetl rather n.irrovvly uj«m 
selecting, picparing for, and entering ujkiii a joh. It was as 
though these advoeutt s lic'limed that the stiategie am! pivotal 
turning point in the making of a snet'evsfnl fife, not merely a /o/c, 
was eivelusively hound up m the proees'^es of votatmmd guidame. 
Other advocates of the vmatutnal gunlame* emiih.isis in touii- 
.veling were* less narrow, hut <-vrn they drvotcfl oidy peripheral 
emphasis to the noii)o(i .ispects of the stndent'.s total adjustment. 
A.S a positive gain, nioie recently this eeiitering of attc-ntion ti|WMi 
joh adjustment has shown that, even in Ins d.uly joh in a factory, 
, man lives not by work alone; indeed his jolt smtess and s,ctiv‘ 
faction are perhaps twt writ rhirflij deteinmied hy the amount 
and joh rektedness of his vocational aptitudes. Rather have 
lUiethlisherger and Diekson found that sue tew .iml s,»tisfac. 

■* Jt'liti M, Hrrvvir, JlhUriy t*f VeiaOeiwi e. New Yiitk llatfw-f 

& llmtlieei, Ult.l, 

(Jfurgti K. M>ers, VrluiijiUi iimt Tttfuwiuts tif (-iiihlmur 

Nt'W York; Mttlraw-Hi!l l!«<>k (,>>i]i|niiiv, In, , pin. 

Diuiald (J. I'aimnii, '"I'lie (Imea, ,>( kfttdito tajnluae" thtf ftluta- 
thuuil lUuif/l, ^■oI XIX, No I, t>n Sn 'ttl. J-nuiiirv, RUM. 
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tion in, some vocations are bound up, in many a*? yt‘t luAiwn 
ways, with a worker’s emotions and with lii^, wial in the 
eyes of liis fellow workc'rs.® 

Tims it IS evident that expericiict* and expc-rirm-nt h ivr fort r'4 
the broadening of vocational guidance praetirrs l<ri 
with our broadened knowledge of human adju'.tim'iit', .'sfisl tb<' 
factors involved in the development of serially «Ri«iS^r j?* i--'m 
alitics. Wo should note that this plmnomt non of foni«d tb.is4!-/ 
in underlying Ctmcepts and their drructi pr<ifrs«*«oj,.il pi.eJiK'i, 
has occurred in every profevvion in the field of jK'n>inalj/(<| .r-- 
sistanco to human beings in their attempts to de\t'l«t|} mflnuln 
ality, Only in such accupatinu.s as aiieient witclaraft h < < o 
cepts and practices remained frozen and mic b.mgf'alilr, si«j>r r 
vious to tho iniluence of experience and nw-artli. It the* pju 
eralization is sound, then the sc'itmd and third stages now 
turn to do not represent tha ftttol .stages ui the drvelopmi nt <4 the 
profession of couirseling. Bather do tlaw rs'piesr nt our s.jojr 
recent formulations of our evolving kno\vlr(U;e and eflort'i, 

CouimUng as Psychatlu'raptj. A seesmd .stage in tin rselnta.ji 
of modem concepts of cxiuiuselhig arose finju the attntipts c.i 
psychologists and olheis to apply, wilhm ami out ode «>f the 
clinic, to tho treatment of emotional tsniilitts of the mdn-ulu.d. 
tho therapeutic tcclmi(iues developed by Frmul nod he, folhnv. 
ers.“ 

®F. J. Roethlishergcr nntl William J. Dk'kuin, trwJ she" 

Warkr. Cambridge, Mass.: Ilimard Univfr.ily IVs», i*>S I, X\tV . 
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Tills .second .sta";<* in llui develnpinent of inotlrrn conropts 
and praetice.s in t onusclini^ ptrmU-d in point of ojigiiiation, and 
partly paralli'led in lime, tin* fiist .st.i^rs of \«teatiou.d '.*;nid.«K'<'. 
iLs cliiof and often f\cltisi\(> conforn was tlif TnidcrKioff" or 
"ccutnd'' liasis or fttinin of he^havuir to ho found in the iudivid- 
uaFs ego attitudes- or "ego-invoUeineiits.” ^ Klmkliohn and 
Mmray use ddf< rent ternis ht desuihe a .somewhat similar defi¬ 
nition of peison.dity, n'-,., . . tl«' ornani/ation of all the in- 

legiutive (rtpiiaitl) pnaesM-s,"' C.’nmot'linf'; piaetiee, whali is 
based upon or deihid fmm this umcept of pmsonality as an 
integiation or fonsistemy of the ui.ioy self-u'it.udhig or self- 
esahiating attitudes, must of neiessify he eouteuud, usually 
exc lusively, with those prohlnns of adiustuieut and dcselojiment 
‘ wliieli iiiise ftoiti or wliieh produce scdf-eonihi ts. That is. p*y eho' 
therapy i.s used in treating those iudhidiials who ;ue foni in their 
ego involvements 1« tween one .set of seli valnation*; nod another 
s( t which is' op{H>site or at least a thn at to the hist self, htich a 
eonfliet .siluation may piodme ailiustmg or inlipthc* heh.ivinr 
which is .symptomatie of the nndulyiiig eonSlit t within the in- 
dividual. As a n suit of tin* inner conilitl, the indisiduid’s pei* 
.sonality is not integrated; it is rather ineonsistnit or divided 
against itsi If, 

Ctiimseling, in this type of sitimlion. eonsistv of various tecli^ 
iiii|nes and methods of assisting the iiidivjthial to gain u«der4 
standing, insight, mid vahiiitional aeeeptaiiee of his conflit tina 
.sell valuations, in an atti*mpt to leg.iin integi.ition of self. 

In a later chapter we .sh.tll disc uss the varied, and oftc n shaiply 
cunlliftmg, movements and sehuoK of thought In l!»e field of 
counseling ns' psycliotheiapy. At this itohil in oiir diu ussion. \ve 
wish to c*nipliasi/e the impact upon vcKatinnal gm'daitte of conn- 
.sehng us px) eliothera{»y. The impael has. in manv instaneis, 
hc*t*n a disruptive* one, and the* results liave soiuetimes la rn to 
xc‘t the voeationa! guid.mee ctumselor against the psuhofherapist 
in a pitched battle which oflm lesemhles the very phenomrnon 
of a .self-tonflu ting ego that tlieiapy .itti mpts to d« .d with. But 
out oi xueli ensiflicts of euneepls, the very essence of tile seirntifir 

‘ Mu/iltet Munt .util tlutl'S ( u.tol. T/u'/'<11 hafueii of {'(.'■• fuohuHrfifii. 
Kevv Vnek’ |t(liii & Suti'i. liu , tUlT. C Imji t. 

• C;lyile Khukliuhii (iiiti Hiiuj, ,K \iurrav, tdia.is. l\lit Ncctwo*, 
.S'ec/cffiy, md (hdiure .Ww Vurk, Alfird A Kii<'|»f, Iiu*, PHH, |», S). 
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metliod applied to man In'rnwlf as a dattim- ha?* 

a deeper and wider understanding of Uie nature of pT<^Hn,ihty 

development 

The nature of this understanding is he^t seen in an ovrr**Hii|in" 
fied analysis of the locale of this type of cntiiiM ling pf.utiie. 
Following the piototype of Freud, psyehothetapy has d«’S''l<.jvt'<1 
as a one-to-one, therapist-client relatinnship in smial 
deliberately set apart from the client's datly sot i.d foistrst lie- 
implicit underlying ussiiinption is that tlieJapy h l»f‘f at he ted 
when the client goes away lem[W>rarily fioni his sotia! ssitsh! 
Such counseling is sometimes tlH)«ght of as a repair statiiai 'a-t 
aside from the main social thoroughfare. 'Flic tli«'ii{ s ego t ato 
not become integrated in llie midst of icl.itiunsbijis uith his 
family or in Ins job-social context. 

Therapy attempted in such social isolation, while amply re¬ 
warding in terms of the clicaits rcinlcgiation of ego. m.sy. siexef- 
theless, represent less than the full and roniuh-d range .uni m < i-s- 
sary conditions for effective counseling in cerlain ic-iietts of per¬ 
sonality development. For c.xample, .some thempists of thi'i 
school of thought have given luit little ultention to the wiisfunrv* 
of tlie client’s interactions with other pei‘>ons*. H.Uhi'r wert the 
client’s reported cmilualloius' and frue/ioiiv to his intei.u'Hons t on 
sidcred sufficient data for effeetive therapy. Not the thrijt*-* 
overt behavior, hut only Ins reaction to his Uehavior-sufh was 
the restricted area of tlie tlierapist'.s eorieern. 'rhe ex[H’iui»«*fit.«l 
hypothesis that ohservations and samplings extiTiul to tlie i(il«‘r< 
view situation might add new dimensions to the insight of < ither 
or both therapist and client-such a liyputhesis was and i'. net 
tested by some therapists. Tims-, we know little of the s.due of 
such nonintervievv obseivations because few .systematic t^xprri- 
ments have been made to test the hypothesis. Clonsrqurntly. 
dogma and uiusysternati/ed experieni’es* arc often substituted 
for experimental studie.s. Indeed sotne therapists consistently 
refuse to take their own case history of a client and others go so 
far as to reject, or ignore, case data reported to them from other 
coumsclors and other pensoms whos<» abservations ofii-u extend 
beyond tho client’s interview behaxior, 

A second con.sccpicnce of the e.xlieme iipplication of the tiierapy 
point of view to counseling i,s the restrielum of counseling to the 
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emotiori-fceliiig-f’v alti.itif»ii aspctts tif prr'ani.ility tlcVflnpmrnt 
Tho assumption scorns to have !«<( ti ntatlc hy stuh tlu raiusts lliat 
if the ego is but iutcgr.itcd. tin u the client will he altlc to stvWi* 
all his suhscquciif iifljustinctif ptolilcrtis fin the om* Ii.ukI, and 
learn all the necessary skills anil h.ihits icipurcd ftf the «luait in 
has work* family, social, and stuiH.il iid|iistmcnts, on the other 
Counseling was said to deal with the mtegtiition of ionflkting 
ego attitudes; all else in the fii Id tif petsfin/tl si rviees was not 
consideied ennnsehng. It niieht he disfidnal as teaihing. {ser' 
sonal learning. Ining, oi what not, Imt it was not wtnnselmg. 

One in.iy note in this (oniieftion that llie short history of 
counseling, ns pointeil out hi tonniction willi soiationaf gnid- 
aiice, nidic.ites tin* unde'.n.ihility of foimnlafnig the role f»f tonn- 
siding in terms oi such narrow* and defiintisa* fioahts tli it nesv 
truths' may not he emhraeed ssitliont .in .ih.indonmi nt of the ohi 
naiiow eoneepl. As we turn to a thini stage m the th srlMjtnnnf 
of our niodi'rn concept of ctiuiiselnig, \se should note in passing 
tliat this new dimension of eonnsihng. like the otliiT tsso, has 
been in pioeess of developnnnf parallel with, hut for the rirnsf 
pait unintegr.ited with, the other two. I’luhaps the thud stage 
will pone lb he a more adecpiate and lirnademd svnthesh of- 
not snlistitute for-"Voe.iltoii,d gnidanve and psvihnthrsapy, as 
well as an ineorpui.ition of m w knowletlge of persoiudity drs*e{ 
opmeul us fommlati d hy sm i.d psyi hologists and ndhital an* 
thropologists*. 

Caumvliuj.' at .k'oetVd Intrmrdon in I'ersimalUif Ptrrlafmu’ni. 
Tho third and piesenlly (‘merging stage* in the development of 
modern connsfdmg stems, in faige part, from la win's attempH 
to umh rstand man in his sinial eontest, th.it is, as a pirson.dSty 
interueting w'ith other personalities in a sih ml enltuie.^’ ’Hm 
general teiin /ir/d farevt is used hy I.twiii to speak at tinee of 
both the x>er.sonality of the intlividual and the mhi.iI pressure 

“Kurl Levvin, Jiesa/t fii^ inn hit (‘mijtit/i Kesv* York. ^ 

1SM8. 

.S*ee hIwi earlier rt'ferriues (h the Fitrlj-llfird YrsirlpHtfe ef fli»* Xjillfwsil 
.S'lfcirly fur llte Niiiily f»f Kfltu4li>'». ltt(l«rl J Il.iiialnua mul HiSil-i Tuba, 
Atti>h ii‘i lit Cfnmit tir a>ut t’rmmnll/y, KiwVi'd. j.-imWiln 6 fm , 
19*19. Ktiih Ft tiller, (iuhtiiiK Ilnmi tmtin mut t liiti At (nirii), X^w Vial: 
XteCIraw-IllIl Ikmk {Iwiiionjs hit , Ik.tstkl asu) Aithifr W. 

Ctimhs, tmlH ktuat Btlim hr. New York. Hiifjic 1 1* Hroilu is, l*H9. 
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impinging upon him from the surrounding culture. Allport has 
contained Lewin’s concept of man-in-society in these words: 

, , . the group to which an individual belongs is the ground for his 
perceptions, his 'feelings, and his actions. Most psychologists arc so 
preoccupied with die salient features of the individual's rnciit.il hfo 
that they are prone to foigct it is the ground of the social group that 
gives to the individual Ins figured character. Just as tlie bed of a 
stream shapes die dneclion and tempo of the flow of water, so docs 
the gionnd deteimine the ennent of an individu.irs Iile. This inter- 
dependence of the group and the figuiod flow is ineseapablc, inti¬ 
mate, dynamic, but it is also elusive. 

As one stage in his own formulation of this newer concept of 
personality, Muiphy describes the point of view of the siiuationist 
regarding die development and functioning of personality in the 
following words: 

The sitmtionist requires that a study of situations that act tqmn 
persons should be at least as full and as sijslemaiic as is a study of tha 
internal structuies which respond to these situations, For Iho .situulioii- 
1st, personality is the generic human response, the response whieli any 
human being has to make to a situation that is fully defined in terms 
of the lole requirements of anyone who must function m tluit .situation. 

Murphy continues in his discussion with a critical analysis of 
the situation and its relationship to personality and finally modi¬ 
fies the above situationist point of view to conform to the fiedd- 
force theory of personality. Making his generalization from 
Spemanns work in experimental embryology, he .says,*^ ‘Tt he- 
comes evident that the individual does not unfold .simply hy 
virtue of inner dynamics, nor through response to outer forces 
alone, but as the result of an intricate inteiaction of tht> two 
sets of forces. . . . Tliis concept of a unitary field of orgamsm- 
environment is important for personality study.” 

Shenf has outlined and explored a similar point of view and 
summarized relevant experimental studies tliat give foundation 
to the concept.^” 

ro Gordon Allport, “Foreword,” in Lewin, op, dt,, pn. vii-viii, 

Murphy, op, cH., p. Stl, 

isihid, p 882. 

& Psychology, New York: Harper 
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A concept and a practice of counseling based upon this field- 
forces concept of personality have not yet emerged in the circles 
of clinical psychologists or counselors in educational institutions. 
These woikcrs have thus far been dominated in their tliinking 
laigely by the concepts and coiitiibutions of industrial psychol¬ 
ogists, mcasuicmeiit specialists, and therapists who opeialo within 
tlie context of a clinic and only with tlie client-ieiiortc'd data of 
self-evaluational reactions to the woild exlcmal to the individual. 
Far too few counselors have bioken out of this profession-culture 
cocoon to explore the devcloiiments in cultural anthropology or 
the field of social work m which some attempts have been made 
to xieifect an integration of individual case work in the context 
of a group situation designed and .structiued to add to the thcr- 
a^iy given by the counselor.^^ 

Throughout our discussions in this book we shall cxxiloio and 
report the impact, in so far as it has been cxpeiienced or re¬ 
ported, upon the practice of counseling individual elienli?, of this 
now concexrt of the iiitoractioii of xrersonality and the sun minding 
culture. To help us emphasize this new concept of counst'ling 
built upon the now theoiy of personality, we shall have recourse 
to Kelley’s now and sliinulating volume which provides a syvS*- 
lematic and pienelraliirg analysis of the peculiar studcnt,s’ culluio 
of school and college m Arneiica. Iir our search of the family and 
community for inlluenlial foices, as well as theiapciUic and other 
resources for the student’s dcveloiiinent, we must give particular 
attention to the special factors of the college as a culture society 
of ti'cmcndous imxiortancc in personality development and educa¬ 
tion.^® 

Joshua Lieherman, editor, Part IV, ‘Tlel.ition of Gronn Work and Ca.io 
Work" New Trends in Group Wotk. New Yoik. Assoei.itioii Piess, 1938. 

Grace Longwell Coyle, Group Work with Amciican Youth. New York; 
Harper & Brotheis, 1948. 

Gisela Konopka, Therapeutic Group Work with Children. Minnoaiwilis: 
University of Minnesota Pu'ss, 1949. 

I-Iarleigh B Tu’eker, SocUd Group Work; Principles and Pradices. New 
Yoik: Tho Woman’s Press, 1948. 

S R. Slav.son, An Inirodudlon to Croup Thvraptj. New York: Common¬ 
wealth Fund, Division ol Pnlilieulion, 1043. 

Janet Agnes Kelley, College Life and the Mores. New York: Teachers 
College, Colurnhia Unis'crslly, 1940. 

The reader may ho hilercsted in Iraeing mil somo haekground phases of 

concept. Elsewhere in this volmiie, especially In Cluip. 2, we have 
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As we leave our summary description of the throe stages of 
counseling, we quote again £iom Murphy to highlight tht' theory 
of personality culture which, it seems to us, is emerging as a 
more adequate formulation for the direction and support of coun¬ 
seling of adolescents in school and college.^’' 

In the same vein, it is becoming recognized more and more clearly 
that what mdividual dierapy can accomplish is limited hy tlio nature 
of tire polarity of the situation between physician and patient. Tlio 
therapeutic interview is only one kind of situation, and it d()e.s not 
necessarily prevent tiro patient’s subsequent faihuo wlicn ho cini- 
fronts the other situations of which his life is compnsed. For tin's rea¬ 
son psychiatry is making more and moie nse of .situational therapy, 
is placing the pafaent in a woild which will bring out what is wanted, 
a world hke the one that he has to face. The psychiatrist wlio wislies 
to see die whole personality must see the patient in all tlio sitiMtions 
of his hfe; indeed, he must place him m countless new situation.s to 
bring out new aspects of his personality. The group ihernpust often 
succeeds in shortening this almost infiiiito process becuu.se many of 


emphasized the contribution of ninetecnlh-ccntury German philo.sopliy of 
education to the present-day Amcucan orientation towaicl rcstsirch as one 
of the chief functions of universities In contrast, we iniixirtcd into America 
a different concept from English universities, namely, tlic training of English 
university students as "tlio whole man, not merely as a brain, Init as a 
being who is physically sound and also a citizen. . . , But T would not like 
too much WUsenschaft m English univensltics; certainly not for tlio nvmgo 
and weaker student, and certainly not at tlie exponso of ihuso cnnimiirinl 
and group activities (clubs, societies, debates, theatricals, and, tihovc all, 
games and athletics), which contribute so much to a general and hiimano 
educahon, and to education for democracy. ... A general and Inimano 
education, and educaUon for democracy by community hfo and aclivltins; 
through English eyes, it is in tliese respects that the Geirnan universities 
have hitherto been most lacking ” (S D. Stirk, German Vniomitlcs^-through 
English Eyes London- Victor Gollancz, Ltd,, 1040, pp 01-04.) In his 
book. Student Li/e and Customs (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofls, 
uic,, laoi), Sheldon characterizes tlie scvcntecntli-, eighteenth-, and nlno- 
teenth-century background development of this English concept of the train¬ 
ing ot a gentleman, culminating in Cardinal Newman’s concept of liberal 
educaUon in which "hberal culture as tlius desenbed is as much the creation 
oi student assocmtions and intercourse as of Iho ma.slcry of definilo bonks or 
sciences. The discussions of the common room and Iho dobnling dub. tbo 
contests on ffie river, the dramatics of the university llieater, are as essential 
portions of training as tlie lectures or examinations.” (Sheldon, op. ell., p. 

” Murphy, op. cit,, p 885. 
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the patient’s ciitical maladjustments appear in gioup situations, and 
it IS precisely in the gioup situation that the diagnosis and thciapy 
aie carried on. The gioup situation is likely, moicover, to piesont, 
along -with people, the symbols and objects of inatciiul cultuie—money, 
books, houses, etc.—winch aie part of the day-by-day woild of the 
patient; it is in this full cultuial context that hi.s diiliciilty is observed. 
None of this is meant to deny the leality of deeper oi less accessible 
aspects of pcisonality; but these, too, ,so fai as wo can ovci hope to 
know them, aro definable only as they inlcracL with specific life tasks, 
hfe situations. 

The Roui! of Counseling in an Educational In-stitution 

Whose Education Is It? Our brief outline of tlivco develop- 
' mental stages of modem counseling will scive to prepare us for 
a leview of the peculiar functions perfonned by couiuselois who 
seive in an educational institution, high .school, or college. We 
need to see clearly the special part played by counselors in a 
social entoipiise which is itself dedicated to the instruction of 
youth. But our mquiiy is not directed to education in general 
but lather is lestiicted to educational enterprises in a demo¬ 
cratic society. 

We begin our analy.sis with the searching quc.stion: Wliose 
education is it—pupils’ or teachers’? If it is the teachers’ educa¬ 
tion, then we will obseivo that education, broadly conceived, 
would seek to impose adull-selocled goals and processes upon thi; 
individual. If it is the pupils’ education in tho .sense that the 
pupils’ own socialized development is the important goal to be 
achieved tlnough self-instruction toward self-selt'cled social goals, 
dion dijBferent chaiactcristics of education will be observed. It 
should be evident that the major operating objective of education 
for many decades has been to understand intellectually the woild 
about us, politically, economically, and in other ways. Even 
the psychology of personal adjustment is sometimes taught as 
an abstiact intellectual pioce.ss and not as a pcisoiuil and emo¬ 
tional learning experience. It follows that, to this o.xtent, educa¬ 
tion has been largely an expression of tho teacher’s conception 
of what tho individual should It'arn. That is, teachers collectively 
bavo determined that it is proper and best and light that pupils 
should grow to adulthood through proces.scs of learning to under- 
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stand, intellectually, tlie world about them. The teachers, there¬ 
fore, have deteimined the end goals and the means to those goals’.' 
To be sure, this over simplification docs not do juslicc to educa¬ 
tion, but it does highlight certain important weahuesscs from tiio 
viewpoint of counseling. 

To perceive the function of counseling m education, it is neces- 
saiy to raise the question as to why wo arc so dominantly nitel- 
leclual even in our cuiicnt emphasis in education, Brielly, oiui 
of tire more recent causes is found in our ideational lieiitagis 
brought fiom Germany m the nineteenth century by our early 
Ph.D.’s in higher education who were indoctrinated in Germany 
with the dominant emphasis upon applying the method of th(‘ 
sciences to all phases of life. But along with the German Ph.D, 
and its emphasis upon scientific methodology, we also imported 
an impersonalism which is foreign to our education and to our 
culture.’-® 

This impeisonahsm in education sometimes ext'inplifie.s itself, 
even today, in the lack of intimate jicisonal relationships between 
teacher and pupil as a fundamental piocc.ss m instruelion and 
education Certain other aspects of the German importation 
still peisist, as was exemplified leccntly in private conversation 
with an instructor who said that he thought every student should 
be required to take several advanced courses iu niathematies in 
order to learn how man thought when ho was most rational. 
One may assume that what this individual had iu mind was 
that all students who dearly perceive and experieneo rational 
thinking will thereby use that example as a personal goal to he 
achieved and maintained diroughout the vest of their lives. A 
counselor, on the other hand, would probably take the point of 
view that setting such an abstract ideal, very rarely attained and 
maintained, may have its pedagogical advantages from th(> 
faculty s point of view, but it has the decided disadvantage of 
being so uncharacteristic of most men, A counselor would main¬ 
tain, in contrast, tliat it might be far more effective pedagogy, 
in the broad sense in which we have been discussing pedagogy, 
to require every student to take seveial courses iu abnormal 
psychology in order to leain how man, as the iiTiitionul niiinial 
lie IS, actually does -fliink as opposed to how he theorutically 


18 W 
tion,” 


H. Cowley, “Euiopean Influence's upon American Iliglicr Etlnwi- 
The Ediicalional Record, Vol. XX, No 2, pp. 174--18.'3, Apitl, 10,89. 
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should think. The lattci point of view would theiefore accept 
man as fundamentally an iiiational animal, and we would learn 
to live with him as such, rather than peimilting our dissatisfac¬ 
tion widi him to motivate us to remake him into an impersonal, 
rational machine. Tins illustration is, of com so, not to be taken 
as an absolute delineation of counseling fioin instiuction but 
merely as an illusLialioii of ccitain desirable emphases. 

Educational Goali: Ilcioic Siylcl Now the question of "Whoso 
education is it?” leads us to a fiuthcr brief analysis of certain 
chaiactciistics of modern education. We adults do most of the 
planning of the learning processes, and wo set the objectives for 
this leainmg. Indeed, we often sot up umvcisal goals which even 
we have not fully achieved, as is illustiated by the quotation 
below listing ideal goals which very few adults ever achieve and 
which, from a counseling point of view, aie so remote, abstiact, 
and lieioic in slatuie tliat their desnability, as well as their 
achievability, may be voiy seriously questioned, except by those 
humanists who Bnd Platomc-liko abstractions to bo congenial to 
tlieir personalities.'-" 

Stiess is placed on the needs young people have in common—the 
"impcialive needs of youth’’ fiecxucnlly oveilookcd in the conventional 
otfeiings. Among these needs aic the ability to understand the rights 
and duties of democracy; the significance of the family and the condi¬ 
tions conducive to .succc.ssful lamily file; to know how to purclnuso and 
use goods and services intolligonlly, undeislanchiig both the valnc.s 
received by the consumer and the economic consequences of their 
acts; to develop capacity to axipieciale beauty in literaliuo, arts and 
nature, to develop re.spccl for other persons, to giow in insight into 
ethical values and piincijiles, and to bo able to five and work coopera¬ 
tively with others; to giow in ability to think rationally, to cspicss their 
thoughts cleaily, and to lead and listen with undeistandmg; to use 
their leisuie time well and to budget it wisely, balancing activities 
that yield satisfactions to the individual with those that aio socially 
useful. 

Tills list of developmental ideals serves to remind us that there, 
is sometimes a inaiked disparity between the adoleseenl’s level 
of mental, social, and emotional maliuity and dc'siro to learn 
and tho adult’s curnculmn which wo ti y to teach him—In many 

Review of Planning for American Youth. Tlio Woman’s Rrcss, Juno, 
1045, p. 49, 
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cases before he is ready to Icain at oor adult level of matin ity. 
We sometimes foiget that learning is not merely teacdiing at the 
adult’s level of comprehension, iior is it a mechanical process of 
passmg out information by word of mouth in classrooni, labora¬ 
tory, or library. It is trite to say so, but wo need to reniitul our¬ 
selves tliat learning must be desiiod and the mateiial must have 
meaning to the individual. The mechanical pioces.s of instruc¬ 
tion does not automatically and ncccs.saiily piodiiee a desire to 
learn in the absence of such meaning And unless there i.s ii de¬ 
sire to learn, the mateiials of instiiiction may be meiely repealed 
in a paiiotlike manner with a minimum of retention and even less 
incorporating or inteiioiizing of the experience into the person¬ 
ality of tlie student. 

The Adolescent’s Cuiriculum. In contiast with the adult's 
idealized conception of the fundamental goals of eclneation listed 
above, many of the dungs that the modem adolescent wants and 
needs most to learn are not taught in the home, tlit' ehureh, or 
die school. Some materials which aic vital, not only in the im¬ 
mediate life of die individual but also in his remote atlull life, 
aie in effect not in the “appiovcd” curriculiiins. Rather do we 
adults often expect pupils to be as inleiosted in world c'venls as 
we aie after having become adults Wo .sometimes forget tlie 
long years of stiugglo ncccssaiy to achieve our ptesenl It'vel of 
understanding and interest. Such a point of view canse.s us many 
times to disparage certain simple, homely learnings which the 
adolescent needs now as an adolescent.-® Tliioughout this book 
we shall lepeatedly point out examples of the type of learning 
mateiials thus needed by an adolescent. 

Counseling as Methodology. To turn from this emphasis upon 
die content of learning, we may characteuzc the teacher as a fun¬ 
damental factor involved in the adolescent’s le’arning to maline 
into a normal adult. If we conceive of learning as a funda¬ 
mental piocess in die setting of goals and the making of adjust¬ 
ments, then the teacher should be the community’s out.standirig 
specialist in adolescence and in ways of gi owing effectively 
through adolescence into adulthood. Bui too freciuently teachers 
have been dominated by adult goals of education and by adult 

2“ Malcolm S, MacLeon, Scholais, Workers, and Gentlemen. (Tlio Itiglis 
Lecture, 1938 ) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938. 
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processes of leaining. As a result, wc become teachcis of sub¬ 
jects which sometimes have only restricted value in presently 
helping the pupil to become an adult or in teaching him how to 
deal with an adjustment pioblem which, if unsolved, will inter¬ 
fere with achieving adulthood. Wc often become skilled in the 
ritual of teaching but divorced from the learning proeessc's and 
experience of adolescence. In effect, we may tell pupils, “Park 
your adolescence at the door of the classroom before you come 
into the adult intellectual world." Or we seem to say, “Don’t 
act like an adolescent; act like you were grown up.” 

By way of contrast, when counseling is viewed as a funda¬ 
mental educational process whether done by a specialist or by a 
teacher who functions as a counselor, the “content of the cur¬ 
riculum” is determined by the individual pupil, although there 
may be commonality among several students with respect to 
broad categories of adjustment and learning. But in the one-to- 
one teacher-leaining rclation.ship which wc call counseling, the 
adolescent talks about and leains what bothers him, and in that 
sense he determines the content of the conii.schng cuiiieiilums. 
This IS, in reality, learning in an informal manner, and a type of 
learning often retained longer and pi educing more effect than 
does that classroom learning which is depersonalized and stand¬ 
ardized in broad, impersonal categories. 

Parenthetically, industry, which is usually thought of as not 
being very much interested in human beings as individual per¬ 
sons, is beginning to learn that even with adull.s personalized 
counseling is important rf the worker is to bo well adjusted and, 
therefore, most efficient.-^ Thus wc see tliat the mass industrial¬ 
ism of the past century is giving way to greater emphasis upon 
individualization and irersonalization of relationships among 
workers and between workers and management. In the past, jrar- 
ticulaily in colonial colleges and also in their present-day 
progeny, the small and independently maiiUaiiied liberal arts 
colleges, we thought of education as eharacteiized by more per¬ 
sonalized relationships than i.s industry. But with the pro,sent 
humanizing movement in iudustiy, education may very well prove 
to be the last of soc'icty’.s organizations and ugeiicie.s to treat tlu! 
individual in an individualized maimer, as opposed to herding 

Koctlilisbcrgor and Dickson, op. cit. 
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him m masse and applying standardized goals and standardized 

processes to the group. 

In the respect in which we have been discussing tins topic, 
counseling is both a supplementary and an alternative method 
of helping tire individual learn those lliing.s which facilitate ad¬ 
justment, both immediate and remote, and also assist him to 
remove obstacles to his learning. Counseling is also a point of 
view, a philosophy of education, emphasizing human values and 
human development. Counseling is likewise a body of tech¬ 
niques or ways of helping young people grow up normally 
through assisted or guided learning. These tcchnicincs may 
range fiom the simple human relationships of a casual sort to 
very profound tlierapy and remediation, llicrcforc, counseling 
IS not so much something added to what teachers do now, hut 
lather a diffeient way of doing what .some tc-acher.s do now, 
directed toward different goals and emphasizing diffeient values. 
If we accept as education’s basic goal the fimdiiinental life ad¬ 
justments, botli immediate and remote, of each pupil, then coun¬ 
seling, as peisonalized and guided Icainiiig of a one-to-one type, 
is a fundamental piocess. This is not to say that it should re¬ 
place classioom instruction but rathcT that it takes its plric'c* in a 
bioadened scheme of education as an added melliod designed to 
achieve new goals on the one hand, and to ht'lp achieve more 
effectively those old goals which persist as basic in a fiec demo¬ 
cratic society, on the other. 

The Strategic Timing of Counseling, Counseling assistance i.s 
provided for the adolescent during the period when the piocess 
of conscious and emotionalized diffeioiilintion of self from others 
is heightened and acceleiatcd. At this time, lie is extending his 
range of friendship to new and diffeient persons, lie is also 
stretching the ties fliat have bound him to his family with re¬ 
sultant ambivalent reactions and atlitudes.®^ He then begins to 
think and plan for economic self-sufficiency and indepeiidcnce 
fiom parental doles and allowances. He sMves to see clearly 
his future occupational security. For many students, all the.so 
and many other peculiar piobloms and adjustmenl.s come into 

Kate Hevner Mueller et al. Counseling for Mental llcalth, Atnerieiui 
Council on Education Studios, Scries VI, Student Pcinsomiel Work, Vnl. XJ, 
No. 8, pp, 11-12. Washington, D.G., American Council on I'klntsUioii, 
July, 1947. 
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sliaip focus during the adolescent peiiod of developmental transi¬ 
tion from childhood to adulthood. It is from such problems 
tliat counseling talces its character in the schools. 

These tiausitional questions and problems ■were no doubt of a 
complicated natuie even when, centuries ago, the state of adult¬ 
hood toward which the adolescent was developing consisted of a 
restricted range of social, personal, and vocational opportunities 
from which to choose. After all, in the medieval period the 
indentuied appicnticeship system of occupational distribution 
and guidance was relatively simple, or so it seems to us fiom this 
later complex point in societal development. In sharp contrast 
today, we aie acutely aware of the cm rent complexities in the 
adult world which the adolescent faces during his transition 
period. For example, modern communication media constantly 
bombard him with news of the .shifting economic scene, which 
data he tries to translate into answers, not for adolescents in gen- 
Gial, but for his own personal quciy about his possible place in 
the world of work. Not only is he often bcwildeiecl hy the 
greatly incieascd range of such possible opportunities, hut he is 
also beset with fears of being ciowdcd out of work, and ho ex¬ 
periences, in anticipation, many other types of occupational in¬ 
security. 

In othoi areas of his transitional experiences he becomes aware 
of the hazards confionting him as he looks forwaicl to marriage 
and happy family life. On all sides he is coufioiited not only 
with infoimation about oxipoitunitics for succcs.sful adjustment 
but, and this situation the past geiieialioiis probably knew les.s 
intimately, he also has been acutely mfonned through public 
discussions of the equally wide range of oiipoitunities for failure. 
How to secure one and avoid the other is his insecure qiu'ry of 
his counselor—and of anyone else who lends a sympathetic car. 


Self-valuation as an Iniegbal Paiit of Develoi’mental 
Adjustments 

We discussed as one of the three stages in tlie development of 
modern counseling tlie thcrapcnlic Icelmiques which deal with 

“'>Bort]m discussed llio difTcrcntialiori of coiUcul from atUludc toward 
conlcnl of adjuslinonl xiroblcms as one of the cuircnl issues In Iho con- 
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the client’s emotional and valuational reactions to his adjustments 
and maladjustments. We return to this toiiic at this point for a 
more extended discussion. Wc repeat that the mhaianth c condi¬ 
tions faced by the adolescent in tire adult world are only a part, 
and often a minor part, of his transitional adjiustmcnt It is clear 
that all his adjustments, choices, and pther experiences have’ in¬ 
tellectual and factual content, that is, they have to do with ob¬ 
jectively real situations and experiences. But these situations 
jnot only exist, drey also arc emotional and value-toned. They all 
involve his evaluation of himself and his emotional reactions to 
others’ evaluations of him, a quality of high sigmfieanee but one 
often neglected and ignored by adults. Tlm.s', for e.vample, an 
adolescent boy may desire to become trained a.s an artist. But 
his aggressive, self-made, executive-father may insist upon the 
choice of medicine and even dismiss art as a waste of time, 
thereby pioducing a value conflict in the son. In such a case, the 
mere giving of occupational information about opporltmiiies in 
art—or even the test-deteimination of ait aptitudi' and iuteiest— 
often does little to dissipate the anxiety, ambivalent and other 
emotional disturbances which sei’ve to block the son from making 
a straightforwaid intellectual appioaclr to his problem of choos¬ 
ing a vocation. 

Such an illushation of the complex inteirelahoiis of different 
types of tians'itional adju.slments sols the .stage for the cmcrgeiici;' 
of counseling as a geneiic method dealing with ,S(‘lf-valuation.s or 
ego involvements in gross emotional confficls, aeslheUcss, social 
philosophy, and otlrei realms of life.'-"’ Couiuscling must deal liotli 
with the content of the adjustments and also with the* individuars 
^ attitude towaid and valuations of his adjustments. Therefore, all 
i counselors must be well skilled m a variety of lechuiques, both 

cepts of counseling held by different counselors and scliooh nf thought, Soe 
E. S. Bordin, “Counseling Points of View—Non-direc live and Olliers.” 
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those dealing with content and those subtlei ones dealing with 
self-valuations. 

In later chajiteis we shall stress these two interrelated and 
mtei acting aspects of counseling. But heie we shall shaipen this 
concept moie pointedly with respect to oui theme of counseling 
m an educational piogiam by alluding biielly to some high .spots 
in the histoiical background of these two aspects of modern 
counseling. Wo shall disrcgaid for the moment earlier classical 
origins, noting tliat medieval education stressed and embraced 
boA intellectual content and values, albeit the chief and almost 
only emphasis was placed upon the values of oiganizod religion 
as then formulated. Butts generalizes thus: 

Acquisition of suliject mattci was the oveipowoiing concern of 
medieval educatois, along with the desiic to instill pinpci religions 
attitudes among the yoiingoi students These two concoins were the 
gieatesl legacies of the medieval hciilago to education. 

The concern foi the development of the individual and for his 
piepaiation to engage in the society in which ho would li\'o outside 
of the church was notable by its absence. 

In later centuries, when education became essentially .secular, 
the religious emphases and values dimini,shed and almo.sL disap¬ 
peared m ceilain instances, notably those educational moveimmts 
founded uxroii the a.ssimiption that man is, and .should lie, a ra¬ 
tional and nonvaluc phenomenon. Unfoitiinalely, when religion 
and education were separated, no gieat dynamic value foico 
replaced religion, although the historical litcraliue is full of 
instances of attempts to substitute the ic'formalion ideal of the 
Individual as a value and there aio other instances of attempted 
establishment of Society as a supremo value. The cla.ssical hu¬ 
manists made only partial progress wrth their emphasis upon the 
full development of the human individual, and society was too 
diffuse an ideal to attract and hold poisonal loyalties. Thus it 
was that, essentially, the value emiihasis in education was seri¬ 
ously weakened for centuries. And wlicn the Gcimans o,\pcii- 
inentcd in applying die objective (depersonalized) method of 
science to all areas of life, then oven the clas.sical hunumi.sts 

2“R. Freeman BuU,s, A Cultural llhlory nf Edtwiillon. New York: 
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lessened their emphasis on human and became what has been 
charactenzed as “dative hunteis." 

Today, as the result of many social and thought revolutions, 
*' education seeks to xeinstatc values, this time sacuil values. To- 
day, the intellectual content of formal and informal leaining is 
peimeated with two major value orientations and eniplmsi^s; 
(1) the full and rounded personal development of the individ- 
, ual as an emotional as well as an intellectual being, and (2) the 
development of interaction among such developed individuals in 
, a society which places first in its value scales the further devidap- 
ment of its individual members. The President’s Oommission 
leferred to at the opening of tins chapter has restated in contem¬ 
porary terms and context tin's dual aspect of American echieation. 
It is from the point of view of value that c'oun.seling takes its 
orientation and seeks to play its role in the social enlerpi ise of a 
balanced devclojiment of adolescents, a balance of intelleetnal. 
emotional, and valuational development. In our subseciuent dis- 
cussions of technical features of counseling, wc' shall keep in 
mind that the social purpose of counseling is integrated into a 
working whole of the sepaiate and individuali/t'd iusl.inees of 
assistance to individual students in whom emotion and mtellecl 
and values are intoiactmg iiaits of a balanced whok', In the 
light of tins bioad-gaugcd social pmposc, wc now turn to a con¬ 
sideration of the pail the counselor plays in the adolescent’s 
efiorts to achieve and maintain a balanced development with 
respect to his ti-ansitional adjustments and readjusltnenl.s. 

Is Counseling Sockilltj Neutral? Wliat part does the ecmnselor 
play in counseling? Is he teacher, participant, or only a eat.dytie 
agent? His function will bear scrutiny since, as the age-nt, lia 
will make of counseling an influence for social and individual 
betterment, as emphasized previously, or an influence that retards 
the full development of the individual. 

For decades, we have heard the maxim quoted, “No coimsi'lor 
should make tlie client s decision, he must make Iiis own c'S'cn if 
he be wrong.” In passing, it should be noted that our American 
cultuie permits of no fundamental disagreement with .such a 
dictum. Through a variety of means, we in America have long 
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sought, with more or less success, to inculcate in children the 
doctiine of self-determination of life goals and of the means to 
tliose goals. But as is the case witli all dicta, this one on self- 
deteiinination is sorely in need of caieful scrutiny. We shall 
analyze this dictum of the counseloi’s neutiality from two stand¬ 
points: (1) the effect upon the individual student of observing 
and of not observing this appioach in the counseling situation, 
(2) an analysis of the axiom from the point of view of its effect, 
obseivance, and nonohscivance uxion the evolution of a society 
of free men. In passing, we may cxpiess doubts that counseling 
neutiality should or would be obscived to the extent that it leads 
diiectly and immediately to self-destiuction of the client. Such 
an extreme application of the dictum is not at issue in this dis¬ 
cussion. We aie concerned heie rather with the counseloi’s 
functions in assisting the individual client to develop .sclf-dii ect- 
ing skills and insights as a basic part of his emerging individ¬ 
uality. Wo are concerned with the pait counseling plays in 
the full giowth of fioc men in a demociatic society. 

Neulialitij and PemissivenesH. We cannot agree with those 
who assign to the counselor the symbol lolo of a silent and benign 
Buddha. Novcithcless, with lespoct to certain emotionalized 
and confused situations, it is evident to all lliat a "command” 
type of relationship plays havoc with the client’s acquisition of 
insight and sclf-confldcncc. Likewise an aheady timid person is 
made even moie distmbed by being dealt with as though he were 
well adjusted. And the foimeily widely used hortatory insist¬ 
ence methods, in which the woids “ought” and “should" and 
“must” cairy the weight of imposition, aio no more effective 
today tlian they weie decades ago when used in tho counseling 
of juvenile delinquents. For ceitain situations and poisons, more 
subtle and less disiuptivo techniques must be used, and our prob¬ 
lem becomes one of teaching counselors how to identify these 
situations before damage is done to tiro relationships which are 
so impoitant in counseling. 

It should be said in favor of tho neutrality of tlio counselor, 
that ceitain individuals, experiencing emotional confusion and 
rejection, talk most readily and arc best assisted, therapeutically 
speaking, when tho counseling relationship is a permissive one, 
that is, one which they can continue or termiuato as they choose 
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witliout fear o£ reprisal or penalty. Moreover, in certain type.s of 
emotional conflict and rejection, clients aie best enabled to ac¬ 
quire deep insight into their own personalities and to achieve 
therapeutic equilibrium, when, they are aided to work out tluflr 
adjustments as they prefer and in a sympathetic but “iieutral” 
counseling situation. It is on the basis of tliis iniiidplc, for 
example, tliat we say a counselor must not be shocked and must 
not censure a client regardless of tlio '‘immorality" of the be¬ 
havior exhibited. 

Neutrality as Indifference. These gencralivations about neu¬ 
trality in counseling have sometimes been overgoneion.sly and 
even carelessly used as a basis for concluding that the counsolni 
should not take sides in any manner, that he is truly neutral 
Neutrahty in this case would mean tliat ho would not ho con¬ 
cerned whether tlie client recovered or coiitiiuiod vvitli his malad¬ 
justment. Such a neutrality would he ridiculous, both because 
it could never be fully achieved (no counscloi can long he in¬ 
different to his continued iccoid of “unsuccessful" cases), and 
because such an extreme attitude would have a very vserious 
effect upon the outcome of counseling itself.^** A .sympathetic 
relabonship with his client is one of the essential ingredienls of 
the effective counselor. Any client who concluded that his coun¬ 
selor was tuily mdiffeient (one typo of neuliality, let it bo noted) 
to the outcome of maladjustment would thereby be aided to 
continue with his maladjustment, scarcely a desired result of 
lesponsible counseling. 

What is really desired is a different type of uentralily, one in 
which the counselor and client both join heartily in working to¬ 
ward tire desired ends of counseling, but one in which llie client 
is aided, sympathetically and with consummate skill, to learn 
widi a maximum of imhative, responsibility, and parheipaUon, 
the ways and means to that commonly desired goal—the con¬ 
tinued growth and effective living of the client. In this typo 
of situation the counselor is regulated in his own paiticipation 
by the subtleties and piofundrties of Dewey’s emphasis upon the 
effect on learning of the maximum participation by the learner In 
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the learning process.^® And let it be noted in passing that the 
counselor docs not overwork and oveiapply any one method of 
facilitating and maintaining maximum participation by tlic client 
as he learns a more effective adjustment 

Social Forces and Counseling!, Effeciivcncs.s. Neutrality in 
counseling is lestiicted fuithci by important societal factors, in 
addition to the theiapculic effectiveness upon the*, individual 
client. The dominant objective of counseling—the opliimun d('- 
velopment of the individual as a whole iicison and not solely 
with respect to his intellectual training '“—cannot be interpreted 
to mean that counseling is indiffcient to the societal sotting in 
which the individual develops. Theie are scveiul icasons why, 
within the past decade, counselois arc incieasingly turning their 
attention to the social and school forces which impinge upon 
their woik. For one thing, counselors aie now leaving the com- 
foi table clinic laboiatoiy where they were foimeily preoccupied 
with forging their techniques and tools. As was the* case with 
social workers scvcial clccade.s ago. coun.selois see more clearly 
than before that effective therapy and counseling in the inter¬ 
view aie impossible to achieve if the good le,suits aio continuously 
negated by destructive home and school conditions and com¬ 
munity foiccs. In similar manner, the social workcr.s were forced 
to turn some of their cffoits away from individual case work 
toward preventive societal icconstruction on a cornmunity-wido 
and even national scale. 

Thus it is that counselois cannot be neutral to tho .school and 
community conditions which operate to produce more malad¬ 
justed personalities than can be counsclc'd, and which also pie- 
vent the effective adjustment of clients who stiive toward a nor¬ 
mal life following maladjustment. In Older to protect his effec¬ 
tiveness as a counselor and extend tho influence of counseling as 
a point of view as well as a methodology, the counscloi cannot 
afford to sit complacently in the neutrality of liis counseling 
office in imitation of a “neutial” teacher, an ivory-tower .scientist, 
or a learned humanist. lie must extend his counseling influence 

John Dewey, Merest and Effort in EclucuUon, Boston: HouKlUnri 
Mitriin Coniipany, 1913 
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rather into the community and beyond the interviewing situation. 
He must abandon neutrality and tahe his place with those social- 
minded citizens who seek to improve societal conditions so that 
some types of maladjustment will occur less frequently and, 
when they do occur, will be less seriously aggravated by the 
piactices and conditions of schools, industries, and communities. 

Coiisermtlon of Human Abilities, But the piinciple of neu¬ 
trality needs to he modified with respect to still another factor 
which affects the full development of persons. Counselors usu¬ 
ally contend that permissiveness is a necessary condition to effec¬ 
tive counseling. Gianting the validity of that dictum, we still 
face, for example, the intolerable condition desenbed by the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education: *”• 

One of the gravest charges to which American society is subject 
IS that of faiUng to provide a reasonable equality of ecluoational 
oppoitunity for its youth. For tire gieat majority of our boys and 
girls, the kind and amount of education tliey may hope to attain 
depends, not on tlieir own abilities, but on tlie family or community 
into which drey happened to be horn oi, woise still, on the color 
of their skill or the religion of tlieii parents. 

In the same vein Conant «= says, . . to the o.xlcnt that educa¬ 
tional opportunity is determined by family statu.s, education in 
the modem world makes foi social stiatification.” 

Such an economic-educational caste system is, of course, the 
very antithesis of the social mobility oppoitunity wo Americans 
take too much for granted and flaunt witli piide at such ritual- 
observance tribal ceiemonies as high school commencements. 
To an individual student, blocked and frustrated by insurmount¬ 
able economic and family obstacles, it must be somewhat of a 
mockery to hear extolled the advantages that will accrue to the 
college-educated man. Great as are tliese individual tragedies, 
the counselor and the educator must perceive the societal con¬ 
sequences of this failure to utilize to the fullest the icsources of 

« “A Report of the Presidenl’s Commission on Iliglior Eduoiilion,” on clt 
p. 27 

James Bryant Conant, Public Education and llio Strncluio of American 
c Recoul, Vol. 47, No. 3, pp. 145-194, Doeombex, 

1945 See also William Lloyd Warner et al, Who Shall ho Eduoatad? 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 
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human talent. Once moie the President’s Commission points a 
piophetic fingei: 

By allowing the opportunity for higher ecluealion to depend so 
largely on the individual’s economic status, we aic not only denying 
to millions of young people the chance in life to which the.y are en¬ 
titled, we aie also depriving the Nation of a va.st amount of potential 
leadeiship and potential social compelcuco which it sencly needs. 

In our discussion of nculiahly, reference's to a liroad social 
philosophy should make clear that our fundamental objective 
(identical in tliis type of philosophy of education with our con¬ 
cept of counseling), namely, the optimum development of the 
individual’s potentialities, could not be achieved, to any appre¬ 
ciable extent and for very many poisons, in any number of other 
nationalities and cultuies. It may be, and undoubtedly is, iios- 
sibie in many individual instances, but these e.vceptions servo to 
draw attention to the many other individuals whose sc'lf-clevelop- 
ment is limited and pioscribed by societal, economic, religious, 
lacial, and other restiiolions. In another culture, postwar Ger¬ 
manic Nazism, the author observed the pcisistenl remnants of 
the prewar socioeconomic restrictions that made it diiflcult, and 
weU-nigh impossible, for many high-aptiludo sons and daughters 
of uneducated peasants and aitfsans to achieve any degree of 
self-development beyond that piovidcd in the educational sys¬ 
tem which channeled pupils into that typo of woikors’ school 
which befitted llie children of peasants and artisans.*" 

To sum up this discussion, counselors must he neutral in their 
counseling in oidei that clients may achieve optimum personal 
development of iheir potentialities. But ncutiality with lespect 
to tlie client’s jiarticipation in self-maintained growth aclii’ity 
does not mean that the counselor can afford to be indiffoient 
to the ultimate outcome of counseling, oi to the noncouiist'liug 
forces which may disiupt or block the achievement of the client’s 
optimum development. Theicfoie, it is in the best interests 
of the client foi each counselor to develop those peisoiml skills 

"A Report of tho Prcsiclcnl’s Commission on Itiglior Eilncutitm," oil 
clt, p 29 

E. G. Williamson, "Impressions of Slndont Ri'rsonm'l Work In Ct-rnmn 
Universities and Implicalions for America." Kcliiriitimiiil and F'.i/clwloglrrd 
Maamrcment, Vol. Y, No. 3, pp. 519-537, 1947. 
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which aid the client in his effoits to aclueve his own adjnslmonts. 
It is equally clear tliat the counselor cannot icmam socially 
neutral within his inteiviewing office and kboratoiy. lie must 
continue to maintain tliat type of objective neutrality which per¬ 
mits him to see the facts of his situation without bias; but he 
needs also to abandon tliat other type of neutrality which makes 
professional workers often indiffeient to tire very social foices 
which bodi produce maladjustment and iircveiil effective read¬ 
justment. This generalization holds tiue not only for the easily 
seen local community foices, but equally for the wider societal 
forces tliat often prove catastrophic in theii effects upon the ad¬ 
justments of individual clients. The political neutrality of prewar 
German university professors, from which soiiice we derived 
historically much of our piesent-day concept of the societal neu¬ 
trality of die sciences and of scientists, is a significant case in 
point,®® and one which counselois should modify in line with 
the more tenable educational philosophy enunciated by the 
President’s Commission.®® 


SuMMA.av 

We have discussed in some detail a number of llie most im¬ 
portant aspects of our present-day conception of counseling as a 
methodology used m the schools and colleges to assist adolescents 
to develop theii personalities in all dieir many a.spects, Counsel¬ 
ing was desciibed in terms of assistance to youth provided not 
only by trained counselors but also by all adults who maintain 
effective relationships with adolescents. Our special inlorest is 
the trained counselor operating in school and college, but coun- 
selmg methods are applied by others outside of the school. We 
gave much attention to die nature of the relationship between 
the client and the counselor, especially stressing our concept of 
the societal importance of the effectiveness of counseling. Tliis 
led us to a discussion of the social neutiality of counselors with 
great stress upon the societal responsibility of counselors in a 
democratic society, balanced by tire necessity for solf-rcsponsi- 

®®Paul R. Neureiter, “Ilitlerism and Iho Gonnnn Univor.sitlps.” The 
Journal of Higher Education, Vol. V, No. 5, pp. 204-270, May, 1934. Soa 
also Stirk, op. cit, 

®® "A Report of tlie President’s Commission on Higher Education,” op. clt. 
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bility of the counselee for learning to make his own adjustments. 
Our conception of counseling was thus broadened beyond voca¬ 
tional guidance and psychotheraj)y to an emphasis ux^on the 
nature and role of counseling in society’s bioad-gauged educa¬ 
tional piogiam of per.sonaIized assistance to adolescents in tlieir 
transitional development from childhood to adulthood. 
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William James’s oft-quoted phrase, “a big, blooming, buzzing 
confusion,” aptly desciibes modern educational theory and prac¬ 
tice, In like vein, Flexnci assents that, '‘No sound or consistent 
philosophy, thesis, or piinciple lies beneath the Amciican nni- 
veisity today.” ^ Gianted the cogency of Floxnei’s clialnbc for 
the peiiod of his observations, one may well bazaul the predic¬ 
tion that tlie anticipated convergence of two contcrnporaiy inos'c- 
ments in American education-general education and the equali¬ 
zation of educational opportunities—'v/iW yield an explicitly for¬ 
mulated philosophy to fill the void defined by Flcxiicr, But it 
is apparent tlrat his efforts to adopt the concept of higher educa¬ 
tion as science, in the German tiadition, has not pioved ac¬ 
ceptable to Ameiican educators who wcio bout upon a task 
radically different from tlrat which engaged our Euiopeuu fore¬ 
fathers. Ill Ameiica today, tlio emphasis upon gonc-ral education ■ 
on die one hand, and an explicitly broadened social objective 
of education, on the other,*' give promise of focusing the atteu- 

^Abiahatn Flexner, Universities, American, English, Carman, New 
York. Oxford University Press, 1930, p. 213. 

Abraham Flexner, I Remember. New York: Simon and Schuster, Itic., 
1940. 

®Eail J, McGrath et at. Toward General Education New Ymk: The 
Macmillan Company, 1948, 

® Boyd H. Bode, Progressive Education at ihe Crossroads. New Yoik: 
Newson and Co., 1938. 

0 C. Carmichael, "Some Educational Frontiers.” School and Socicly, 
Vol 68, No. 1761, pp. 193-196, Sept 25, 1948, 

Will French et al, The Education of Youth in AmeHca, Now York; 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 

Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? Prmccion, N.J.i Piiricclon Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1940. 

“A Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Educ.vtion.” Higher 
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tion and efforts of educators upon real, meaningful, and contem¬ 
porary objectrves. Until we have aclrrevcd such a clear formu- 
latiorr of ends and means in education, we shall continue to 
experience much confusion. 

To a consrderablo extent, confusion in modem education grows 
out of tivo unresolved coirflicts; one, a conflict between two philos¬ 
ophies, the other, a conflict between two methodologies. In llio 
former, the intellectualists contend that mental discipline is tire 
raison d’etre of education, while the personalists demand equally 
vigorously tliat the school shall facilitate the growth of the whole 
individual. The second conflict springs fiom the mass metlrod 
of instruction as contrasted with individiuilizod techniques. The 
following discussion will trace some phases of the evolution of 
personalism ^ as a reaction against intcllcctualism and also the 
development of individualization as a protest against mass meth¬ 
ods. These developments set the stage for the emergence of 
modern student ircrsonncl work. 

First, let us get clearly in mind the relationship between these 
philosophies and methodologies. Most cducator.s .seem to believe 
that individualization of instruction and iicrsonahsm are coin¬ 
cidental, but individualized techniques can ho, and have been, 
used to attain intcllcctualistic objectives. Tutorial instruction in 
colleges is a case in point. Individualized methods, when applied 
by intcllcctualistic educators, arc concerned with iiomntollectnal 
factors only in so far as they facilitate or inhibit inlcllcclml 
learning. Attitudes, emotions, and mleiosts, iror sc, arc not the 
province of the intellectualists. The personalistic goal, however, 
demands individualization in methodology. Tlu).se who siilxscribu 
to tills philosophy are intrinsically inter e.stcd in nonintellectual, 
as well as intellectual, aspects of education. 

Out of these conflicts of philosojihies and metlioclologios have 

Education for American Democracy, Vol I, Eslabiishlii}; llio Goals. Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.i U.S. Government Printing OiRce, DoeemlKT, 1947. 

The Education of Free Men in American Democracy. Washington, D.G.! 
Educational Policies Commission, National Educatiiai Assta'iatuai oC the 
United States, 1941. 
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arisen a number of problems with which educational and per¬ 
sonnel workers have had to cope. Insti-uctional techniques, cur¬ 
ricular content, and teacher psychology have been markedly af¬ 
fected by this confusion and conflict. In order to understand bet¬ 
ter these problems arising out of tho confusion of philosophies 
and of metliodologies, and to assess the place of student per¬ 
sonnel work in education, a brief historical rt;sum6 is here in 
Older. 

The medieval university’s emphasis on mental and moral de¬ 
velopment, as first transmitted to us through the English univer¬ 
sities, was greatly modified by tire religious and pietistic character 
of the colonial colleges. 

Early American universities were not entiicly intcllectualistic.® 
Not only did the faculties nurture the intellectual development of 
then individual charges, they also concerned themselves with 
moral and physical conduct. During this peiiod, faculties weie 
composed laigcly of soul-centered clergymen; enrollments were 
small, and professors wcie interested only in toaobing individual 
students. In its own way, early educational piaclice was per- 
sonahstic. The development of tho tohoh studeut—mind, body, 
and soul—was tho chief objective, and insti-uctional leclmUiues 
were, for the most pait, individualized. 

The gicat mciease in tlie influence of the Gonnan universities 
in the nineteenth century changed all this. Tho objective of the 
German university was to tram students in tho scientific method. 
Wissenschaft was the keynote and all forms of extiaintcllcctual 

“R. Freeman Butts, A Culmd iUslory of Educallon. New Ywki 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 194Y. 

EIlis Merton Coulter, College Life in the Old South. New York; Tlie 
Macmillan Company, 1928. 

W. H Cowley, A Preface to tlie Principles of Student Counseling ’’ 
The Educational Recoul, Vol. XVIH, pp. 21t-234, April, 1931, 

W H Cowley, “European Influences upon American Iliglicr Eclucatlon." 
The Educational Record, Vol XX, No. 2, pp, 165-100, April, 1039. 

George P Sclmndt, The Old Time College Tresident. Now York. Colum¬ 
bia University Press, 1980 

Donald J. Shank et al,, The Teacher as Counselor. American Coimoil on 
Educational Studies, Series VI Student Personnel rVork, Vol. XII, No. 10, 
Washington, D C : American Council on Educallon, October, 1948, 

Andrew Dickson White, Autobiography. New York: Century Company, 
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activities were of no concern to the imiveisity professors, nor to 
the teachers in the gijmmsium “ 

American nnivcrsities were quick to adopt iirtcllcctiialism in 
theory and practice. The tremendous prcslige of the Einopean 
schools, the weight of their coutiibutions to sdence, and the 
wholesale migiation of Amencan .schohiis to Geuiian iinlveisitie.s 
for giaduate study, all played loles m cliangnig Amencan educa¬ 
tional piacticcs fiom peisonalism to iutollecliudism. 

“Apply the methods of science to cvciy aiea of knowledge. 
Make the universities into institutes of scientific inve.stigation.” 
These were the new watchwoids. Housing, commons, chapcl— 
many of the eaily Amciican college practices were discredited. 
Educationally, students weie iiicioasingly dealt with cn masse. 
Educational practice was geared to the mass mind, little pio- 
vision being allowed for individual differences. Secondary educa¬ 
tion imitated the practices and philosophy of the univeisities. 

As so frequently happens in the case of the importation of cus¬ 
toms and institutions fiom one cultuie to another, the trans¬ 
porters of the Goiman concept of higher education failed to sec 
that thiowing students on their own resironsihility foi cvciything 
but the final tlircc-ycar examinations was a piactieo indigenous 
to the ninctcenth-ccnlury German culture, but quite foreign to 
Ameiican cultme. Indeed, it pioved to lie of questionable so¬ 
cietal value in Gennany itself, as recent events and cxpciicnces 
have convincingly demonstialed.'^ 

0 Fhednch P.iulsen, The German Uniocr'.illcs and Unioerslli/ Siudf/. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1008. Mcilc Curli (The Growth of Amcii¬ 
can Thought, New Yoik. Harper & Brolhcis, 10*13, pp 534, 502) rcinmds 
ns tlial early ninetecnlh-century German impact on American scci.d bevenecs 
was characterized by an emphasis upon “the obligation of llic scholar to 
promote die general welfare of the community’’ 

^ Pundt concludes, following personal experience's in attempting a re¬ 
form of education in Bavaria, that: "It is a sorry commenlury tm llie spirit 
of German culture, that very few of die older geiiei.ilums of Gentian 
scholars, philosophers, and scientists wero .seriously devoted to the demo¬ 
cratic way of life, against which they wero biased by the clrennistanees 
of their backgiound, tiaining, and class jirejudiee," .See Alfri'd C. Pmidt, 
“Re-cclncating the New Cleimany." The Journal of Higher TaUuuUIoh, 
Vol XIX, No. 7, p, 358, October, 1948, 

For a more exhaustive evaluation and analysis of iho liislorleal and 
ideational development of German concepts of education m relation to die 
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The following quotation will illustrate this point and sharpen 
the contiast between the two cultures, American and German 
with respect to tlie appio|)riatcness of importing any type of edu¬ 
cational metliodology, and will, peihaps, make us tiioro willing 
to develop a tiuly indigenous Ameiican type of lelationship be¬ 
tween teacheis and students: ® 

Before attempting to cliaractciizo the German student life, \\c must 
note its jekition to the social system of which it forms a part, ami 
particulaily its relation to the lower schools. In the fii/mrutsia iho 
youUi have been watched for eight or lea yeiu.s, drilled rigmnnsly, 
and held in strict subordination. All forms of organr/ctl school life are 
denied them, including (until recently) athletic games; they aie fic- 
quently oveiwoiked. When the freshman enters the univorsily, he is 
for the first time completely his own mastoi; a new life has dawned 
upon him He hardly knows which way to tuin Ins steps, every 
prospect seems so fair. It is no wonder tliat, to the German, Ids stu¬ 
dent days seem in a peculiar sense the siiringtvmo of life, and one is 
hardly surprised to hear of excesses; they are the natural reaction 
against his former confinement. In earlier years this feeling was 
heightened by tire piospoct which opened hcfoio the Biirvefi. After 
completing his course, he wont hack to live m a police State', where 
the government told him what to believe, and in many ways limited 
his freedom. Under the old regime in Goimaiiy the unhcr.'.ity was 
the one fiee institution in society; Mudcnlhood was llic one fu'c and 
glorious period of life when iho man might defy the iiuthonlies and 
laugh at conventionality. In consoquenco, German .student cluh.s 
have always possessed a more moikcd individuality than those of 
other nationahties, diey represent to a greater extent the fieu play 
of youth. 

American educators thus impoited a foreign typo of iutelloctu- 
alist and impersonal philosophy. And during tho past half cen- 
tury, the widening of educational opportunities to include .stu¬ 
dents from all cultural and economic levels and origins has added 
an American featuie to the educational methodology imxroited 
from Europe, namely, mass-production motliods. The cui liculum 

failure of German umveisillcs to hold out against Nazism, tfio rc-nder is lo- 
ferred to Fiederic Lilge, The Abuse of Leamiiifft The Failiiia of iho Ger- 
TOon University New York: The Macmillan Company, 1918. 

* Henry D. Sheldon, Student Life and Customs, New York; Apuloton-- 
Century-Crofts, Inc, 1901, p. 35. 
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was not only overbalanced with “mentalisticsbvit teaching be¬ 
came legimcnted in mass formation. This compounded type of 
education continued in foice for many decades; indeed its ad¬ 
vocates aie still with ns. Within the past four or five decades, 
howevei, lifts have appeared in the hitheito united fiont. Tlio 
restiiction of objectives to intellectual giowth has slowly given 
way to a giowing inteiest in oilier vital paits of the student’s 
life. Mass techniques arc being supplemented, and in some cases 
supplanted, by individualized instiiiction. In sketching briefly 
the development of these two movc'ineuts in American education, 
we shall at the same time be onllining the antecedents of student 
peisonnel ■svoik. 

Intellectuausm to Personalism 

Within the past centiny in Amciica, demand.s for vocational 
and industiial education at the high school level gave weight to 
the revolt against entrenched intellectualism. Free and universal 
secondaiy education biought an influ.K of students whose intellec¬ 
tual interests and socioeconomic background callt'd for vocational 
lather than exclusively intellectual and humanistic cunieulums. 
Expanded cuiiiculnms, vocational snhjects, ev'cu specialized 
extrainstiuclional activities, wore developed to caro for incroased 
enrollments and for the new types of students. 

Eaily in the pie.scnl centuiy, the thc'sis wa,s advanced by 
Snedden that secondaiy school ciirrieulums as thtui organized 
weio essentially piepiofossional and henefiled only the few who 
would continue in the leained piofessions. It was argued that 
offering educational opportunities to so scdect a gioup was an 
undemociatic piactice. In a democracy, education would servo 
machinists as well as Inwyeis Snedden says," “Wlut wo call the 
‘contemporaiy movement for vocational education’ is in stark 
simplicity the result of an cnounous social demand for schools 
for the vocational education of iho rank and file of uTirkens.” 

Thus social and economic pro.ssures foiced schools and college.s 
to add commercial and other vocational .subjects to the, classical 
ciuilculums. Today a similar “gia.ss rool.s” movement in educa- 

»David Sneddon, Vocaliomil EducalUm, New York: Tlic Macmillan 
Company, 1920, p. vi». 
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tion takes tbe form of advocating broadened high School cur- 
nculums to supplement the restuctivo "college preparatory” 
courses still found in most high schools.'" In addition, advocates 
of this educational renaissance jiiopose that a new type of "com¬ 
munity college” shall he established to provide a richer educa¬ 
tion beyond the high school cuniculums but not in any way dup¬ 
licating picsent-day junior colleges, liberal arts colleges, and 
professional schools." 

Mentalistics. Many present-day educators, uninfluenced by 
psychological research on the transfer of tiaining, or the facts 
of individual differences, and unscathed by the polemics of 
the behavionsts and psychiatrists, still cling to the theory that 
the objective of education is mental discipline, tiaining the in¬ 
tellect. The most able protagonists of this jihilosophy were 
Robert M. Hutchins and Abiaham Flcxner, In proposing plans 
for general education, Hutchins writes: 

In short, the intellectual virtues aie habits resulting from the train¬ 
ing of the intellectual powers. An intellect properly disciplined, an in¬ 
tellect pioperly habituated, is an intellect able to operate well in all 
fields. An education that consists of tho cuUiviUion of the intellectual 
virtues, therefoie, is the most useful education, whether Iho student 
IS destined for a life of conlemplaliou or a life of aelimi. 

The object of a university is to omiihasj7e, develop, rind protect 
the intellectual powers of mankind. Scholaiship and Leaching must 
be tested by their contribution to this inlclleelual eiiil, 


Grammar disciphnes tlie mind and develops the logical faculty. 
It is good in ilseK and as an aid to reading the classics. . , . Cor- 
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rectness in thinking may be more diiectly and impressively taught 
tliiough mathematics than in any other way. “ 

We have excluded body building and character building. We have 
excluded the social giaces and the tucks of tiudes.i® 

Flexner declaies. “ 

. . . the pursuit of science and scholaiship belongs to the univer¬ 
sity. What cl.sG belongs iheic? A.ssuiedly neither .seconduiy, teclini- 
cal, vocational, not populai education. Of course, these aic impor¬ 
tant, of couiso, society must eieate appropriate agencies to deal with 
diem, but they must not be pcunitled to distinct the imiveisity. 

Peisoruilism, This concern with the intellect alone (Wissen- 
schaft) in the univeisity or elsewhere is opposed by the advocatess 
of a pcrsonahstic philosophy of education The essence of per¬ 
sonalism is contained in the wiitings of Cowley, Ilawkcs, and 
many others. The inference which may be drawn flora the quo¬ 
tations below is that education has icaclied a )uiicturc where it 
cannot bo effective in the lives of students and in the develop¬ 
ment of society without effoils to facilitate growth of all phases 
of students’ lives, not merely the intellect. 

Cowley, one of the outstanding exponents of student iiersonnel 
work, has written' 

The poisonnel point of view is a philosophy of education which 
puls emphasis upon the individual sludonl and his all-round develop¬ 
ment a.s a peisoii lather ih.m upon liis inlellc'etu.il li.iiimig alone and 
which promotes the e.s'tabhsluneul in educational institutions of cur- 
liculai piogranis, methods of instruction, and extra-instructional media 
to achieve such emphasis. 

The emphasis "upon the individual student and his all-round de- 
velojiment as a person lather than upon his intellectual traimng alone” 
IS not, it should bo made clear, the private concern of pcisonncl 
workers. As a mattei of fact personnel people arc mciely suhsciihing 
to the point of view of a long line of philosopheus dating at least from 
Socrates and leading to John Dewey and his adhcieiits. The person¬ 
nel movement will impiovo its progicss and its status by lecogriizing 
that its loots are deeply imbcclclcd In the tlimking of sorno of the 

1'* Ilulchlns, The Higher Learning in. America, pp. 82, 84, 

Ihkl, p, 77. 

Flexner, Universities, American, Fmglish, German, pp. 27“28, 

1’' W 11 Cowley, "The Nature of .Sluclenl Personnel Work.” The Educa¬ 
tional Record, Vol XVII, pp. 222—223, January, 1936. 
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world’s major social philosophers, Tlie psychology of individual 
differences from which many peisonnel activities have directly 
giown IS but a veilficalion by science of an age-old philosoiihical 
insight. 

With these considerations in mind, pcisonncl workers hrlievo 
that the basic purpose of education is not only to train the in¬ 
tellect but also to assist students to achiei'o those levels of social, 
civic, and emotional matuilfy which arcs within the range of 
their potentialities This task of facilitating .students’ growth 
demands a school environment which is so varied in its resoiirce.s 
as to meet the variations m students’ potentialities and needs, 
To wish to restrict tire school environment to intellectual growth 
reveals a dangerous indifference to other areas of human nature 
and an ignorance of the mental hygiene of motivation. A student 
is more than a sheer intellect. As Hawkes declares,"the 'whole 
man’ is admitted to college and the institution has a responsibility 
for his education in body, in character and on the social side,” 
In support of this broad objective of education, Morgan contends 
that intellect alone is not sufficient to cope with the complexity 
of modern industrial and social organization, lie stre.sses the 
importance of personal character and lire fact that tire soei.rl order 
cannot evolve to a finer stale by means of ‘‘the vast sj'.stem of 
checks and balances, of laws, regulations, surveillances, iuspcc- 
tions and prohibitions” which intellect alone provide.s.““ In 
similar vein, Jessup asserts,"This may be the time to lecogniJcc 
the student himself as a person rather than a mere absorber of 
professional knowledge.” 

J. B. Johnston, Scholarship and Democraci/. New York. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc,, 1937, p. 19. 
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1° Quoted without sovuce by Martlia T Boardinan, “Tho College President 
Calls It a Year." The Jowml of Higher Education, Vol VII, p 290, Juno, 
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Herbert E and Anna L. Hawkes, Through a Doan’s Open Door. Now York: 
McGraw-HiU Book Company, Inc., 1945. 
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MacLean summaiizes the case agains't narrow and traditional 
education thus: 

The dynamic flow of human life and learning always batters at 
stiuctuie. This conflict gives rise to questions of piomotioii, gr.idua- 
lion, advancement. It is the origin of the holding back of the high¬ 
speed student and the rejection, lliwarling, and fiusliaiing of the one 
of slowci giowth. It iiuls a prcrniuin on lime seivico, so that, if a 
youngstei sits faiily on the alert so many hours, days, mouths, and 
ycais in so many classes, he luilomalically salts away so many cicclils 
which, when his book is filled like one of tiadnig stamps, he can turn 
it in foi his prize of a ceitificale, or Ins awaid of an imitation sheep¬ 
skin scrawled in Latin in Old English sciipt. 

He continues willi specific suggestions for changing the educa¬ 
tional piocedures, not only to produce scholais and woikois, but 
to train scholars and workers who arc also genllemcn, citizens, 
and intelligent social beings, a concetit imported fiom English 
univeisities but one winch was tliiust aside by tbo empluisis uiion 
scientific leseaich and tiainmg bi ought to Ameiica from Germany 
a centuiy ago. 

Douglass has pointed out some of the inadequacies of secondary 
education which can be tiaced to a lesiduum of inlollectualism: ““ 

The history of Amciican sceonduiy odiicalien indiculc.s that tiro 
couises of study now found in .secondary schools weio hugely devel¬ 
oped for a selected minority of tho youth of high school age, dominated 
by the purpose of pieparalioii foi college rather than for life, and 
justified to a large degree on the basis of a theory of transfer of 
training no longer tenahlo. 

Education involves the acquisition of infoimation, skills, hahit.s, 
ideals, attitudes, concepts and tastes, and is not to be thought of 
merely as acquiring “Knowledge.” 


Mass Methods to Individualized Techniques 

At the same time that some cducatois were revolting against 
the nariow objective leferrcd to as intcllectualism, another inove- 

2-'Malcolm S. MaeLcan, Scholars, Workers, oacl Cculk'irtrn, (The Inglls 
Lecture, 1938.) Cambriclgo, Mass.: Harvard University Press, lt)38, pn, 
52-53. 

2“ Ilail R Douglass, Seccmdaiy Education for Youth in ^lodcm America, 
Wa.shinglon, D.C : American Council on Education, 193Y, p. 127. 

^nbld, 11. 126 
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ment was developing in protest against mass education. Per¬ 
haps an able historian would discover that both movements orig¬ 
inated from the concept of tho woith of the individual which 
dominated part of tire nineteenth ccntuiy and which, in turn, 
gave impetus to attempts to study man objc'ctively and to improve 
his social and economic status.*® Dining this ircriod, the methods 
of science were turned upon man himself and wine harnessed 
to the naturalism concepts of Boussoau and rcstaIo/.7i, Educa¬ 
tion became the means of aiding the iiulividiul to develop his 
capabilities to the fullest possible extent. TJie infant scicnets of 
psychology was employed in discovering and measuring indi¬ 
vidual differences in capabilities, and tlie c-xpianding American 
frontier economy provided tire social and political .sanctions in 
support of the growtli of the individual members of society. 
But Rousseau s naturalism stressed the need for letting tho in¬ 
dividual grow, develop, and unfold with a minimum of inter¬ 
ference, direction, or aid from tho envuonment. Indeed, he 
thought that tlrat education was best "which h'ast hamper.s Iho 
development of the pupils nature bent,”*® 

In an oveienthusiastic and uncritical acceptance of this natural¬ 
istic philosophy, some psychologists and educators permitted 
their own children to grow up without inteiferenco from their 
environment. Later, Dewey’s influence upon the socieltd need 
for a balanced interaction of environment and human nature cor¬ 
rected the excessive earlier empha.sis upon fu'cing the child fiom 
all civilized constraint so that it might unfold naturally into the 
right hind of adultlrood. And once more a role of major impoi t- 
ance was assigned to education in the development of the in¬ 
dividual to his maximum capabilities, but within tho social con¬ 
text of otlrer developing individuals. 

However, the mass methods used in education continued in ef¬ 
fect despite the growing attention given to the individual. For 
one thing the sheer weight of the growing numbers of students 
necessitated mass methods of instiuction. But de.spite swollen en- 
lollments couirterpressm es grew in intensity. 

Reactions to mass methods in education appeared in the dccla- 
Bulls, op, cit, Chap 18, 

““ClvrisUan Gauss, In Enci/cbpedla AmcHcam, 1943 cil, Vol. XXIII. 
p 725. 
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rations of such ]di eminent educators as William Rainey Harper, 
formerly president of the Umveisily of Chicago; 

Institutions of higher learning are accustomed to accord a com¬ 
mon treatment to all the students within their walls. I moan by this 
tlrat students aio treated as inembeis of a group or company, not as 
individuals. No matter how different then temperaments, how varied 
their tastes, oi how peculiai their physical condition, they aic lioated 
in mass, The class idea is the .snipreme one; the individual is lost sight 
of. If we could imagine a physician treating any fifty or one hundred 
cases which came to him at one time, m the same way, we would have 
an analogy for the treatment now accorded the classes of fifty or 
more students who enter college at the same time The truth is that 
the physical constitutions of fifty patients cannot possibly dilfer one 
fiom the other more decidedly than the mental conslitulion.s of the 
same number, and to presenbe the same inlellcclrial woik for a class 
of fifty 01 more, witliout even a considcuilion of their mental consUtii- 
tion, is as absurd as to piesciilio the same food for fifty ei inciio 
patients in a hospital. There should ho a dkif’itosh of each student, in 
order to discovci his capacities, hs tastes, his tendencies, his tocak- 
nosses, and his defects; and upon the hosts of such a dlaf!,noLs his 
course of study should ho at ranged, Evciy detail .should Iio adjusted 
to his individual necessities. Every student should ho ticated as if ho 
were the only student in the institution; ns if the institution had been 
created to meet his case. TIio cost of such a policy, it may ho sug¬ 
gested, would be vciy giout. Tnie, but the waste avoided would 
moie than counleibalancc the cost. 

Today the piofcssoi’s energy is piactically exhausted in his .study 
of the subject which ho is to present to the student. In the time tlint 
is coming piovision must bo made, citlier by the regular instiuclor 
or by those appointed c,specially for the purpose, to study in detail 
the man or woman to whom instruction Is olTcrod.®® 

The recognition of the significance for education of individual 
differences iisheied in a host of new problems: sectioning, mark¬ 
ing, testing, instructional tc‘chnique.s—problems with which the 
old Older was unconceinccl and for which it was unprepared 
New instructional techniques wcio develoiicd, curricular re¬ 
visions became fa.shionable, and teadicns and administrators 
alike began attempting to adjust education to the individual 

William Rainey Harper, The Trend in Higher Education, Chicago: 
Uinver-sily of Cliicago Press, 1905, pp. 93-94. 

321 
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child. Until recently, however, tliese adaptations were sHll 
geared to an intellectualistic objective. 

Courtis sketches the growth of the indlviduali'/ation move¬ 
ment from the turn of the century, begnming with the ‘S ision” 
of Search and Burk’s Individual Lesson Sht'et.®^ Outstanding 
among the pioneers of individualization was E. L. Thorndike ’'■* 
who also developed one of the first calibrated measiii ing instru¬ 
ments. Intelligence testing in the United .States Army during the 
First World War gave impetus and standing to the measurement 
movement and to a widespread recognition of the facts of in¬ 
dividual diftcrcnces. 

As psychological testing developed and it became possible to 
measure individual differences objectively, .specific adiniiu.stra- 
tive measures for providing fm tliese dillerenees were not long 
in appearing. These included psychological cHnic.s,"® ability 
grouping of students,special cla.sscs,®'' now types of schools,” 
and new school physical equipment” With tliese change.s came 
an improvement in textbooks and adjustments of .subject tiuUler to 
fit more nearly die needs and capacities of pupil.s while em¬ 
phasizing to a greater extent more essential and moio mseful 


*“5. A. Coiirtw, "Conlnlnitions of Ecsenreh to tlio IndivltlunliAUirin of 
Instruction." Lari 2, The Sciontilic Moocment in Eductilhn, Tliirty-,sfvt>nlli 
Yearbook of llie National Society Cor the Study of Educatiou. lilooitiinglciti, 
111.; Public School Publishing Company, 1038. 

” Preston W. Search, An Ideal School, or Looking Forward. Now York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1903. 

Frederick Burk, “Individual Instruction versus tho Lock-step." Sierra 
Educational News, Vol. XII, July-August, 1917. 

”E. L. Thorndike, Education. New York: Tho Macmillim Company, 
fPP- ^7-70 for Thorndike’s arguments for individuuli'/uimn. 
” L Witmer. The Vmhologlcal Clinic, Vol. 1, pp. 4-7, Miu, 15, lf)Q7. 

” C W. Odell, An Annotated Bibliography Dealing with the Cbssifwalion 
and Instruction of Pupils to Provide for Individual Differences. Urlnma: 
University of Ilbnois Press, 1923, 


rZI' Provision for Excepthmal 

ChUdren in Public Schools. V S Education Bullelln, No. 14. Washington, 
VC . Government Printing Office, 1911, 

” The Junior High School Part HI. Fifioonth Yoarlmok of the National 
Stag Education. BloomingUm, III; puhllo School Pub- 


F- W. Frostie, The Public Elementary 
School Plant Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 1030, 
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material. The development of practice tests, workbooks, and 
the like facilitated the adjustment of instruction to individual 
capacities. Diagnostic techniques and remedial teaching also 
giew out of the newly understood need for die recognition of 
individual differences.®® 

While these changes were taking place in public schools, a 
few bold educators were developing radical plans for individu¬ 
alizing education. Notable among these are the Winnetka ““ and 
the Dalton plans. Radical as thc.se plans appeared to be, many 
of them were predicated on the mass mind tradition, even though 
they cateied to smaller and more homogeneous mas.ses. In¬ 
dividuality had not yet emeiged as the focal point of educational 
piactices. Moieover, until icccnlly, these plans have not found 
favoiable reception above the elementary level. Only in isolated 
instances have high schools oi colleges deviated fiom mass edu¬ 
cation foimulas, but they have expanded their cuiiiculums to 
include moie than intellcolualistlc content, 

To recapitulate: The evolution of American educational philo.s- 
ophy and practice with regard to personnel work has not been 
oithogenetic. Beginning with a scventcenth-cenlury theoiy and 
practice based on personal lelalions between teachers and stu- 

■"s Educational Diagiwsts, Thirty-fourth Yearbook of tho National Society 
for the Study of Education. Bloomington, III.; Public School Publishing 
Company, 1935, 

G W, Waslibumc, ■"Educational Moasurcmcnl as a Key to Individual 
Instruction and Promotions." Tha Journal of Educational Rcucarch, Vol. V, 
pp. 195-206, March, 1922. 

10 Helen Parkhursl, Education on tha Dalton Plan New York; E. P, 
Dutton & Co., Inc , 1922. 

'U The reader is referred to the following for discussions of recent de¬ 
velopments in curriculums and other phases of Ancric.vn secondary and 
higher education: 

Doan Chamberlin, Enid Clianiberhn, Neal E Drought, and 'William E. 
Scott, Did They Succeed in College? New York. Harper & Brolhers, lOdE. 

Archibald Macintosh, Behind the Academic Curtain, Now York: Iluriicr 
& Brotbcis, 1948 

MacLean, op, cit, 

Ruth L Mumoo, Teaching tho Individual, New Yoik: Golurnliia Univer¬ 
sity Pies.s, 1942. 

Conslanco Warren, A Note Dc.',ign for Women’s Education, New York; 
Frcdcuck A. Stokes Conniany, 1940. 
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dents, the nineteenth century witnessed an about-face in which 
personalism was supplanted by iiitellectimlism. Twentieth-cen¬ 
tury educators, faced by a number of conditions intrinsic to edu¬ 
cation, adopted the peisonnel point of view, in theory if not 
in practice. Intrepid educators daied to tuuisgress the European 
tradrtion and conceive of education as a means of training better 
citizens, better parents, and better social beings. Tiii.s revolt took 
form in two movements in education: personali.snr and individu¬ 
alization. 

At tliis point in our discussion we turn to a trew movf'rnent 
in education, modern student pcnsonnel work, which d(‘voloped 
fr,om a fusion of the two movements wc have been diseussing. 
We have seen tliat modern instruction is becoming per.sonalistic 
in philosophy and is tending toward individuali/ed methodology. 
We shall now see that personnel work is per.sonali.stic m point of 
view and individualized in dealing with many .student prohlems 
winch are not adequately cared for even by means of individu¬ 
alized techniques of instraiction. 

WiiAT Is Student PiaisoNNr,L ^Vo^^K? 

Personnel work at first occupied a po.sition "as an occasional in¬ 
cident in education” and in some scliooI.s h:is not yet progrcs.sed 
beyond that stage. In some places it i.s accorded tho dignity of 
"a useful procedure in education,”while more ]nogie.ssivc edu¬ 
cators regard “guidance as a necessary foundation for, and process 
of, education ” As Tiabuo says,'"' “If extensive and .socially ex¬ 
pensive programs of remedial teaching in reading, language, 
arithmetic, character, personality, vocational training, and the 
like, are to be avoided, individual dkif^nosis and auidanco vnist 
become the everyday progiam of tho schools for ovary pupil from 
the nursery school through the University." 

M. R Trabue, “Contributions of Resoaicb to the Development of 
Guidance m Education.” The Scientific Moocmcnl In Kducutlon, I’lirt 2, 
Thirty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for tlie Study of Ecluc.Uion. 
Bloomington, 111,! Public School Publishing Company, 1038, p. 224. 

^Uhid, p. 227. 

Ibid.y p, 230. 

Ibid., p, 233. Italic ours. 
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The purpose of personnel work has been expressed by Brad“ 
shaw as “delivering the student to the classroom in the optimum 
condition for profiting by instruction.” 

Oiton had the same concept in mind when he said,‘^ “Tliose 
who believe that education involves the whole person and who re¬ 
alize the limitations of the cla.ssioom, welcome guidance as the 
modern version of the celcbiatod boy-log-tcachcr equation of 
Mark Hopkins.” As we shall see in subsequent chapters, Biad- 
shaw and Orton have stressed in the picccding quotations only 
one of the many phases of the total personnel program. 

The functions discharged by personnel workcis have been 
described and classified by a number of writers.'^® For purposes 
of our discussion we may present an adaptation of Myeis's clas¬ 
sification as follows: 

40 F F. Bradshaw, "The Scope and Aim of a Pcisonncl Program." TIw 
Educational Record, Vol XVII, p 121, Jauiiary, 1946. Tliis dcfinilivc statc- 
ment has been implicit in tlio theory and praelico of personnel work. How¬ 
ever, it limits personnel functions to personnel oIReets'. Teachers do liato 
personnel funolions of their own. See Shank, op cit 
ar Dwayne Orion, "The College Comes of Ago." Thu Journal of Higher 
Education. Vol, VIII, p. 296, June, 1937. 

'18 The Student Rcrwnnel Volnl of View. American Council on Educa¬ 
tion Studies. Scries VI, Vol XIII, No. 13. Washington, D.C.t American 
Council on EduciUion, Septcnibci, 1049. 

Paul J. Brouwer, Student Vciwnncl Scrolces in General Education. Wasli- 
ington, D.C : AinerJeiiu Council on Ediieation, 1949. ^ 

W. H Cowley, “The Disappearing Dean of Men." Proceedings of the 
Nineteenth Annual Conoention of the National Association of Deans and 
Advisots of Men. Austin, Toy.: Apr. 2, 19.37. 

George E. Myens, “The Nature and Scope of Personnel Work " llaroard 
Educational Record, Vol VIII, pp. 82-93, January, 1938. 

i“It must be emphnsi/.ad that the personnel worker is not merely an 
agent for selecting students qualified to ma.sler their prescribed cumcuhim. 
On the contrary the personnel worker inevitably discovers many valid and 
legitimate student needs which are not cared for by existing curiieulums; 
instead of cramming such students' into these ill-fitting educational molds, 
the counselor seeks modifications and readjustments appropriate to the 
students' needs. Thus, wo seo that personnel workers are not restricted to 
functioning as selective and dislvilmlivo ngenls 1ml lhat they also have atl- 
justivo functions with regard to tlic ciirrlculuni, as well as adjuslivo functions 
after tlio student has been enrolled in clnsse.s. 

See Cornelia T. Williams, These Wo Touch; A Study of General College 
Students. Minncaiiolis; University of Minnesota Press, 1943. 
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Pupil Personnel Punctimvt in Secondary SchoaLs 

1. CollecUng school census data 

2. Maintaining school atlcndiincc .ind rcnuivjtig cvuiscs of non- 
attendance 

3. Providing physical health facilities ami coricctiiiK physical 
disabilities 

4. Classifying and distributing sludcnls to nirntid.t and classes 
in line with needs and uiititiulcs 

5. Assisting in alleviating einntional distnihatu’cs and distrac¬ 
tions 

6 . Assisting students to utili'/o fhtdr assets anti to retluce their 
liabilities 

7. Pioviding adequate analytical nnd di.ignuslic services for ori¬ 
entation and counseling of students 

8 . Assisbng students to utilize scluKil activities in line with their 
needs 

9. Assisting in placement of students in after-school activities and 
work 

Student Personnel Functions in Colic Tl»‘ dcvcUipim'nt of 
student pcisonncl work in colleges uiid nniversities has pioceeded 
at an accelerated pace during the past four decades, Tills recent 
development followed an earlier period of ri'slrictcd activity he- 
cause of the previously dcscrihed doiniiiritinn of tlic fieimau point 
of view concerning the icliitioiiships hetween tiMcliers and stu¬ 
dents, This continental point of vit*w still pcriiK'ates many in¬ 
stitutions and usually on each campus it is expressed in inodifitd 
and fragmentary form in at least one faculty nu'ctuig each aca¬ 
demic year. Until recently, it had largely replaced the ICnglish 
university point of view as it camo to America through the de¬ 
velopment of the colonial colleges.'* Although efforts to sub¬ 
stitute English for German concepts hccarno iiisisteiit and wide¬ 
spread late in tire nineteenth and early in tlu' twtuitieth cen¬ 
turies, the oiigin of modern, organized student iieisomicl work 
is found in the effoits of army psychologists to adapt war per¬ 
sonnel methods to the admission, classification, grading, and 
counseling of students caught in the greatly swollen eniollments 
in colleges following lire First World War.“>- 

'®W. 11. Cowley, “European Influences upon Anu'rk’ari Higher Fd««i- 
tion.’ The Educaiional Hecord, Vol. XX, No. 2, pp. April, 1939. 

Donald G Paterson, “The Genesis of Modem CIuidanc*('," The Educa¬ 
tional Record, Vol. XIX, No. 1, pp. 36-40, January. 1988. 
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Just prior to that war, the force of Freud’s concepts of emo¬ 
tional repressions and Dewey’s concept of the motivational effect 
of interest upon effort in Icainmg combined in the Progressive 
Education Association lofoim movement to inject dynamic ele¬ 
ments into the school situation As a result, the adjusting child 
and the adolescent were now dealt with as living and whole or¬ 
ganisms. Many other background forces might he related to the 
contemporary personnel inovenicnl. But pcrliaps this brief dis¬ 
cussion will serve as an adequate .stimulus for further inquiry by 
the reader, even as it now serves as introduction to a descnxrtion 
of student personnel sci-viccs, each geared to the real and obseiw- 
able adjusting experiences of the adolescent as he develops in tire 
school and college environment. 

The following quotation serves as a gencial e-vpiession of the 
student personnel point of view as currently formulated: 

The student per.sonnel point of view holds that the majoi responsi¬ 
bility for a student’s growth in pcnsonal and social wisdom rests with 
the student himself. Noccs.saiily, however, his development is condi¬ 
tioned by many f.ictois. It is influenced by the background, the abili¬ 
ties, attitudes, and expectancies that lie brings with him to college, by 
his college classioom experiences and by his reuctiens to these cxpcvi- 
enccs. A student’s giowth in peisonal and social wisdom will also bo 
conditioned [by others factors]. 

Adjustment Problems ami Related ScrDlces. The nahiro of 
student personnel services will be made clear by tho following 
schematic chaiacteii'/ation of students’ pioblems and the corie- 
sponding services provided to a.s.sist in the solving and resolving 
of these problems. This listing is adapted from the 1949 re¬ 
vised Student Point of View of the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion. 

Students’ Adjustment Problems Student Personnel Services 
1. Orientation to the college cn- Informational counseling prior to, 
viionment thiough inter- and at the time of, admission 
pieting the college’s objec- to college 
tivos, selecting students 
and informing students of 
piocesses, piocoduros, and 
rcsouicos of tho college 

The Student Personnel Point o{ View, American Council on Educa¬ 
tion Studies, op. cit,, p. 6. 
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Students’ Adjustment Problems 

2 Problems involved in suc¬ 
ceeding in studies by con¬ 
sistent and serious effort 
directed toward achiev¬ 
able educational and vo¬ 
cational objectives 

3. Choosing an occupational 

goal consistent with his 
aptitudes and inteiests 
and making progress in 
the requisite tiaining for 
that goal 

4. Piogressive giowth in under¬ 

standing and valuation of 
the student himself as a 
unique individual in rela¬ 
tion to his associations 
with other unique individ¬ 
uals participating in the 
same democratic com¬ 
munity 

5. Development and mainte¬ 

nance of a sense of be¬ 
longing to the institution; 
group morale achieved 
tlirough active member¬ 
ship in small gioups of 
congenial and like-mind¬ 
ed students, student par¬ 
ticipation in management 
of institutional and stu¬ 
dent affaiis, balanced so¬ 
cial-recreational paiticipa- 
tion 

6 Means of developing now 
and significant interests 
and deepening old ones 
which continue to have 
meaning for the student 


Student Personnel Service,s 

Maintenance of rccoids useful in 
helping the college and the 
student understand lUs prog¬ 
ress 

Special remediation setviccs eon- 
cemmg leading, study halnts, 
speech, and emotional devel¬ 
opment 

Competent counseling by es- 
peits and by faculty about 
educnlioniil, voeiitioiial, and 
personal goals by interpreta¬ 
tion of relevant ease d.ita, in¬ 
cluding tests of aptitude and 
interest 


Assistance to students in the do- 
velopnicnl and ledcvelopinent 
of constnietivo and meaning¬ 
ful gioup activitics-soeial, rec¬ 
reational, political, profes¬ 
sional, etc, 
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Students’ Adjustment Problems 

7 Means of learning the arts of 
living, playing, and work¬ 
ing elTcalively and amic¬ 
ably with others 

8. Finding siiitahlo quarters 
and living effecUvely 
away from homo 

9 Progioss in emotional devel¬ 
opment and in deeper in¬ 
sight into student’s own 
emotional nature 

10 Physical and mental health 

11 Develoximent with lespcct 

to ethic.il and moral un- 
dei standings axiaco with 
othei phases of the stu¬ 
dent’s development 


12. Financial self-.siippoi t in a 
manner which adds to his 
intellectual, social, and 
emotional growth 


13 Preparation for satisfying 
and socially acceptable 
sexual adjustment 

14. Pieparation for .satisfactory 
poslcollogo adjustment in 
homo, at work, and in the 
community 


Student Personnel Services 


Assistance in locating healthful 
and congenial living quarters; 
ins^icctiiig and maintaining the 
satisfactory stand.-uds of such 
quartern 

Physical and mental health serv¬ 
ices which help maintain sound 
conditions in the community 
and give adequate medical 
care to individuals 
A progiam of coordinated inter- 
Liith leligious activities 
Religious and moral counseling 
based uiion pimciplcs of coun¬ 
seling as opposed to those of 
indoctrination 

Disciplinary counseling ha.scd 
upon principles of counseling 
as opposed to those of restric¬ 
tion and imposition 
A piogram of financial counsel¬ 
ing through which students 
learn how to live on their lo- 
sources and use the cultural, 
social, and intellectual activi¬ 
ties of the college; assistance 
in finding and profiting from 
lemuncialivo woik which add 
to the student’s personal and 
piofes.sional giowth 
Sound and special counseling le- 
gaiding both physical and 
p-sychologiCiil adjustments in 
marriage 

Assistance in finding initial po.st- 
grndiialion employment in 
whicli the student’s training 
and aspirations will count for 
personal development 
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SuMhrAHY 

We have reviewed briefly some phases of backgroiitul develop¬ 
ment of modern student personnel work, Two majcm movements 
in American education combined to set the stage: intelleotuahsm 
gave way to a return to personalistic emphases, and mass tech¬ 
niques became individualized. The conveigenco of these two 
movements made possible the development of our modern meth¬ 
ods of assisting each student to develop fully and in his own in¬ 
dividual manner, but yet witliin tlie context of other developing 
peisonahties. 



chapter S. COUNSELING IN STUDENT 
PERSONNEL WORK 


In the preceding cliapler, counsclmg was outlined in terms of 
functions involved in the solving of certain hasic educational 
pioblems. This discussion defined the role of student peisonnel 
work as a whole in education. In the pu'sent chapter, we turn 
to a delineation of iieisoniiel fvinetioiis in teims of the activities 
of the dillcient types of peisonnel woikeis who aie employed in 
educational institutions. Paiticular attention will be given to the 
counseling functions of toachens’, but major emphasis will be de¬ 
voted to the work of piofcssionally tiaincd coiinselons-callod 
clinical counsolors—iov whom this liook is wiitten. This em¬ 
phasis upon clinical counseling is not meant to convoy tho im- 
piession that this i.s the whole of personnel woik. While clinical 
counseling is only ono of sovcial specialized fields dealing with 
peisonnel problems, wo maintain that it is one of the ba.sic types 
of personnel woik with individual students and that it also often 
serves to cooidinate and focus the findings and efforts of other 
types of woikcis. The present discussion of tho functions of 
clinical counselors will be followed in later chaptcis by more de¬ 
tailed desciiptions of teebniques. But at this point, we shall 
discuss the intimate reationships between counseling and teach¬ 
ing. 

Counseling as an Integral Part of Teaching. Frequently coun¬ 
seling is diought of by both adminishators and teachers as a 
function added to teaching, as something new which education¬ 
ists, psychologists, testeis, and counselors have imported into 
education fiom foreign souices. But such is not the case. 

Many of iho advocates of counseling, and perhaps none of its 
opponents, realize how deeply looted in Amoiicaii educational trndi- 
tion is this ''facc-to-faco," “lalking-Il-ovcr," oul-of-clussroom leachor- 
sludent lelationship. . . . 

fil 
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President Conant, in an address at the timo of iho Ilarvaid Ter¬ 
centenary, pointed out that Harvard’s founders stressed a “collegiate 
way of living,” characterized by daily contacts between individual 
Students and between student and tutor. In this colonial period the 
scholar served in a pastor-teacber-poheeman relationship to the stu¬ 
dent, which demanded fiom the piofessoi n coniliination of spiritual, 
mstructional, and disciplinary counsel without modem counterpart. It 
is understandable that tlio individual culty member of colomal times 
was able to know bis students and war expected to know tlu'in when 
we lealizo that as lato as 1800 there ’.vcro only twenty-four colleges 
in the United States, and in them lower than two thousand students 
and about one hundred teachers, llnis, a "cxillegi.ilc way of life,” 
because of small numbers, continued to be possible well into the 
nineteenth century, Tins was also possible hecanso of the limited 
nature of the curriculum and the homogeneity of the students. Since 
usually every faculty member was able to le.ieh every subject, it was 
logical that each teacher would have lulher complete jurisdietion over 
a certain number of students. Such supcrs'ision was sonielimes 
friendly, sometimes authoritarian, but alw.rys dose.^ 

But we now live in Hie twentieth centuiy, and the. past fe.w 
decades have witnessed the Iromcndous increase in studenhs and 
teachers in botli high schools and colleges. Thu sheer pressure 
of present-day numbers has brought into lieing new forces in 
education, many of which have had the effeet of isolating, and 
sometimes insulating, teacher and student from eaeh other. It 
is simply no longer iio.ssiblo to maintain a "enllegiate way of 
life” identical with that of the past centuries, Conseciuently our 
nostalgic yearnings for the guten altcn scUen is scarcely an ef¬ 
fective way of facing the icalities of the pre.sent day. We should 
rather turn our intelligence to the task of iin-enling a colh'giatc 
way of living which is approiinatc and effective to our own clay 
and age. It is in. tliis adventurous spirit and with this new ob¬ 
jective that educatois and personnel vvorkcis are today engaged 
m the development of counseling programs which perform func¬ 
tions for our generations similar to those undertaken by tutors 
in American colonial colleges. 

Not all, and perhaps not many, contomporniy teachers per¬ 
ceive this strategic logic undergirding contemjiorary counseling 

Donald J. Shank et al., The Teacher oji Counfeloi, Aniertcim Council on 
Education Studies, Series VI, Student Personnel Work. Vol. XII, No. 10, 
pp. 1-2 Washington, D.C.- American Council on Educulton, 1948. 
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piogiams. And it is imperative that tliey understand such a 
strategic plan. With this puiposc in mind, Shank and his asso¬ 
ciates have formulated some of the piesent-day basic and in- 
tegiating lelationships between counseling and teaching We 
quote these cogent foiTnulatioiis for the orientation of both coun¬ 
selors and teacheis at all educational levels, not just those in 
colleges: ^ 

Tiieio is little doubt that many college tcacheis see tlieir respon¬ 
sibility tovvaid the student Muclly in teims of teiiclung, If students 
have pioblems not louclicd by their leaching, tlieso are the matters 
for which deans and chaphinis and pcisonnel specialists arc hired, 
Why bother the professor? With committee weak, leaching, leseareh, 
wilting, and community contacts commanding his attention, why add 
to these buidens the function of counselor of students? Theie aie 
several leasons why the teacher can and should regaid Inmsolf as a 
teacher-counseloi 

1. Tlio teacher . . . performs ccitain counseling functions whether 
he wishes to or not. Wliilo not all students arc “pioblem” students, all 
students do bring to the classroom the concerns and ambitions of their 
life outside the classroom. Tlic deepest nnpies.sions made by the 
teacher aio tho.so made when his teaching, peilvaps inadvertently, 
touches these concerns of the student. It is then that tlie student is 
apt to come to his instuictor and ask questions. At the end of Iho 
peiiod, in the hallway, ovei the lunch counter, and in dovens of other 
spots, the college teacher is c.xerting a personal influence upon some 
of his students. Wlielher ho wants to bo or not, ho is a "counselor” 
in an unplanned and casual scn.se. 

2. The teacher can teach better if bo undei stands bis .students 
and tiiGs to apply his subject matter to then needs. . . . Teaching is 
most effective when it slaits where the student is. TIio teacher who 
seeks honestly to understand his students will inevitably find many 
ways to help them, both m Ins leaching and in his individual con¬ 
tacts. He will become a “counselor.” 

3. Specialized peisonnol sei-vicos can never leplace the day-by-day, 

intimate contact of teacher and student. Valuable as a sepaialc coun¬ 
seling service is, a personnel ofiico niu.st depend upon the tcaclioi to 
identify students with problems. . . Tbeio aio few services the 

teacher-counselor can bolter lender students than helping them find 
their way to Oio individuals or agencies that can best bo of help to 
Uiem. 


^Ihld,, pp. 11-12. 
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4. In more and more colleges the planning of improved educa> 
tional programs is being done by groups of teachers. As the colleges 
seek to meet new conditions and new needs, and as le.iehers pky a 
part in shaping institutional plans, it lia,s hecome clear th.it teachers 
who work closely widi their students aic the ones who see most tlisirly 
how die institution should he developing. The toachcr-counsclor has 
a majoi contribution to make to college planning. His understanding 
of tire student, his knowledge of student interests and problems, his 
grasp of what the colleges must do to meet student needs are all ni'ces- 
sary to intelligent college planning. 

Counseling Without Diagno.sis 

But the above statement of the logic of counseling by teachers 
is infrequently earned out in the practice of teaching. To .1 clis- 
tuibmg extent present-day counseling of .studenf.s consists of the 
giving of advice without fiust diagnosing their proliletn.s. At 
best, counseling is often merely advice based upon .superficial 
observations of pcisonality trails and heausay evidenct* of up* 
titude Too many counselors dispense advice without first mak¬ 
ing ceitain that it is appropriate to the individual .student. Thi.s 
“spray” method of guidance Ls a.s indi.sciiminate and futile a.s are 
mass methods of instiuctioii which fail to tench each .student that 
which is congnienl willi his needs, aptitudes, iiilere.sts, aud readi¬ 
ness to learn. In another scn.se, much advising, where it is not 
based upon a superficial diagno.si.s, is ba.sed upon the assumption 
that students arc able to diagnose and undcr.stand their own 
needs and aptitudes. Tliat sludeuts au: rarc'ly “psychic” to thi.s 
extent is shown by the largo piopoition of them who select 
courses of study, vocations, and cxlracunicular and social ac¬ 
tivities which are incongiuent with their potemtiahties aud thus 
lead to maladjustments. If students were able to luidcistand 
themselves, there would be little need for counselors except as 
dispensers of information and as sympathetic lislenens. Altlunigh 
these latter two functions are important m counseling, yet there 
IS need for trained diagnosticians to assist the largo proportion 
of students who are unable, otbcrwl.se, to get that dependable 
self-understanding which we call diagno.si.s. Diagnoshs' is only 
one of sevcial paits of guidance; but it is the nece.s,sary first .step. 
Counseling without knowing what is appiopriato to the student 
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(as opposed to the theoretical “average” student) is not guidance; 
it is a perpetuation of indifferent and inflexible teaching of un¬ 
differentiated classes of students. 

Tbained Versus Untrained Counselors® 

It is die usual practice in high schools and colleges to expect 
many, if not all, teachers to counsel students regarding personal 
problems not directly related to instiuction. But very few teach¬ 
ers have been tiained in the psychology of human adjustment, 
and many more are temperamentally unfitted for, or uninterested 
in, such individual relationships with students. Foi these reasons, 
such counseling is usually perfunctory and limited to advising 
students how to register for subj'ccts, without regaid to needs and 
capacities."* If some professional training in counseling were ro- 
quiied of all teachers, say, a basic elementary course in the prin¬ 
ciples of counseling (surely as leasonable a requirement as diat 

sPer.sonnol workcri should give serious thouglit to the contention made 
by Wa.sliington that (vocational) guidance would develop inorc rapidly If 
It were recognized as a part of social work rather than of education, This 
argument is based upon such embanassingly cogent reasons as, "The teacher 
is interested in a curriculum; the social woiker in iho individual Vocational 
guidance has always been and still is a sideline with the schools, . . . Only 
social workers iccoive definite training for Individual counseling . . . Pro¬ 
fessional social work grew out of the need for specialists who could solve 
iho problems of an increasing number of people unable to meet the re¬ 
quirements of n society which was rapidly becoming more comijlox, es¬ 
pecially with reference to occupations.” Forrester B. Washington, “Social 
Work and Vocational Guidance.” Occupations, Vol, XIV, No. 6, pp, 547- 
552, March, 1930. 

* A decado ago, in its report the Advisory Committee on Education stated: 
“In few fields of endeavor are the existing social facilities more inadequate 
than in vocational guvdanco.” Scarcity of trained workers is advanced as 
one of the reasons for tins conclusion. See Report of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Education. Woshington, D.C • Government Printing Office, 1938, 
p 107. A decado later, anelhcr presidential committee, this one limiting It¬ 
self to the field of higher education, restated and reemphasized the strategic 
importance of guidance functions in democratic education. But the later 
report gave no indication that the commilteo judged the current counseling 
programs to bo adequate for the sltalcgio purpose of the function. See 
“A Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education” Higher 
Education for American Democracy, Vol. I, Establishing the Goals. Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.' Government Printing OlDce, 1947. 
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pertaining to courses in teaching techniques), then the prevalent 
system of advising would be immeasurably improved. 

There would still be need, however, for climciaiis with special¬ 
ized and advanced training to diagnose and counsel concerning 
complex pioblcms beyond the capacity of ordinary teachers. 
If counseling is to become effective, we can no longer expect un¬ 
trained advisers to perform all counseling function.s; only desul¬ 
tory and ineffective advising can be the outcome. The .services 
of the teacher-adviser must be supplemented by the work 
of piofessionally trained counselors, called clinical counselors 
(or merely counselois) in this book. Tlicse .specialized coun¬ 
selors attempt to make a "complete study of the indn'idual from 
the viewpoint of his adaptability in divcr.se .situations.”® As 
Viteles says,® “. . . the point of emphasis in such clinical .study is 
the individual—an individual looked upon as an intc'gratcd or¬ 
ganization of behavior patterns—as a ‘whole’ personality against 
a background of objective conditions to which he is called upon 
to adapt himself.” 


Teactiehs as CouN.sr.t.on.s 


Although there is need for more piofessionally trained (and 
different types of) counselors, yet it is equally necessary that all 
teachers he encouraged and trained to work with individual stu¬ 
dents, In some cases, tlie results will he ineffective counseling, 
hut die effect upon the teacher will be very bcucTicial in that she 
may begin to consider the needs of her pupils In relationship 
with tile subject matter she teaches. Moreover, such counseling 
teachers will be able to contribute valuable anecdotal data to the 
diagnoses of students by trained woikcrs. Only the teacher can 
observe many significant types of pupil behavior, but for the 
most part she is not trained to interpret such data. 

Administrators should not expect teachers to become effective 
counselors without being tiained.^ No such assumption is made 


New York: W, W. Norton & 


® Moms S. Viteles, Industrial Psychology, 

Company, Inc., 1932, pp. 34-35. 

® Ibid, p. 690 . 

school, teachers "know less 
the facts about tlielr pupils whidi educators, guidance 
specinhsts, and psychologists consider of Importanco In tlio educational treat- 
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in legard to the teaching of subject matter, and ccitainly the task 
of diagnosing and counseling is as technical and complex as teach¬ 
ing itself. 

Theie are differences of opinion regarding the lole of the 
teacher in personnel woik. Three of the opinions arc quoted 
below. Wilkins asserts tliat. ® 

Advisoiy work ought not to be scpaiated from tlie actual teaching 
load. The same iieoxile should do it. This means, then, simply mak¬ 
ing the best of wliat wc have. I don't mean accexitiiig what wo now 
have and calling it good enough; hut taking teacheis who could con¬ 
ceivably be good advisers, getting them to study advising, training 
tliem. 

Cowley, however, contends tliat. ® 

Ideally every instructor is essentially a pcisonncl officer, but he 
must depend upon specialists to perform coitam personnel services for 
which ho is untiained. In the best of possible colleges evciy instruc¬ 
tor would be individually uiteicstcd in the studerils undei his direc¬ 
tion, but he cannot tieat them when they aio ill, nor counsel them 
conceimng coinplc.x vocational problems, nor adminislor loans and 
scholaislups, nor diicct intelligence testing programs, nor uticlerlako 
responsibility for a number of other personnel sei-vicos. 

In discussing the need of better training for counselors, Strang 
says: 

Far from encouraging touchers to rush in wheio experts fear to 
tread, this book aims to piescnl the complexity of the counseling 
process in such a way that teachci.s wlio aic aheady doing advisoiy 
woik will be influouced to piocecd moie wisely and slowly than they 
otherwise would, and will bo deterred from attempting guidance 
which tliey cannot give effectively. 


ment of individual children ” Harry Leigh Baker, "High School Tonchers’ 
Knowledge of Their Pupils.” School Review, Vol. XLVI, pp. 175-190, 
March, 1938 

® E. II. Wilkins, "Tho Orientation of the College Sliidcnt.” Problems of 
College Education, Earl Iludelson, editor. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1928, p. 253. 

®W H. Cowley, The Personnel Bihllographical Index. Columbus: Tlio 
Ohio State University Press, 1932, p. 4. 

^0 RuUi Strang, The Role of ihe Teacher in Personnel Work. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University Press, 1935, p. v. 
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To contend tliat tlie Infoimal type of teachpr-studcnt relation¬ 
ship alone constitutes an acleciuale personnel program is similar 
to the contention that pieoccupalion with things intellectual is 
tlie sole function of schools (particulaily the college's). Ti*achers 
who are predominantly subject-matter-minded will have little ex¬ 
cept subject matter to discuss with .students. Furthermore, to 
aigue tliat only teachers should couii-sel is to ignore the unicpie 
function of untrained teachers. The contrilmliou of personnel 
work cannot be realized if two diffcrentialecl functions are con¬ 
fused. The counselor must be accepted as one of the many 
specialized educational workers. Teaching is n type of counsel¬ 
ing, but only a few of the many personnel functions can be 
discharged by teachers. Tlie personnel point of view should per¬ 
meate tlie entire school, but the many difTcrent personnel func¬ 
tions must be discharged by diffeicnt types of w'orkers. 

Contributions of Teachers to Personnel Work. To continue 
witli our discussion of the counseling functions of teachers, it is 
evident that the teacher per se has a most .significant function 
to perform in personnel work. IIoi significunl coiitril)ution.s (as a 
teacher and not as a counselor) to the realization of iicrsoimcl ob¬ 
jectives may bo listed as: 

Creating and maintaining in her classroom an atmosphero p.sy- 
chologically conducive to the dcvcloptncnl of oiilimnm motivation, 
healthy emotional balance and socialized ntliliKh's through m.iinlain- 
ing friendly and poisonalizcd relationships with each student *>■ 

Cultivating in each student an intense clesiro to learn what can he 
learned and to achieve satisfaction, os well as success, in life adjust¬ 
ments 

The counselor will be stimulated in his apprai.sal of this poirit—tho 
teacher-classroom experiences as determiners of behavior and us resources 
for therapeutic adjustments of students—by the relei'iint re-searehes uiwn 
elementary school children and teaeliers. See especially Harold A. Anderson 
and Joseph E. Brewer, Studies of Teachers' Classroom Pmomlillcs II Ap¬ 
plied Psychology Monograph, No. 8. Stanford University, Calif.: Stiuiford 
University Press, June, 1946. 

Plarold A Anderson, Joseph E. Brewer, and Mary Frances Reed, Hludivs 
of Teachers’ Classroom PcrsonalUtes III, Applied r.syoholoKy Monograph, 
No. 11. Stanford University, Calif,: Stanford University Press, December, 
1946. 
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Modifying teaching techniques and subject matter in terms of tlie 
needs and readiness to learn of each pupil, i.e., individualizing in- 
shuction and making it appropiiale to tlie capacities and needs of 
each student 

Obsei-ving and iccoiding significant and relevant data about those 
intangible but impoilant faclois we cull motivation, attitudes, and 
social skills 

Refening to trained counselors and other specialists, those students 
whose problems cannot be alleviated by teaching techniques or 
through informal counseling by the teacher 

These unique personnel functions of teachers are often in¬ 
formally and iiidirt'clly pciformcd. Peihaps they are most effec¬ 
tive when peifonncd in this way and, thcrofoie, should not be 
foiinally organized as aie other types of iicrsonncl seivices. Per¬ 
sonnel woikeis realize that faculty-student contacts aie extremely 
impoitanl as a moans of pi eventing, or assisting in the leadjust- 
menl of, many student inoblcms. Hopkins’ early observation 
must not lie ignored m our curicnt and justified insislence upon 
the need for specialized pcrsoimel seivices; wc must see clearly 
that both the teaching and tlic specialized type are necessary to 
an effective piogrumd* 

If we look hack wo see that over since the American college was 
founded tlieie luivo been men who because of their personality have 
made profound impressions on the students. Tliosc men have had, all 
tliiougli the yeais, a wry ical and sinecio inleros't in the individual 
and have worked with them oulskle of their nairow lesUicted leach¬ 
ing function in jiist the way that we desiic men to woik with students 
today. Such men, no matter how far back we go, are men who stand 
out on any particular college campus and arc the teachers that are 
looked up by the alumni wlien they come back. It seems to me essen¬ 
tial that we do not lose sight of the fact that those men, at that time 
and today, are actually personnel woikers in a very true sense. 

If teachers discharge the above tcacliing functions effectively, 
they will have made most significant conh'ilnitions to the develop¬ 
ment of an effective education. Incident.illy, they will prevent 
the development of many maladjustments. Prevenlion of prob¬ 
lems by performing^ fimeUons implied in effective teaching is one 
of the chief personnel ftinclions of teachers. 

'-L, B Iloiiklns, “Personiit'l Work in Colleges," Nctev Biillclln. of the 
Bureau of Voauionai Information, Vol HI, p. 05, .Suptemher, 1925, 
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Reciprocal Relationships of Teachers and Personnel Workers. 
The development of an adequate personnel program is in large 
part dependent upon a clear understanding of the reciprocal re¬ 
lationship between tcacheis and specialized personnel workers. 
The effective teacher is as much pupil-mindc'd as i.s the personnel 
worker, hut each diiects his main emphivsis toward difftnenl nt'eds 
of the pupil. The effective teacher individualizes her group in¬ 
struction to get the maximum effort from the pupil and to iden¬ 
tify and refer pupils needing specialized help beyond that af¬ 
forded by personalized instruction. The personnel worker helps 
to select and distribute students to cla.s.ses and cour.se.s of .study 
appiopriate for, and congiuent with, their needs and potentiali¬ 
ties. He also serves as a specialist in dealing with pi oblems which 
are not adjusted btj means of ordinary classroom assistance. He 
acts as a personal and infonnal teacher (in the one-to-ono class 
of die counseling intoiview) with icgard to pi oblems, needs, and 
potentialities which are not yet provided for in the curriculum. 
At the same time, he serve.s in the capacity of advocate of the 
student point of view in school planning and urges further modi¬ 
fication of the content of cuiriculums to meet the needs of the 
types of students he has discovered. 

Both the pcisonncl worker and the teacher have their unique 
and their common functions. Sometimes one person functions in 
both areas. But the pcnsonuel worker continues to emphasize 
his unique functions in oidcr that the pupil point of view and 
die nonintcllcctual needs of students will not be lost sight of in 
the unfortunate and piedominant texlbook-mindedness of mc).st 
teachers. Personnel workers function in areas of students’ lives 
which are unknown by some teachers and with which education 
may not deal for many decades. Ultimately, this sharp differen- 
tiatroir will not be needed as more teachers accept and operate on 
the basis of the philosophy of puprl-mindedness. Bui even in that 
remote educational utopia, there will still be need of specialized 
guidance workers. As our knowledge of human nature increases, 
we shall see more clearly the technicalities involved in .studemts’ 
adjustment and will employ more specialists to deal with those 
extra-teaching functions. Then, we shall not assume that the in¬ 
structional techniques of the classroom typo can bo expected to 
produce all the desired and desirable outcomes of education, 
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Then, the personnel specialists will be given a status coordinate 
witli teaching and administrative specialists^® 

The Organization of Personnel Work 

Piesent High School OrganizalionP'- The administration of 
peisonnel work in high schools usually cenlcis in the principal’s 
office except in systems piovidcd with special counselors. Teach^ 
CIS aie expected to advise students upon piohlcms of social and 
extiacurricular activities and vocational choice tluough the in¬ 
adequate medium of the homeroom. Complex and difficult piob- 
lems are usually referred to the principal Special teacheis may 
be employed to teach classes in group guidance. In many 
schools, no records are kept of interviews and case histoiies; 
interviewing is spasmodic and often takes place "on the lun" or 
m die presence of other students. In mo.st high schools, counsel¬ 
ing is a function of special, selected teachers. In an increasing 
number of schools, tlie piincipal either secures special training 
or employs counselors who aro trained in personnel techniquo.s. 

Present College Organization. Hie organization of personnel 
work in colleges diEers from that of high schools piincipally m 
the specialization of counsclois. While faculty members con- 
tmue to dispense advice to the students about registration 
in courses, an increasing number of personnel specialists aro 

18 FroehUcli has reported the results of a 1946 .survey of .ill puhlle liigli 
schools to delernuno hciw many couiiselinR and guidance ofRcer.s were em¬ 
ployed. The survey indicated tliat a total of 8,299-.3.6]8 nien and 4,681 
women olTicers wore employed in 3,990 .schools. Tliat is, only 16 4 per 
cent of the 24,314 schools returning the quesUonnairc reported tliat gmd.vnce 
officers were emiiloyed. But tlio 16.4 iier cent of the high .scliools cmiiloymg 
counselors enrolled 44,7 pet cent of the pupils cmolled m those high seluiuls. 
In comparing these results svitli an eiulicr survey (1939) by Gieenloaf and 
Brewer, Froelilicli concludes that "The number of eotinselois is 2 or 3 times 
what it w,is in 1939, The mniiber of schools employing counselors lias 
apparently tripled.” See Clifford Froclilieh, ''Counselors ntul Guidance 
Officers in Public Secondary Scliools," Occupalloivi, Vol, XXVI, pp 522- 
527, May. 1948. 

Rachel Dunaway Cox, Covmrlon and Tlwlr Work. Harrisburg, I’a.i 
Aiclnvcs Pulilisliing Co. of Pciiiisybiuna, 1915 

Clifford E, Eiickson, editor, A ffMlu TvU for Culdanoe Workers, New 
York. Prontieo-IIall, Inc., 1947. 
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being charged with responsibility for the various personnel func¬ 
tions. These personnel officers include; Freshmen Week advisers, 
registration advisers, psychiatrists, vocational counselors, physi¬ 
cians, supervisors of extiacurricular and social activities, dormi¬ 
tory supervisors, religious advisers, and diiectors of employment 
and placement. 

In university personnel work, unfortunately, these specialists 
and the counselors sometimes work iiidependc'ntly of each otherd® 
During tire past decade a laige number of high schools and col¬ 
leges have improved tlie coordinating relationships among coun¬ 
selors and personnel workers. Despite this mea.siire of progress, 
in a significant numher of institutions tlieie i.s still inadecpiate 
coordination. As a result, case data are exchanged infieipiently. 
Consequently, students aie often confused by conflicting advice 
and fragmented counseling. One officer .specialr/es cm one type 
of problem, and another concentrates upon a diffenait segment 
of the student. Moicover, many of tlu'so speciah.sls are isolated 
fiom the univcisrty administiation so that the personnel point of 
view and piogram aio presented, if at all, in a piecemeal fashion 
to the faculty. Thus, no compichcnsivc policy and program are 
envisaged and developed, and budgetary allowance.^ aie the 
scraps of what is left after demands for research and instruction 
are met. What is needed, as Cowley so cogently pointed out, 
is a cooidinator of personnel services who has a major adminisha* 
tive status comparable to that of the academic dean and the man¬ 
ager of business affaiis. Under such conditions, the iJorsoimel 
point of view would make itself felt inoie effectively upon ad- 
minisriation, faculty, and students, and a program could be de¬ 
veloped which would be an integral part of the c’dueutional proc¬ 
ess Furtliermoie, all phases of personnel work would bo con¬ 
stantly supervised by tlie cooidinator who, through professional 
competency and personal prestige, would function to the end 
that the student might be better served by the school. 

H Cowley, "Tlio Strategy of Coordination." Oacuimthnii, Vol. 
XVI, pp. 724-727, May, 1938. 

W. H. Cowley, "Tlio Disappearing Douiv of Men.” Address given be¬ 
fore tlie nineteenth annual convention of the NiUional Assool.ilion of Doans 
and Advisers of Men, Austin, Tox., Apr. 2, 19.37. Printed in tlio MoortsUirian 
Notes of tho Ninetcentli Annual Conference of tlm National As-snciiUion of 
Deans and Advisers of Men, p. 12, 1937. 
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Williamson has outlined five types of coordination designed 
to dovetail specialized and decentialized personnel services into 
a total piogiam of services to individual clientsd^ Tlieso types 
aie- 

(1) elimination of iinclesiiable legalistic division of the field of 
endeavor into mdependont jurLsdiclions; (2) coutiniious program of 
education of all specialists with respect to the work pcifomied by ono 
another, (3) development of mutual lespcct among specialties and 
and specialists; (4) stimulation of each specialist to watch for cases 
which should be refeued to other specialists; (5) continuous and co- 
opeiativo analyses of the changing needs of the clients, individually 
and collectively. Means to implement these types of coordination in¬ 
clude’ in-service training, seminars; social and informal relationships; 
peisoiializcd rcLitionsliips among specialists; consultations and case 
confeiences, bioadenmg of foimal professional tuuning to include 
relevant malciials from other specialties, continuous emiihasis on the 
desiiabihly of cooidination by adininisliativo heads, estalihshment of 
cooidinaling committees and councils with lolatiiig mcmbciship; as¬ 
signment of responsibility for the maintenance of cooidinating rela¬ 
tionships among decentialized agencies. 

Another important aspect of the administration of counseling 
services has been discussed chsewhere,^® This a.spcct is the super¬ 
vision of counseling services', parllcuhrltj those involved In cduca~ 
tional and vocational counseling,, and in an agency employing 
specialized couusclors. The analysis referred to was made in 
teims of a counseling agency in a university but has relevancy to 
tire problems of high school guidance dcpaitmcnts in which 
ti allied counselors are employed. The supervision of teachers 
who counsel is chaiacterizcd by the special means used to main¬ 
tain an effective level of counselor sei’vice for students. The 
methods of evaluation and supcivision of the work of trained 
counselois desciibed in this ailiclc include the following: (1) 
noniegular consultations initiated by the counselor and concerned 
with technical and pciplexmg aspects of a case, (2) systematic 
case reading by an evaluator in much the same way that a case 

E G, WilUamson, '‘Gomdinaliun by Uio Administrator.” Tho Journal of 
Higher Education, Vol. XIX, No. 0, pp. 801-300, Juno, 1948. 

i®E. G. Williamson, "Supi'rvlsion of Counseling Sorvictss.” Journal of 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, Vol. VIII, No 3, pp. 297- 
311. *' 
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reader functions in some social work agencies; (3) case con¬ 
ferences attended by all counselors employed in the agency and 
including teachers; (4) infrequent evaluation of a sampling of 
cases by an outside visiting consultant. 

In this connection, six ciiteria f<ir evaluation of tlu* counseling 
of stall members aie suggested: (1) congnience of the students’ 
desires and the counselors advice especially with respect to 
educational and vocational objectives; (2) the coiniselee's satis¬ 
factions with the outcomes of counseling; (S) the extent and 
depth of the counseloe’s understanding of his problems and of the 
means to their resolution; (4) congruity between the oppor¬ 
tunities for readjustment (or tiaining and placement in the case 
of occupational counseling) and the counseling and advice given 
by the counselor; (5) adequacy of consideiation given by tire 
counselor and counselce to personality factors, especially in the 
case of occupational counseling; (6) the adeejuaey of counseling 
records by means of which subsequent counseling can be an ef¬ 
fective continuation of preceding counseling relationships. 

Mechanical Setup Not Enough. In addition to the above con¬ 
siderations in the organization of personnel work, wts may men¬ 
tion others of a psychological nature. The.se Intangible condi¬ 
tions are as indispensable to the development of an adequate pro¬ 
gram as are matters of finance and staff. There can ho no effec¬ 
tive personnel program unless administratons and teachers have 
become enthusiastic advocates of the pupil point of view as the 
basic philosophy of education. No piograrn of aptitude t('.stiiig, 
cumulative record keeping, group guidance classes, and counsel¬ 
ing by teachers will result in die optimum growth and acl|ustment 
of pupils unless these devices grow out of this paint of view. 
These are but mechanical aids to the realization of an objective. 
In many schools it would be better if cumulative records were 
unknown since they are often used mechanically in diagnosing 
and counseling. The same comment may he made concerning 
much testing which has become an end in itself and has had little 
value for students. Those educators, including some personnel 
workers, who use mechanical means to avoid a direct attack upon 
problems of human adjustment have clone harm to the student 
and discredit to the personnel movement. Theirs is an attitude 
as incongruous with the peisonnel point of view as is the con- 
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tention that all student problems may be solved by the exclusive 
use of classroom techniques. 


Personnel Functions at Different EnucA'noNAL Levels 

We turn now to a review of peisonnel functions to be per- 
foimcd at the diffeient levels of education, using problems of 
vocational choice as an illustration. A similai differentiation of 
functions opciatcs in the othci areas of the student’s life. 
Such an outline will serve to explain many of the diffciences 
which characteiize points of view and types of work of high 
school and college personnel woikeis. Some of these differences 
anse out of diffciences in age and chaiacter of students and dif¬ 
ferences in curriculums and in geogiaphical location at the dif¬ 
feient levels of education. A better undcistanding of these dif¬ 
ferent functions will explain why high school and college workers 
sometimes differ in point of view and methodology. 

Fiisl Steps in Junior High School In the junior high school, 
counseling activities are varied. Vocational information given 
to fire student can bo detailed. A student’s scholastic ability can 
be diagnosed definitely, and tentative plans can be made in 
terms of the amount and general type of educational tiaining to 
be absorbed with profit to the student and to society. At the 
same time, counselors may begin the rccoiding of data, the mak¬ 
ing of tentative diagnoses, and counseling icgarding social ad¬ 
justments, emotional habits, general patterns of woik, intellectual 
inteiests, and any special aptitudes which may be revealed at that 
age. As a mental hygiene function, the student can be intro¬ 
duced to his own psychological make-up and also to tire general 
fields of lire world’s work, together with the type and amount of 
training involved. This means helping one junior high school 
student to understand that his possible vocational adjustment will 
involve studying in a vocational school for mechanical work. 
For another student, it would moan helping him to understand 
tliat his intellectual capacity is of such a nature that ho can absorb 
college training with piofit and that ho should prepare for some 
typo of work involving statistics. Still another student can bo 
made to understand that his social skills are his chief asset and 
drat he will need to gel a minimum of geneial academic tiaining 
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beyond high school and to get specific job training in some sales 
organization, Tliese plans, tentative and general, should he 
tlroioughly understood by both the student and his paieuts The 
details can be decided upon later as the student progresses in ago 
and b-aining. 

Definite piofessionalizcd records sbould be, kept for each in¬ 
dividual student so that those who counsel Iniu later may have a 
clear picture of bis background. If these records vveie avail¬ 
able at the present lime, it would be nmeh easier to nmler.stand 
how a student arrived at bis particular acljustrueiits at the age of 
18 or 20. Moreover, certain emotional, personality, and alti¬ 
tudinal distiiibances could be much more adequately diagnosed 
and counseled in terms of such a case background. 

In Senior High School. In the senior high seboni counseling 
procedures can become more specific and definite, largely in 
terms of rechecking the diagnosis made in junior high school, 
the additional diagnosis of inteiest pattern,? not heretofore cr\»stal- 
lized, the identification of spcciali/cd aptitudes unci attitudes 
which have matuied at this age, and the making of definite plans 
for educational training or immediate vocational placement. 

In Junior College. In junior college the entire piogram of 
vocational and educational adjustment for an individual should 
be reviewed most carefully and oveiy previous diagnosis re- 
checked. At this point a large mirnbcr of .students will .shift 
their vocational choices. If the college counselor is uninformed 
of the case background, he will be at a loss to luiclerstand the 
causes and validity of these shifts. One of the most seiiou.s wc'ak- 
nesses in any college personnel program is the lack of valid data 
received from tlie high schools'. As a mutter of fact, adc'cpiato 
case records are not kept by mo.st high school counselors, and 
much of the fragmentary information available is ii relt'vunl, One 
is led to believe that counselors either do not have significant in¬ 
formation about their students or else they are so unprofessional 
m tlieir work habits that they think case records are imimpoilant. 

During the junior college, specific plans will lie made for most 
students in legard to thcii general educability, their probable 
vocational adjustment, and the tiaining ncce.s'.sary and possible 
for them in terms of their aptitude.?. Definite choice.? will 
usually be made duung this period, but for some students, im- 
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maturity wiH postpone the making of such a definite choice. 
It may not he until the senior year that definite plans can be 
made. Eoi ccitain individuals, intciest patterns will not crystal¬ 
lize until much later in life, and whatever aptitudes aie present 
will not show up clearly in any early diagnosis. Every coun¬ 
selor must e.xpect to have a good percentage of such cases, 
consequently wc' cannot lule arhitiarily that every shident must 
decide on liis vocational and educational plans by the end of the 
sophomoie year. Such an arbiliary rule may be administialively 
convenient, but it is psychologically unsound, as eveiy counselor 
knows. 

In Senior College. During the senior college most students 
will begin specialized haining based upon the diagnosis of voca¬ 
tional and educational possibilities made in the junior college 
peiiod. The counselor may render valuable sm-vices at this time 
in assisting both those students who have not definitely made a 
choice or mappc'd out a proguun of training, and those who are 
not satisfactoiily measuimg up to their potentialities. This func¬ 
tion of motivating students up to the limits of their capacities 
is a most impoitaut one since we cannot assume that all students 
have the piopcr attitude, ambition, and work habits to utilize 
fully llieir potentialities Allhougb most educators fool that 
genius will find its own way, there arc still an uncomfoitably 
large number of failing geniuses. One of the most tragic cases 
handled by the author was a student diagnosed at the ago of 8 
as intellectually gifted. No one had a.s.si,sted this student in car¬ 
rying out the original diagnosis of intellectual superiority, and 
consequently he wa,s not tiaincd to insc his potentialities. Today 
ho is doing a mediocre type of work far below his intellectual 
capacity. Even though such cases aic rare, yet peisous of this 
type are so valuable to social pi ogress that we dare not become 
indifferent to the possibility that genius will not find its own way 
unaided. In this re.spGCt, the counselor becomes not only a 
diagnostician, but a conservator of human icsourccs. This is 
a most important function, equal in importance to diagnostic 
work. 

Flaccmont, The final institnlional step in mo.sl personnel pro¬ 
grams is that of plaoemcnl in work which has boon chosen in 
terms of the individual’s capacities and bis training based upon 
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tliose capacities.” It is apparent that lilacement work is at the 
present time too widely divorced fioni other phases of pcr.sonnel 
programs. Some industrial placement officers assmno that, be¬ 
cause a student has come to them from a .speciali/.cd training 
program, a suitable type of work is the only proper one open 
to him. Such is not always the case .since many crdlege cnrricu- 
luins provide training .simultaneously for a vauety of occupa¬ 
tions, some of which the student may not have consitleied. 
Eventually, personnel work will be coordinated .so that placement 
officers have acce.ss to the results of the individual eonn.seling. It 
is reasonable to suppose that under such condition.s placement 
officers will be aided in helping the student to find that a specific 
job with a specific fiim has been made possible because early 
in life someone guided him toward a general field of work for 
which he had potentialities for this ultimate and specific job 
placement. 

Adjustment to Educahiliiy, Now that we have reviewed in 
geneial outline some of the personnel functions performed at 
diffeieiit school levels, wo need to heed a warning. Pt‘r.soiuiel 
workers must not fall into the fallacy in logic that many other 
educators, especially many curriculum niakeis, .scaun to have 
fallen into, uta., that most students will complete their education 
in college. On tlic basis of this assumption, nearly all .students 
are required to take the same counsevs of study and are expected 
to develop a standard pattern of social and cmotiorml hubits. 

On tlie one hand, many able students do not secure any typo 
of training beyond high school. We often uncriliciilly assume 
that all, or most, intellectually gifted students enroll in college. 
But such is not the case. Anderson and Berning reported the 
results of an extensive survey of Minnesota high school gradu¬ 
ates of June, 1938. A follow-up study was made one year after 
graduation. The authors conclude: 

Forrest Kirkpatrick e< al., Placement Work in Caliches. Amcricttn 
Council on Education Studies, Series VI, Student Personnel Work, No. 20. 
Washington, DC.: Ameiieun Council on Educiulcm, 1048. 

soG. Lester Anderson and T. J, Bcnilng, "Wlinl Happens to High School 
Graduates?” Studies in Higher Education, Biennial Beport of llu' Ckini- 
mitteo on Educational Resoarcli, University of Minnesota, p. 20, 1938- 
1940, 1941. 
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Tlie common assumption . . . tlial all able high school students 
almost without exception giavitatc to collego or university is not 
sound. For every gtacluato tc/io ranked m the upper ten percent of 
his high school class and entered college, another graduate who ako 
ranked m the tipircr ten percent did not enter college. For every 
graduate who ranked in the upper 30 iicrccnt of his class and entered 
college, two graduates wlio lankcd in the uppei 30 percent did not 
enter collego. If colleges and univeisiltcs arc looking for increasing 
numbeis of highly able people, they would .seem to ho available, for 
not even a majonly of them arc yet in college. 

But it must also he noted that a large number of high school 
graduates aic not able, intellectually, to succeed in college 
couises, as those courses are now organized and taught. TIrese 
students will need counseling in the junioi high school in choos¬ 
ing an Qccuiiation which does not require college training. For 
this reason, coimselciis mu.st ho alert to the need for detailed 
diagnosis and couruseling regarding the choice of a specific voca¬ 
tion by most pupils in junior high school. Counseling such 
students cannot bo postponed until later, since they leave school 
early for specific jol) phiceinont.*^ For a few high school .stu¬ 
dents, a definite diagnosis and specific counseling can he post¬ 
poned, but for most high school students (those who cannot or 
should not attempt college work) the counselor must peisuade 
student and parents to make .specific and immediate vocational 
plans in lino with the results of a dependable diagnosis. 

Types ok PraisoNNEL Wouk 

To dosciiho personnel woik further, we turn now to a discus¬ 
sion of the functions of the woikcis themselves. On each level 
of education thoie arc a number of personnel workers who 
perfoira different types of functions. These workers differ with 
respect to the oomple,\ity and technicalities of the problems they 
are able to diagnose and counsel. Of course, the same woiker 
may perform at different levels piovidod ho has adequate train¬ 
ing and, further, provided that the .student hoing counseled 
needs such a.ssistunce. A review of these types of worker will 

Ruth E. Eckerl and Thomas O. Mareliall, When Youth Leave School 
New York Regents Inquiiy. New York*. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1939. 
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indicate tlieir wide range of personnel functions ancl will also 
serve as furtlicr orientation to the specific role of the clinical 
counselor to whose functions most of this book is devoted 

These types of personnel work may he described in terms of 
the types of personnel workers and the tmicpie fnnetions each 
one performs. This outlining of types of worker is based upon 
the known variety of pvohlcins exhibited by .students, In view 
of fire vaiiety and complexity of students’ problems, it is dear 
that personnel services demand not one, but a immbi'r of types 
of worker. To insist that any one type, Icaclier oi .specialist, 
can peiform all kinds of services with all lypc.s of prohlein.s is to 
ignore the fact that students require the assistance of many 
specialists, including teachers. 

Peisonnel woikcrs may be classified into four types- group, 
advisory, instructional, and clinical In the following section, 
each typo will be desciibed as to funclion.s pr-rfonned and the 
typo of problems which each worker is trained to diagnose and 
counsel. Some of these workers perform on a layman’.s level of 
effectiveness with regard to certain piohlenis and on a profes¬ 
sional level in dealing with other types of adiUvStincnts. All types 
are necessary in an effective piogram of nssi.slanee to .students. 
All must be trained to di.s'charge their nnitiue fnnetions. 

Group Work, The group type of personnel work includes all 
that has been called c'ctracurric-ular.''*® This impoitunt phase of 
education is designed to a.ssi.st the student to develop hahit.s of 
citizenship and social adjustment by means of partieijiatioii in 
the activities of groups, But in largo yiait llu-u; i.s no attt'inpl to 
diagnose tlie peculiar needs of each pupil and to use ucUvities 
as a means of readjustment and as a prevention of nialndjnstnient. 
Unless groups are wisely handled, the students who aie alu-ady 
leadeis often participate excessively, and those who need to 

®^The reader will find tlio following references of value in uutlerst.iiirling 
this phase of personnel work. 

Janet Agnes Kelley, College Life md the Mores. Now York; TiMcher.") 
College, Columbia University, 1949. 

Louise Price, Creative Group Woik on the Ctmpus, New Y'oik: 'reuelien 
College, Columbia University, 1041. 

Ruth Strang, Croup Activities in College ancl Scconchri/ firlnmt New 
York' Ilarpei & Biotheis, 1941. 

Jane Waiters, Iligh-school Personnel Work Tocluy, Nevv York; MeCraw- 
Uill Book Company, Inc , 1946, Chap. Vlt. 
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develop socially advantageous personality traits arc permitted to 
giavitate to the side lines. 

Persons who are active on this level of personnel work include. 

Deans of men and women who supervise social functions, activities, 
clubs, piiblicdtioiis, etc. 

Doimitoiy dircclois and activity and social advisois 

Diiectois of student unions and piogiam consultants 

Cooidmalnis of lecioalioii 

Direclots of activities Iniicaus, oigani'/ation’s advisors, fraternity and 
soioiity advisci.s, etc. 

Teacheis ancl administrators who act as advisers for clubs, class, 
school councils, etc. 

These workeis coun.scl students in social situations. In a sense, 
some of them aie piacticing sociologists, though frequently with¬ 
out sociological tiaiiiiiig. While the imiiortanco of their function 
is granted, it is appaient that their work must be a supplement 
to, and not a substitute! for, individuali’/ed ccnm.scling. Other¬ 
wise, we shall have the curious anomaly of personnel workers 
peipetuntnig tho cnors of most teacheus—using a blanket pre¬ 
scription without individualized diagnosis and Ihciefore without 
adjustment to individual needs 

Granted the thesis that students aic more than cerebral cor¬ 
tices, poss'es,s'ed of biped,s, then group activities need no justiG- 
cation as a legitimate part of higher education. Gioup activities 
that arc wisely .supervised arc effective means for the develop¬ 
ment of socialized attitudes and habits of social cooperation. 
And activities arc a neccssaiy .supiilemcnt to the classroom if 
education is to assist in tlic development of desirable traits. 
While insisting upon the necessity of this part of educational 
experience, one may still doploie tho scarcity of vigorous and 
adequately trained peisonncl workeis in this prhase of personnel 
work. 

Advisory. The second typo of personnel woiker, the advisory 
type, is usually tiuined in the tcaclihig of ccitain subject matter 
and appointed to interview students about personal problems. 
Fortuuatc'ly, an increasing number of those counselors aio seem¬ 
ing sufTieienl professional training to diagnose and advise svith 
icgard to relatively simple jirobleins of .school progress, orienta¬ 
tion and adjustment, choice of subjects ancl occupations, and mild 
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emotional and home adjustments Tliey are not, however, usu¬ 
ally prepared to diagnose complex psychological iiroblems. 

We may classify in this category: 

Advisers who counsel on tiie basis of impressions collected in a sin¬ 
gle interview 

Counselors who aro able to interpret case data limited to school 
grades, teadieis’ repoits of behavior, records of participation in activi¬ 
ties, etc. 

Placement officers and directors who refer students to employment 
openings after determining qualifications' by tiieans of review of ex¬ 
periences and grades, usually supplemented by a cursory interview 
with die student 

General counselors who are able to diagnose and to advise about 
the choice of an occupation, ineffective .study li.ibits, social adjust¬ 
ments, paiticijiatloii in activities, oriontution of new pupils to the 
school, stimulation to optimum Icaining, moial unci idliical develop¬ 
ment, financial problems, etc. These counselor.s' are experienced teach¬ 
ers qualified to assist pupils; but they has'c an appieeiation of their 
limitations in the diagnosing and counseling of enrripliealed problems 
and they recognize the need for using both cliniciiins and teachers for 
pupil adjustment. At tho present time, these cminsi'lois funetion as 
general practitioners, but in the future wc may e,\pet't lliiit they will 
become trained to handle more complex prolilem.s in an ciToctivc 
manner. 

Instructional Counssling. The thud type of personnel woik, 
the teaching or instructional type, is, by all odds, the ino.st preva¬ 
lent and requires extended discu.ssion. Foi many decades, edu¬ 
cators discussed the individual pupil and his needs and then often 
proceeded to ignore individuality by teaching all iiupils the. same 
tilings in tlie same way. The only concession to individual dif¬ 
ferences was tliat of remedial instruction designed to force-feed 
the backward pupil up to the predclcrmined .standard. With 
tins one dubious exception, individual differences were sometimes 
recognized by teachers only as undcshahle dcviation.s to be 
leveled down oi up to standardized mediocrity. Tlic chief coun¬ 
seling technique was to teach die textbook and to ignore cxtui- 
cerebral needs and interests. In recent decade.s, however, many 
teacheis have made serious attempts to use instinctional tech¬ 
niques as a way of helping the pupil to achieve optimum adjust¬ 
ments.' As a result, we now have many tcacher-counselors. 
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We classify in this group the following: 

Teaclieis who attempt to make what is taught appropriate to tile 
pupil by geaiing insluiction to the results of diagnoses 

Special teachers who give instruction designed to remedy deficien¬ 
cies in basic skills in so far ns clinical diagnoses indicate this as pos¬ 
sible and dcsiiable 

Teacheis of onentation classes in which new curricular content is 
designed to prcpaic students for intelligent educational and vocational 
clioices, social and emotional growth, and citizenship participation 

These classes in group guidance are important as resources 
for counseling after a diagnosis has been made, and they also 
provide the student with information necessary to effect an ad¬ 
justment, For example, instnictois may teach the facts of occu¬ 
pations and training, as’ well as pioviding onentation with legard 
to educational, emotional, civic, and vocational adjustments. 
These courses .serve as a general introduction to the vocational 
and educational woild, outlining to the student the major occu¬ 
pations, the training loquired, the qualifications icqniied, and 
tlie number of workers aheady in the various fields. 

To be effective, an orientation class should he cooidinatcd with 
the lndividuaU/,cd diagnosis of all pupils, and every student 
should be diagnosed and he given an understanding of his own 
capabilities.’-"* In this way, teaching may become peisonalizcd 
witli legard to that sUidcnU’s own possibilitiosj he,, the pupil may 
learn that, when the teacher is talking about engineers, she is' not 
telling him to becomo an engineer because she has already told 
him in a counseling interview that he does not appear to have 
promise as a student of mathematics. 

If deficiencies such as we have just mentioned were corrected, 
classes in gioup guidance would prove to be a most impoitanl 
proceduie m student iicrsonnel work. Othei-wise, group guid¬ 
ance becomes merely “another class,” albeit in a desirably new 
field of knowledge. 

*i*Tho reader is referred to Robert Iloppock’s new book, Cremp Guid¬ 
ance (Now York: MeCIraw-IIill Rook Compimy, Iiic., 1040), for an exeol- 
lent and eomprclieii'iivo review of tills iwrl of tbo peisonnel prognun. 

2-^ Milton E. Ilidin, “Vounticmal Orlontatioa," Cluip. 12 in Ivol Spalford 
et al, Btdkllng a Curriculum for General Education. Minneapolis- Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1943. 
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Tills type of instructional counseling by group nirtbods has 
anotlier serious deficiency. SonK'tiuic.s thosxs who do group 
guidance attempt to adjust their instruction to tlio pupil’s in¬ 
dividuality by having each student analyze himsrlf before receiv¬ 
ing instruction. Tliis is frequently advanced a.s an adequate 
substitute for profe.ssional diagnosis. Such a procedure, of 
couise, overlooks the wealth of cxpcnmenlal data and clinical 
experience which demonstrates the .statistical unreliability and 
the psychological invalidity of a student’s self-diagnosis made 
merely by cheeking items or writing answeis on an un,standard¬ 
ized questionnaire. This voting method of diagnosing is based 
on the student’s opinion of himself. Valuable as tlu.s is, it is yet 
to be proved valid by supporting data from more olijective 
sources. 

An acquaintance with the iiistniclional types of counseling 
reveals the fact that pic.senl-day peisoniicl work is sciinusly 
inadequate in many respects. Although per.sonru'l leseiireli 
workers have been expoiuncnting with, and perfecting, tools for 
analyzing students’ abilities and interests and applying tlu'se tools 
to gioups, too little application has been made to the diagnosis 
of individual students. Even that little ha.s been clunucleri’/ed 
largely by mechanical application rather than by uu'an.s of Ihe 
flexible approach of clinical diagnosi.s; Ir., an ach'quate clinical 
practice has not ycL developed out of research. Instead, in fat 
too many schools, the practice of personnel work bus di'Veloped 
along a tangential line.®® Tho ma.s.s instructional method has 
been bon-owed fiom tlio classroom and adapted in the fnnn of 
group conferences and observational tups for collecting occupa¬ 
tional information. In many schools, dasse.s‘, more or less formal 
in nature, have been instituted for the mass teaching of such 
infoiTOation, This borrowing from traditional educational meth¬ 
odology is incongruent with the personnel point of view which 
presupposes die giving of appropriate counsel onhj after liaoing 
first determined by adequate diagnosis what is needed by the 
student. 

Clinical Counseling, Within recent years. In many eollcgcs 
and high schools, a new typo of worker has been appoiiiled to 

For a conciso summary of tho dcvolopmout of modern personnel work, 
the reader is referred to Donald G. FnU-r.son, “Tlio Gonosis of hfodorn 
Guidance.” The Educational IXccord, Vol. XIX, pp. 36-40, Jnnnary, 1938. 
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perform new personnel functions. It is lire function of these 
clinicians to provide that technical diagnosis and counseling 
necessaiy to effective guidance and beyond tlio competency of 
teacheis and untrained advisers, Tliese clinicians are not mere 
mental testers; they provide professional counseling for complex 
and difficult problems of student adjustment. At present, clinical 
counseling is used with students who do not respond “ade¬ 
quately” to standaidizcd instruction, Ultimately, clinical coun¬ 
seling will precede instruction in order that the teacher may be 
supplied with a diipendable undeistanding of the student’s indi¬ 
viduality. Except for ijroblems in the health aiea where clinical 
diagnosis is made hefora the child becomc's ill, only the instiuc- 
tional, group, and advisory techniques of counseling aie used 
with all students, unless and until they develop seiious problems 
neco.ssitatmg clinical diagnosis and counseling. 

There are many types of clinicians trained to diagnose, coun¬ 
sel, and pu'vent cuitum typos of problems. A paitiul list of such 
clinicians includes: 


School physicians' and dentists, assisted by nurses, dental hygienists, 
and leachci.s of orthopedics who treat health problems and physi¬ 
cal disabilities 

Itsycliiatiists, a.s,sisl(*d by psychintiic social woikers, who diagnose 
and tieat seiious itialadjuslineiil.s of an emotional and social typo 

Esychologisls and psyelioinetiist.s who an.ilyze dofieieiieies iii tlio 
basic skills of leading, wiiling, spelling, language, and genoial 
loamiiig ability 

Clinical counselois who diagnose and eoimsol students with emo¬ 
tional and social inaladjustnienls, coiiilicts between parent and 
child, and in pioblcnis of educational and vocaliomd choices and 


adjustments .-v' > 

Speech pathologist.s who diagnose and tioat serious prohlc^^ 
stulteirog, blocking, and stammeiing ili7f 

The essential function of these pcisomiel specialists is 
vide adequate diagnostic services which will seivc as a 
able basis for coumscliiig, The.se clinicians may report 
findings to faculty adviseis or udiniuistnitois who then coiiii^^ 
students, or the clinicians may handle the student’s pioblcms in 


ioto. Somo of these specialists may be trained to diagnose and 


to counsel more than one typo of pioblem, while others may 
refer sludonts to other specialists for assistance. It is apparent 
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that not all these specialists are advanced in the cpiality of tlieir 
services. Many of the specialties arc .still in their infancy and 
await much more research before they will achieve ofFectivenoss. 
But the trend is disceniible; pensonncl work of the future will be 
characterized by an increased nnmher of spcc'wUzcd diagnostic 
and counseling services preceding and supplemental to the coun¬ 
seling services of other types of personnel workers.^® 

In subsequent chapters of this hook we .shall deal only with the 
work of those clinicians referred to as clinical cnnnselois who 
diagnose and counsel in such problem areas as mental hygiene, 
reading and studying difliculties, and vocational and ednealional 
orientation. Widi regard to other types of probUans, such as 
healtli, these clinicians mcicly identify problems without diagnos¬ 
ing and refer the students to other cliniciaius trained to diagnose 
and treat them. 

For purposes of orientation, we should lefer to the fad that in 
other fields, such as tliat of mental deficiency, these clinicians are 
dealing witlr psychological problems, but in a rt'al sense they are 
not restiicted to the narrow field of psycliological testing of men¬ 
tal capacities. They have the a.ssistance of teclinicians called 
"psychometiists” who do the testing; the clinician is’ rather a diag¬ 
nostician and a counseling specialist fuTictioniiig on a more com¬ 
plex level of work than that of the psychometiist. Another 
type of woikcr upon whom the clinician may draw in the collec¬ 
tion of data about family ami social relationsliips i,s the social 
case worker. Some such workeis are qualified to diagnose and 
counsel certain types of student problem cases, 

A word should also be said icgardiiig the differences in func¬ 
tion between these clinical counselors and ednealional diag¬ 
nosticians, The same pcison may be trained to do both types of 
work. Educational diagnosis is concenied primarily with the 
discovery of specific criors in students' attempts to k‘arn the con¬ 
tent of courses, such as vocabulary differences in Fieiich, as 
identified by diagnostic tests, by analysis of pupils’ written work, 
and by interview recitations. Tho educational diagnostician dis¬ 
covers the detailed steps of what a pupil did not learn. Remedial 
instruction follows and is designed to roleach tho pupil iho con- 

critical review of tho considcroble progress made timing iho past 
quarter of a century will bo found in Trends in Sitidcni Prrmnncl Work, 
E. G. Williamson, editor. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949. 
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tent he has been unable to learn or has learned with errors. The 
work of the clinical counselors (.serving as consultants to teachers 
in special typiss of sliuleiit problems) diffeis from that of educa¬ 
tional diagnosticians or ri'medial instructors in the following 
lespects: 

The counselor seeks pxychQh(!,ical reasons as to ioluj iho pupil did 
not Icain, not nieiely uJiat dclailx he did not Icaui; he searches for 
711010 btisic causes of dislearning, such as low IQ. 

The connseloi seeks c.uises outside of instuiclional conditions, such 
as home coiiihets, voc.itioiuil motives, or emotional blockings. These 
are not within the scope of the remedial teaclici’s training in diagnosis. 

The counselor uses more tcclmical mclhnds for diagnosing faulty 
learning, c g, psychological tests and standardized achievement tests 

The counselor suggests needed modification of gioup instructional 
techniques for a particular student and for gioups, such as class 
sectioning. 

The counselor diagriost's types of piohlcms not always levealed in 
the classioom, such as woiiies regarding social contacts, finances, 
placement, and oecupatiotuil clioico. 

Summary 

In lhi.s chaptei we luur further explored the desirable intimate 
relationship between student personnel services and insluiction, 
emphasi'/iug again the special lole of counseling. The functions 
of the teacher in his ccnniselmg lelulionship with individual stu- 
■ dents was outlined in some detail. In this exploration, we con¬ 
trasted some practices of leaching with counseling techniques, 
particularly the use of diagnostic lechmciues in the understand¬ 
ing of individual students before they aie counseled and taught. 

Poisonnel functions in junior and senior high schools and in 
colleges wore discussed in relation Jo the special needs of in¬ 
dividual students: dormiloiy counseling, recreation, student ac¬ 
tivities, curricular adjustments, and many other,s. 



Chapter 4. SOME CURRENT INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


An analysis of some current instructional problems will serve 
to show the ways in which personnel inethnrls may bo used to 
achieve bioad educational objectives. Thus, \vc will see tho 
strategic role in Ameiican education of student personnel work. 
We shall limit our analysis to four cuirc'nt problems: instmc* 
tional techniques, vocational versus cultural emphasis, student 
mortality, and scholastic standards. 


iNSTaucTioNAi, TrrjrKiQUES 

Teachers and personnel workers employ different teehniques 
to assist students to acliievo malurlty, Teachers depend chiehy 
upon classroom methods of instruction, often vuiwist'ly lestrictcd 
to intellectual content in disiegard of other vital phases of tlm 
individual’s personality. But recently new cnnlenls designed to 
facilitate pupil growth in personality, emotions, and allitudes 
have been introduced into tho cuniculiunA Sometimes these 
new contents of insbrnction were iutioduced into the curriculum 
by personnel workers under the guise of “group guidance.”® 
Elsewhere, and increasingly, these new elements have beeomo 

Design for General Educallon, Amt-rican Couni'il mi Education 
Studies, Series 1, Vol, VIII. No. 18. Wasliington, DC.: American Council 
on Education, June, 1944. 

2 The personnel worker is not primarily respon-slblc for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of curriculums to make Uiem more appropriate for the differential needs 
of students and for social iirogrcss. But liis experiences in diagnosing tiio 
aptitudes and intcrc.sts of sludcuis provido Iiini with .sigriificimt data wliicli 
have relevancy for rcconstrucllcm of curneuliuns. The siveeifle ways in wliiih 
those personnel data may ho used in eurrlenhiin hiiilding Imvo hecn ad¬ 
mirably described by tlui Darloy.s. Sco "Tho KeysKmo of Cunleulur Plan¬ 
ning The Journal of Uigliitr Education, Vol. Vllf, iip. 18-20, January, 
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parts of tho “legitimate” cunioulum, especially under the caption 
of general education. This is not tho case in colleges where 
such extiacurricular activities are still regarded as evidence of 
immaturity and as incompatible witli the supposedly stiictly 
intellectual function of higher education. 

To be inoie specific, teachers piocccd toward the objectives 
of education by means of group instiuction designed to develop 
skills and knowledge as tools to be used in later adjustment. 
Group instruction often proceeds without personal refeience to 
an individual’s unique needs and potentialities and hence may 
often deal with only limited areas of adjustment. 

It is the relative infle.\ibility of this traditional educational 
procedure which stifles many young intellects. The following 
quotation from a high school student’s composition is eloquent 
testimony against the rigid system.® 

I am tiled of school, tired of this incessant huirying fiom class to 
class in an attempt to obtain an education. There is not enough time 
for die things that matter to me—I am carried swiftly down a sea of 
faces that I dimly rccognr/c to bo my friends. I think that they arc 
tired looj tired of putting down a paint bm-sli and paper, of being told 
to wipe this hrusli und put that paper away because tho all-important 
hell ha.s unig, They learn very soon to mask ihoir onlluisiu.sms to suit 
the hourly bells and find it easy to lose interest iu what, with leisure 
for thought and study, might become absorbing. For students like 
mo and my associates, newborn ideas must bo carefully tended before 
tliey can expand, or wo shall forget that they ever came to us. 

As contiastcd with imstructional techniques, personnel work 
utilizes a different method to achieve the objectives of education 
Essentially, this is an individualized method as opposed to tlie 
group method of teaching. Relatively few individualized diag¬ 
noses are made in tho teaching method, but in pcisonnel work, 
diagnoses arc the point of first contact with the individual. 
Then individualized teaching follows in the form of counseling. 
Moreover, the individual is seen as a patterned whole, consisting 
of equally important paiUal needs and polc'iitialitios, all of which 
must be dealt with accending to ihoir interrelations iu such a man¬ 
ner as to achieve optimum growth and adjuslmimt. 

® Quolt'd l)y W, S. Leariic'cl in ''Credits versus Education,” Boprinted 
from the Vroceedlngs of tha Associated AcadomiG PrlncipaU of the Stale of 
New Yorh, 1933, p. 6. 
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Integration of Personnel Work and Inslrtrction. When teachers 
supplement group mstiuction with personal conferences and 
other methods of individualized education and as the curriculum 
expands to include materials dealing with .so-called nonintcllcc- 
tual ad]ustment.s, personnel work will become an integral part 
of education. Then trained pensonne*! workers will become edu¬ 
cational specialists dealing with problems (not only "problem 
cases”) which may not be readily assisted by teaching methods. 

This is, of couise, an ideal integration towaid which both 
groups of workers should stiive. For the iimnediute future, how¬ 
ever, no irersonnol worker will expect that a largi* part of liis 
present functions can he turned over at once to the average 
teacher who is still trained priinaiily to dispense subject mat¬ 
ter. Nonacademic adjustments of the pupil are too important 
to risk such a move. Personnel workers .should insist upon re¬ 
maining diffcientiatcd in point of view and methodology from 
teacheis until the latter have become tiaincd, with a correspond¬ 
ing change in point of view, in the effective* tc'aching of the whole 
pupil. By persuasion, by pointing out the iiieireetiveness of cur¬ 
rent educational metlrods, and by all methnd.s that may he u.sed, 
teachers should be brought to undensland and to adopt the 
pupil point of view. 

■ Personnel workers and teachers also difb'r in their attitudes 
toward the curriculum. To tho former, mo.st cumcnlums a.s 
constituted at present represent only what competent adults 
think students need as a preparation for adult life. In .studying 
students themselves, personnel workers obseivc that too little 
attention is given to the fact that tho student is not an adult, 
does not think as an adult, is not completc-Iy preoccupied with 
preparing for remote goals aloncj in .short, is not always in a 
state of readiness to do enthusiastically what adults believe 
should be done, Because of his intimate and professional con¬ 
tacts with students and because of his knowledge gained from 
diagnoses of abilities and interests, iho pci.sonncl worker func¬ 
tions as the student’s advocate and interpreter in educational 
circles, It is his function to assist collecting, interpreting, and 
transmitting to curriculum makers knowh'dge of the abilities, 
interests, wants, and needs of the students. IIo studies the con¬ 
sumer market in education by means of lire most dependable 
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methods available (not by just a sui-vey of IQ’s, important 
as diey are). 

An ideal distribution of funcHons would be for the curriculum 
makers to use data describing the consumer’s ability and readi¬ 
ness to kiun, together with data logarding society’s needs. Tlie 
personnel wniker, patallel with the teacher, should function in 
selecting and distiibnting students, and in coumseling students 
legurding noniustiuetional problems. Such would appear to bo 
diffciontial function.s of teachms, cuniculum makers, and per¬ 
sonnel woi kens'. Obviou.sly, some qualified workers function in 
all tliree fields, 

The student personnel point of view towaid instixiction and 
the lole of iieisonricl teehniiiues is aptly indicated by the follow¬ 
ing quotation fiom an aualysi.s of the part played by one disci¬ 
pline (psychology) in education: 

Dependable knowledge of the aptitudc.s and capacities of the pupil, 
and moio inipcnl.nit, Ins interests and enllui.sia.sni,s, are incomparably 
more iinpoilaiiL for efTcetivo education of the individual Rom birth to 
maturity lluin arc the so-called “.sulijccts" now "tauglil” in our schools 
fiom mirsc'iy to univeisKy. Until wo apply what wo know of tlie 
psychology of leaining to the individual wo .shall bo evading the c.sson- 
lial issue, whether the evasion bo via a free cloclivo .system or tlio 
mass exposure of all slud('ul.s to the suirio cuuiculum. 

The pendiilutn of Ameiican etluealion seems to ho swinging towaid 
providing a conuuon instilutiouahV.cd and socially oriented back¬ 
ground for each individual, and away horn the cxtiemo elccLivo sys¬ 
tem. Such changes suggest lliat wo tiro debuting the shape of the 
stamp in stiungo disicg.ird of iho vauely of iho material to ho im- 
piessecl. App.irently we aic tending to legaul education as a “pioc- 
ess” analogous to being squeezed, pushed, pounded, pulled, primed, 
or dyed , . . which indeed it now is, save foi the occasional and till 
now largely empnic contributions' of p.sycliologtcal insight. Since so 
many educatons think in term.s of the stamping mill it may bo pei ti- 
nent or at least excusably impertinent—to note that dioso who build 
stamps', pics'sc.s, and other el.iboialc macliinos of picssino, focas most 
of theii altcmtioii on the naluio of the material to ho stamped, its mal¬ 
leability, liaidue.ss, mid hritllcmess, etc. . . . Prom 1870 to 1940, 
while the population of llio United Suites trebled, the college popula¬ 
tion increased thii ty-fokl, Sciml wonder that most of the offorls dur- 

*Alftn Gregg, cliainnan, et al. The Vlan of Fsuchohgy in an Ideal 
XJnioerslly Cambridge, Mass.*, Harvard Univcr.slty Press, 1947, pp. 14-15 
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ing such a huge expansion wcic directed to the mass prw’fss, to the 
curriculum and not to the individual recipient or to the laitois that 
deteimine his capacity to take the iiniinnt he is suhjeeted to. 


Vocational vrastis Cultuhal Emphasis 


There is one point upon which teacheis (paiticiilarly those m 
libelal arts colleges) and personnel workers fteem to be in seiious 
conflict, This iioiiit concerns the emphasis of some personnel 
workers upon occupatioual ouenlatiou as contiastecl with other 
outcomes of education: inlclleclual giowth, eiuolioiuil maturity, 
social philosophy, and genuine inlciest in le.uning and scholiirh- 
ness. This is not an appiopiiato place to tiaeo the historical 
development of such conflicting emphases, 1ml mention must be 
made of tliis misundeistandiiig of tlie peisormel vvorkei’s atti¬ 
tude toward the cultural outcomes of educ.ition. Them is no 
quarrel with those who sticss the di'siraliihly of iirovMing cul¬ 
tural or liberal aits courses. Eeisonnel woikcTS are not nnticiil- 
tuial; they aio not advocates of limited Brotsiudivn, But the 
quairel is with those educators who invoke the nrvcl foi such 
courses as support for the. ligid lequiu-ment that otieri/ student 
must take the sarno cours('.s, cuUuial or othenvis-t*, IhTSoimcl 
workers aie no inoio opposed to making cultural giowth the solo, 


or even tlic dominating, outcome of eduealiou than th (7 are to 
any uniform and blanket requirement for corn/ student, Rigid 
requirements in hnmanitics courses arc ns much antithetic' to the 
peisonnel point of view as arc such lecpinements m voeatuinal 
tiainmg. It is agreed that all students will piofit greatly from 
cultural and intellectual training whic'h may haw no immediate 
value for occupations, oven as it is agieed that colleges are more 
than mere training schools. But in the maltcT of acquiring cul- 


J 


ture it is not a question of all or none but of liow much and what 
kind is appropriate for each student. 


Moreover, personnel workers object to indiscriminato emphasis 
on die humanities for another reason. Too fri'Ciuently, under 
the pretext of providing nonvocational training, some colleges 
have resWeted their function to that of leaching only those, stu¬ 
dents who are preparing for the professions or for the gnuluate 
school. This trend has resulted in tlic difficulty, if not impo,ssi- 
bility, of getting a cuUural course in many fields of knowledge. 
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For example, students may Rave consideiable difficulty in finding 
a cultural course ni tlie sciences. The elementary couises aie 
usually taught, not as cultural courses for iiifoiinod laymen, but 
as technical and piepaiatoiy courses for pic-Ph D.’s. When even 
hbeial ails couises become geaicd chiefly, if not exclusively, 
to piofcssional and graduate goals, then surely one may (Question 
the appiopriateness of such eouist'S as iigid requiicments for stu¬ 
dents with other legitimuU' educational objectives. A similar 
cuticism has been made by an educator who is a leading expo¬ 
nent of the geneial education movement. 

McGiath contends that; “ 

To a vciy huge extent the cuniculuni in colleges of liberal aits has 
become as speci.ih/ed as that of the meduxil school oi the l.iw school. 
Indeed, many couises in l.uv, Evidences for example, have iiioio of 
the char.ietciistic'.s of lihei.d studies th.vn do many adv.uiecd couises 
in the hbeial aits colleges The mignud pinposes of hheial odnealion 
in propanng men and women for a lice life which they would shaic 
with all their countrymen m a fieo society has been over.sh.idowcd 
by specialized vocatKiiud tiainiug. 

But significant gains have been made within tlic past few 
years in Inoadcniug and chuugmg the picviou.s’ emphasis to in¬ 
clude nonvocalional couise.s. Coim.selors can and should join in 
full suppoit ol a piogram of general studies for all students which 
.sets as its objectives the following: " 

. . general education .should lead the student: 

1. To iinpiovo and in.iint;!in his osvn liiMlth and lake hi.s share of 
re.spon.sibility foi pioleeting the liealth of otliers 

'■'Earl J. McGt.illi, Touutd Ccncral Ediicatkm. New York' The Mac¬ 
millan Coiiiii.iny, It) liS, jip. 10-11. 

*• A Dusliin /or Ccnc’nd Kdunitwn, op. cit., pii. 14-15 Part III of this 
volume cout.uiib detailed st.vtetiienls of outcomes for each of these leu 
major ohjei'tives of leaeliiiig In geueial ednc.Uum couises. These objectives 
are classified iiiidcr lliiee headings, knowledge and under,standing; skills 
and .ibililies; iitlitndes and appieti.ilioiis. The student iiersonnel wmker will 
feel III home in siuibiiig lln'se olijeetises, m.iny of whieh are .similar, and 
others idi'Utit .d, w ith siinie of thosi* he seeks to help slndenls aelvievo through 
couiiselmg, t’eihaiis it i** ihumgh (ho medium of genoral edueation that 
the .stiuleiit jieismmel worker iii.iy lu'eoim* an lutive, mid eooidinato member 
of llio edueatimml .slalf of an liislitutlon, thereby adding "insliuclional" 
duties to those of seleelioti of students for instruction and "repairing” them 
when they huvik down in tlui classroom. 
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2, To communicale ihrouKh liif own lanKii.iao in writing and 
speaking at the level oC exprossKin a<le(ju.itu to llu' luu'ds of 
educated people 

3 To attain a soimcl crnolimuil and .social suljnstmcnt through 
the enpyment of a wide range of social rcl.ilionship and the 
expeuence of woiking cooperatively witli others 

4. To think tluough the piohlcms and to gain the basic oiionta- 
lion tliat will hclter enable him to make a .satisfactory family 
and marital ndjustinent 

5. To do his part as an active and intedligeiit cifi/cn in dealing 
with the interrelated .social, cconomie, and politic .d piohlenis ol 
American life and in solving the piohlenis of postwar intenva- 
tional rcconsl) uclion 

6 To act in the light of an undoi.standmg of the natnuil phenom¬ 
ena in his environment in its implications for hmnati soc lety and 
human welfare, to use scientific inetliods in tht> solnlioti of Ins 
problems, and to employ meful noincihal inctliods of thought 
and communication 

7. To find self-cxpiession m literature and to sliaie thiongh hlcra- 
tuie man's cxpeiicnco and his motivating ideas and ideals 

8, To find a means of .sclf-expicssion in niusic and in llu* \'anoiis 
visual aits and cialts, and to uiuleisland and appieciale art 
and music as rcllections both of nuhvidual c'speneiiee and of 
.social patterns and movements 

9 To piuclicc clear and integrated thinking about the* nieanmg 
and value of life 

10, To choose a vocation that will make optinuiin ust' of lus talents 
and enable him to make an appiopiialc conliihution to the 
needs of society 

But to turn back from geneial ocluealiou to liheral arts em¬ 
phases (u.sually lefeiicd to in liigh school cncU*s as tin* “college 
preparatory studies”), the pcisoiniol woikci i.s not coiilcnt with 
an overemphasis upon an arislociatic or leisure class concept of 
education.'' Thorndike,® in 1928, saw the fallacy in ov(*reinpha- 
sizing piofe.ssional and cultural education to the cxchmcm of 

^R. Freem.rn Bulls, A CuUuml IHaIoii/ of lulurfHloii, 1917. for a diutt- 
menlation of the pcnsistwieo tliroiigliout the ages of tlic domiiialKm o\f*r oU 
education of this one narrow, but imiiovl.mt, asiu'cl of .i fuller uutl com¬ 
prehensive cducaliomil iiiogr.un for all segments of a soeb'ty of fitrmrti. 

sE. L, Thorndike, E, 0, Biegman, J. W, 'riUon, and E, Woodyurd, 
Adult Learning. New York: The Maenullan Company, 192a, p, 193, 
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more piactical trmuing. Wlml he wrote of “produclivc labor” 
has been equally tiue: of Uaining for such useful work. 

Oui theories about scliooliiig, lecieation, and the higher life are all 
somewhat lilinded by an unscientific' expectation that soincliody will 
glow wheat and bake bicacl and make shoes .irul build lailioacls and 
manage faetoiies by soiiic^ such ncccssaiy oidei of natnio as makes tho 
sun shine and tlic lain fall. This blindness is often accompanied by a 
ceilain eondesceiisiou, cn csi'ii scoin, toward pioductivc liiboi, which 
IS poih.ips a lelic of the long centnia's of ideali/ation of the leisuia 
class. Theie is a \eiy real danger that schooling may unfit ii com¬ 
munity to pioduee by itself its own necessities, and load iL to depend 
on industrial meiccnaiics unpoitcd to do all tlio duty woik. 

One 11101 e point .should be made witli regard to this conflict. 
Couuselois have long contemh'd that riinsl students aie votally 
conct'iiied lest thou cduc.itioiial expeiicuci' shall piove to be 
umelaU'cl to adult lespoiisibilities. Students .suy to each olhei 
(sometimes they <'Veu muster up com age to say it to the in- 
stiucloi): "M'liat good is all this stuff going to do me?” With¬ 
out iippiopiiate oiientatiou and coiuiselmg they fiequenlly and 
unwisely insist that all tiMcliing shall lie cliiected lowaid imme- 
cliatchj practical goals. To ,sueh students it i.s not meaningful 
foi leaclu'is to insist that kiitiwleclgc yields it.s own satisfactions 
and rewaids. Kconoiuie, financial, and family pressures ofU'ii 
preveul tlu* di'velopiiieiit of a de.suc for a leisiiio type of educa¬ 
tion without legaul to its utility. I’lie student insists that his 
cffoils shall he duI'cted Unvaul an ueeuiiatioiud goal, often too 
narrowly eoueeo'ed a.s a piaclie.il job. In eflecl, ihi' studenl is 
contending that “his oeeiqiatioiial iiiteiests .should seivi' to give 
integration and leahly to iiis educational e.speuence."" 

The motivatnig effect of an oeenpalional goal is, theiefoie, a 
psychological eondilion whit'h innsl be dealt with if the student 
is to become an ac ti\ e pai tieipant in the educational piocess. To 
attempt to fence him to foiget (lU piactical aflaiis is to ignoie his 
psychological make-up. A nioie elleelive method is to assist 
him, iiidividuall)', to choose an aelnevahle oeeiqiatioiud goal 
whic'h will salisly his felt iieml. Then the sludent’.s under.stuud- 

“ U .S. Advlsoiy (.'(immitU'c un Kduc.Ultin. of ihc CommUti'r 

Washiiigltm, DU,' Utivcriimciil Printing Oiricii, February, 1938, p. lO-t. 

Arcluliulil Mai'Iiilusli, “Why .Sludcnls Lrup Out.” CIuip. 5, Behind 
llw Academic Curtain, New Yorki Harper & Brothers, 10I8. 
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ing may become broad enough to sc** tlu* value of all phases of 
education as means to his vocational goal and also to other 
equally valid and salLsfying values of a gcnciai and hhcial edu¬ 
cation. When the .student has thought throng,h to u tentative 
solution of his vocational pioiileni, then he may be more recep¬ 
tive to other values and outcomes of edueafioiu 


SnmnN-i McmiAi.iiY 

Wo turn now to another point of eonta* t and eonfliet between 
teachens and personnel vvorkei.s. This is (he MTinns [uohh m of 
student failiucs. The usual explan.itinn ioi sliiclenf failures 
given by the faculty is that .students* £*itlier do not possc-ss, c)r 
fail to develop, seiious study habits.*'’ 

That lack of inleiest in studies is often the cause of f.iilme is 
quite apparent, but it is (juestionable logic, to .say tlu* least, 
which assigns this as the only, or piimary, cansi* of sliideiit fail- 
uies. The lemcdy, by the way, vvlnth has usually been proposed 
is laiger and stronger dosages of the same sohjeets* vvliieh eansecl 
the lack of interest. As a nuiUer of fact, tin's indiileieiHe of stu¬ 
dents is not the cause, but i.ithei u .symptom, of some moii* b.isic 
condiUoius'. The uiideilyiug cause of the student's uttitude is 
often the failiuc on the pail of the school anthoiilies to piovidt* 
a curnculiiin .suited to the pailicular needs and h.isie interests of 

Frequently, college leiuiiers in iliMUs-.mg studi iit {.nhues ennir.ist 
prcscnl-d.iy slmlenl life with the "gohleii uge" sslit n .ill •.luiiriil-. ■.iiptHi'.ctlly 
were serious and diligent iu iqipheaUou to Kmuuiiu Aiuopus «<{ tlu, je.iru- 
ing for tho past, Ford writes: “Now iiiincrsily pn udiiit, .iiid ihaiis of 
graduiUo seliools taken singly and liy lluniseKes .ne qiuie tluerful com¬ 
panions and often give untousnons Indu Uioiis lli.a tiny iniqlit h.ne once 
qualified for membersllip in the Optiinisis Cluh. T.ikmi tognhci in a dis¬ 
cussion on the decline of schol.irship .mil its idipsc by cstr.uurritul.ir 
activities, they arc a lugiilinoiis lot wim ought to he Inn d nii .ig.mtsl a 
wailing wallm an approiirUlo g.irh of s.iek ihith .md leln s, 'lliey me ap¬ 
parently firmly oonvinetd that iliero weie nine good old d.ivs of undnided 
student devotion to bigger and beUi-r hunks, pl.iy ssithunt t umpetitiun, mid 
classrooms filled by inspiring teiielieis and eager lows of pul.ilise sala- 
dictorians and Sidulatoiians. Those good old tl.iy i, this guhh n .ige by .suim* 
slrotch of imagination or lapse of mcniory is fised in lime in nhunt the ye.ir.s 
when Iho .speakei was in college.” Cny Stmlon Fiml, C.ip aiul Cuwn D.iy 
addioss to tho senior class of 1938 at llie Unis'ersitv of Mniiu sutn. Mlmic- 
ivia Chau, May 10, 1038. 
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the paiticnUu' irulivKhutl. Jhil the u.siial retort to this contention 
is that tlie diseiplnie ieMi]tin,!f fuiin .slremious effort at tliat winch 
is unpleasant and diific nit is an appreeialile asset. This* reply, 
howevei, .sin.iehs* of a tlieoiy which has been discredited by both 
cxpeueiice and itsyehnlof'u.'d leseaieh. False, psychology, how¬ 
ever, .still pt'i''ists ill tiotting out the old bogeyman of formal 
menial discipline. It would, indeed, bo a bi/arre situation if 
tlieie w'cie but one w.iy ol achieving mental developmemt, in 
view of the hnnwn heteiof'crieity of human abilities ■with the 
concomitant pii'di.sposiiig tmideney to differential types of tasks 
and ialeiesl.s. 

Simidnif/.v hy h'aiJtjrr, From the point of view of some teachers 
and admini.sti.itin.s. the sliaighlfoiwaid pioeedme. of failing ono- 
hall of the students .so as to inolnate the ollieis to work harder 
through fear oi failuui is a .simsibh' thing to do. Tliis indisciitn- 
mate flimktng is b.ised uimn one or both of two assumptions; 
(1) that all .students' an* capable ot leauiing all things in the 
cmiiculnm--a nan i* ignoring of the faets of student mortality and 
the distiilmtinu of ability in a student iropulalion; and (2) that 
the rnethnd ol Ilunking is tlie only, or llio best, way of dealing 
with .students incapable of leaiiihig. 

A.S a inatlei of lad. if all studmils* worked harder and got 
higher rnaiks in* i-saininatioiis" am] if mne form of the ouroa 
were still used in giadiug, then tlie distnhution of marks would 
remain the same. As many of the students wmuld flunk accord¬ 
ing to the higher .st.mdaul as* do now', and Iht'ro would bo no 
incri'ase in the immlier of the "pa.s.sed” or “officially succe.ssful" 
stiKlenl.s'.^ 

Moreover, as Il.iwkcs asseits, a high rate of schola.stic mor¬ 
tality does* not iieci'ssaiily guaiantee that high academic stand¬ 
ard,s ate being maintained. Iinjuoper or ineffective techniques 
of admis.sion, inr e.xample, may cause a high incidence of scholas¬ 
tic faihues.'*’ 

fli'krtivc Adnihsioiis ami rhimnrnt. Many educators have 
mged th.it we select, before instiuction, those .sliulents capable 
of aehievtug the reslnetcd sLmdard of .seholaiship set by the 

u-K U. WiDi.iidstiii. '"'ill" Dei re.isiiii? Aeemaey of .SVlioliisKc Preclic- 
liovis.” loiiriwi Ilf V.ilui iitliiaitl ISvelio/onf/. JU). 1 -10, JaiHiury, 1007. 

isircthia Il.iwLs, "College AdniiiiistwlSni).'’ A Quaitcr Cenluiy of 
Liwulni', lU0i~l'm, New York: Lolutiilim Uiiivmtty Presi, 1931, p. 
179. 
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faculty.^'' Such sclcctuin would lie in.ulc oti the ha*’i‘. of ffcin'ral 
and special ajitiUulc for (“.uh £oium* hi tciiiis of tlic amount 
known on tin* fiist ci.iy of class, r *; , the sceftonnu' and plarcnicnt 
piocc’dui'cs now used m I’nidisli i lassos for ficslunrii. Ihit such 
a proccdino would rocpiiio the uh' of Naidstnks winch wore 
compaiable fiom year to >oai, so that (In' standauis could he 
maintained Moicover, the; jaidsluks would need to he niiulo 
moauingfnl and unuoisal. 

As was indicale'd in the pieeedmg seetion, nt cat tv in;' out this 
pioposal, an additional piohloni should he soKoih what to 
do with those students who do not inoel the sfandaids set nn for 
admission to a puiticnlar subject oi ennienhnn Alteniati\(< em- 
nculums for such .students, who me not able to juofit fioni the 
standaid cuiiieiilum, should hi' pnnidoil Mon-oser, allowance 
must be nuuh' foi coneetions of eiiois m elassihoation arid 
for divcisiou of souu- .stmh'uts. 

Such a scleetiou pioposal assumes that ti'aihim' may he elfee* 
tivG if slndcnls aie fiist se-leeteel and tlieii seihoind in classes 
in tcirns of their capacity and leadmtss to leaiii. However, we 
know tluiLtlujU! are e.mses of laihiie oilier tlian tin* lack of ability. 
For instance, theu; au' numenins ihstiae lions wimli jnesent 
oiilimmn leaniinj'. ’'Iliese- disti.u lions indnde wonns about 
fiucinces and vocuticuial ehoiei’, .smial and family lel.dions, in- 
cffccti-ve study habits, nnwdiolesome n-i leations, adolesei nt re¬ 
volt against regulations and adult lestintioiis, and eniolional 
conflicts conceniing leligioiis and plnloso|)hu'al tjiu sliniis, The 
emotional backgiouud and altitude which the student biings to 
his classroom may bc' such as to defe.it the most skillful and 
inspmng lecUinng. Unless Uu'student is jtsyi lioloyieally teeep- 
tivo, there will he no leaiiiing despite tlie ([uahty ol te.ichnig. 

We cannot solve this piohlem of inefleilise hainini' or of 
student mddrcroiicc! by dismissing it with a letoit that it is not 
our business as teachers to coddle students- that they .ne I'.iowii- 
up people and must assume the responsibilities of adults,’* Kor 

J. B. Jolinstoii, HclinluTiliip tttul Pfmm nUfi. Krw Vutk. Apiik (rui (.'t-n- 
tury-Crofts, Itie,, ISkt?. 

^-‘Ono college) IciU'Iur, piisslljlv intensUil in Millt'Kn niilv iis riM-arih 
statimis and Ir,lining scheiils for imift'ssimi.il iiiiit ar.iilinit* mIhkiK, li.is 
slated this iwinl of vicsv siueinetly "It .st-eins In iin* that Ihi' Ik-sI ■ii'rvlu' 
that can be rendou-d a student is to let him sink or swim wilhmit too imidi 
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do wc discliiugo om icspoiusibility by passing, and ligidly en- 
foiciiig, rrgulations and inqunoinc-iits with a callous attitude o£ 
“lake it or leas'c it ” 

Coffman has contiaidcd tluit such a policy of negative guid¬ 
ance is not dolciisiblc as a juilicy foi highci education. 

Recently I lecenf-d a letlei outUiiiiig the policy of anothur univer¬ 
sity witli leg.ml to the admission and cliniinalion of students. It 
staled tliat this inslilnlion, hee.nise it is a state institution, admits all 
liigh school gr.idii.ites without question but that it has adopted a 
deliberate policy of f.iiliiig llicin by the hundieds foi the piiipose of 
climiiuting laige iniiiiheis. 'I'lns to niy mind is little shoit of ciiininal 
It indieales a svoeful lack of lesponsibihly and a couiplclo disiegaid of 
the obligations of tlie iiislitutuin to the vast niinibci of students. 

Importonca of Attitudes. Sliuh'nLs aic still adolescents, and 
cducatois cannot act upon tiu' assumption tliat they aie as eager 
to leam as we au* to leach. We do not chscbaige oui full ic.spon- 
sibilily as ti’acliei.s unless and until wc have done ovciythmg 
within Cim powei to auiuse the desiic to leam. Theic is ica- 
son to beliesc‘ that, if \v<‘ clesoled more* c-ffoil to the. cultivation 
of tins clesiie to Umih and to the alleviation of disliactions fiom 
loainiiig, oui teaching would be lai moie ('ffcclivc than it is at 
present. Optimum le.iiiiing is iiossiblo only whcni the dcsiic to 
leam is fosteied bv sympatbedie relations with leacheus, by the 
alleviation of emotional clistiucdioii.s, and by the selection of stu¬ 
dents capable of piolitmg hoin leaclimg. Othci-wiso we have 
only esoteiic leaeliuig of subjc'cl inallca and not effective and 
satisfying leaniing. 

The following teslimony fiom Neidlmger^'’ of Daitmoulh in¬ 
dicates the iinporlance of altitudes and olliei peisonal acljust- 


liaternuhsin.” Arinin O. I.ciisehiuT, "Hcwarch as a Funclmn of Umver- 
situ'S.” Sl{',ma Xi Quarlvdy. Viil X\V, ii 72, Juno, 1037. Such a iioint of 
view is similar to dial espiessetl by Fncdiich Paulsen in The Gciman Univor- 
silics and ViiU'Cr.dlU Htucly. New Yoik Chailes Seiihnt'i’.s Sons, 1006 
Paulsen geiuimely believed, howi'ver, in the social obligation of Ihc Cer- 
inan univeisitics to tram llic ii.i(iiiii's future' leacleis and also m the .sound¬ 
ness of youlli’h .self-respoiisihility as u method of stiimilaling iiersonal cle- 
vclopmoiil. 

^“Lotus' D. CJoffmafi, Tlw State Unlt.ri.stly—Ih Wail ami Itf, Piohlcms. 
(A scileolioii fiom luklresscs delneied helwecn 1021 and 1933.) Mimiu- 
apoli.s' Uuivcrsily of Mimiesol.i Press, 1934, p, 00, 

Macintosh, op clt., p. 62. 
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ment factors, even under ctniditioiis of re^tEic'ti\e raiHUr of schol¬ 
astic airtitude: “In colleges such as naitinoulh ami other New 
England colleges which are vets* selcE'tive in athnissioiis. almost 
no one fails because of luck of ability Fadmes icsiill from lack 
of intciest, misdirected eiieigy, inability to atljiisf to frrt‘dom 
from homo or equivalent supervision, and tenipmuioent," 

The following tabic is inteipreted hy Mai’Intte-h as evidence 
of the effect of highly seh'clive admissions piai tiees of ETH col¬ 
leges studied upon the incidence of siholustie faihne- 



/'ll «, /(V 

Clan^ijiealum 

I’frrfiilntin 

Junior polirgn. ., 

3'd 1 

M( 2 n’« colleges (os-cr 1,000 sliulentd 

.17 0 

Wonu'n’H colleges (lens limn 1,000 stiuleiilsi 

n 1 

Women's eollegcsi (oser 1,000 Hluilenl-.) 

"ill (i 

Mon’i! aillcges (l(s«s limn 1,000 stnili'nls) 

in 1 

Cocduoationivl inslitutioiiB (le-s tlinn 1.000‘.twlent',! . , 

r." 7 

Coeducational insliluUoim (inoro limn 1.000 student si 

(ii 1 


Macintosh states that: 

. . . it does not swin suipiising that the hugi si pn cent,me of loss 
should occur in the huge coeducational iiislitolions, sshru' tlu‘ ad¬ 
missions' policy, from the iiatmc of the ease, t .iiiomI he otMily so <.eli e- 
tivo as in a smallci college and wheie the fad of the huge e.illege 
population presents complicated piohlems in the gmd.mee and diied- 
ing of the students. 

In suppoil of this line of thought, a iiesv set of ohservalionid 
and experimental findings is available to test onr dietiun that 
attitudes do make a difference in srhohislic arhirerment. Hi*- 
ports fiom American colleges and fioin alnoacl, all tt'slifv to the 
significance of anolhei factor-iulensily of WvU veterans’ luotisa- 
tion to make up for lost time, to coiupleto tbeii tuuning as 
quickly as possible and gel into a job. In a cat (‘folly stiuctnred 
scientific sampling of the adjustments of veleians’enrolled in 
universities and colleges in all sections of tiu* tountiy, btioin 
found the following reports from vcteians Ihcmselvi-s: 

w ibkl, p. Q8. 

^Ihid., p. 09. 

“Ralph J. Strom, dlreclor. Study of Dhuhird Wtrram in Cefiegev and 
Unhermci. Amcuoan Council on EdueaUou -SUithcs, Riilli im Nu. 2. n, I, 
Washington, DC,: American Council on Educ.ilitiii, hfar, 15, 19*18. 
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60 pel cciU tliouglit tlioir attitudes towuid their education differed 
fioin lliosc of nonvetciau students. 

46 pel cent thought the veteian students were "inoie serious and 
smceie” than wcie nonveterau students. 

20 pel cent tliouglil the veteian students wcie “inoie mature and 
settled.” 

19 pei cent thought the veteran students were “inoie piaclical” and 
had a “inoie, defimU' go.il.” 

12 pci cent thought that “time means mnie” to the veteran .student. 

17 per cent tliom'lit lh.it \eteran sliidents “hetter realnie the value 
of education” than do nonveleran students. 

Ohsenalum and lepnil fioin the teacheis of veteian students 
tend to agiee almost iiniveisally with the above lepoils of the 
veteians tlu'insi'lves. In fact, it might not he inaecuiate to sni- 
ini.se that thi.s is one of the few, if not the only, time in eight 
centuiu's of higher education in western civilization that ncaily 
all of tlu' faculty happily feel that classes aic populated with 
suffieieiitly seiious students.-" 

Rut the unuiiimity of these* oh.scrvalions and rcport.s from 
teacheis and students alike with icsspcct to their seiiousness and 
fullness of eli'oil docs not ncce.ssaiily mean that veteran students 
achieve seholaslie.dly at a higher levid than do nonvctoian stu¬ 
dents, Yes, they undoubtedly .seem to work hauler but it re¬ 
mains to bo proved that they achieve couespondingly with such 
inlensily of efloit. However, the few available scientific studies 
made with caiefully paired conliol groups “indicate a small but 
signifleant supenoiily of Ibo student veteran over his non-vetcraii 
counteipait.”Hanson and Pater.son found that the scima 
veteian students earned, on the average, about thiee-fouilhs of 
a letlei guide (c.g., from G to C-b) in the postwar period as 
compaied witli the iirewai period.^" If additional studies yield 

-'“Sitriilai iciiort.s conic from Eiigl.incl. Sco “Universilics in Transition” in 
Mai’uztnu of the Fuiuir (a liiitisli iMibllcalion), Vol III, No. 1, pp 53-60, 
January, 1048. Sco also Hchuol and Socicti/, Vol. LXV, No. 1689, May 10, 
1947 

Cainuvy Narinau mid Jism M. Ciosc, "A Comparison of Ihc Academic 
Aohicvcinciil ol M.Udnd Croups of Vclciim and Non-veteran Freshmen nt 
tho Univcisity of Iowa.” Journal of Kduculiorutl lifxtwch, Vol. XLI, No. 7, 
pp. 547-.550, Munh, 1948. 

sa Loins M. ll.uison and Donald O, PiUerson, "Scholastic Acliievcmont of 
Volerans," School and Society, Vol. 69, iip,, 195-197, Mar. 12, 1949, 
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similar lesults, we may ctmelude Uiat attitiules do make a dif¬ 
ference in scholaisliip. 

To leturii fiom a discussion of tlie eftcrl upon f ffort and 
acliievcmciil in veLerans lo the iniport.im e of attitudes lu cn ilians, 
\vc diaw upon (>\peiienct‘S'm hidnsliv. The iinpnit.ane of atti¬ 
tudes from the standpoint of the elfi«‘ieney of tin* mIiooI ssstinn 
is dearly indicated hy aiialoftous reseaielies m the held of indus¬ 
trial efficiency showinj^ the relationship helwren attitudes and in¬ 
dustrial output, or amount of woik done. With a mtinher of giils 
working in the Western Eleetne faetmy, the faitois of wages. lest 
peiiods, shorter woiking days, free hinehes, and other working 
conditions were varied exiierinu'iitally with little or no Tesnlting 
increase in efficiency. But when an inipioved psychologic,d atti¬ 
tude lowaid the woik was inculcated, effieieiiey and production 
incicased fiom 33 lo 50 pi'r cent, and the output eoutumed nii tins 
high level. Stioiig clescrihed the results of the expeiiment in 
these wen els I 

A relationship of emifideneo and fiieiidlmess h.is hcin esl.ihlislu'd 
with these giils lo .sneh an csvli'iil tli.il pi.ic Ik .illv no siipcn isinii is 
rcqiiiied In the ahsenco of any chive oi mge wh.itsoevet tliev can 
ho dopeiidc'd upon to do llieii liest. They s,ty tlial they h.ue no sen- 
.salion of wmkiiig f.istei now lli.ni tinder tlie [nevioiis eoiithtnnis, ,ind 
that thou gioally ineieascd piodiietion li.is hem in ciintplislicd with¬ 
out any conscious effort on iheii p.nt raiiiimfiil after c ouiini nt fiiiiii 
the gills indic.iU'S that lliey Ii.ive been udievi d of the neivitiis tensimi 
under which they pioviously W’oiked, d'liey have CHsi'-ed to leg.ud 
the man in cli.ugc as a “boss,” Specific and iiidividu.d studies wliieli 
were made piove for those giils what yon know aliout ymuself that 
you can woik more efficiently in a conlc-iited fiaine of mind tlian you 
can when yoni mind is in a liuinoil of wony. fe.tr or diseoiitenl. You 
don’t know exactly what it is that makes you puKluee natre; neither 
do these girls. Yet they li.ive a feeling that llieir inere.ised produc¬ 
tion is in some way related to the distinctly fiecr, happier, and more 
pleasant woiking enviioiimciU. 

This lesearoh study .shows that the nimital altitiich' of the' 
worker toward the supervisor is perhaps the Biggest factor gov- 

K, .Strong, Ji., "Aptitudes veisiis Attitudes* in Vonitimi.d Cuidanee," 
Journal of Aiipltccl Pmolwh^y, Vol. XVIII, p. AuHust. ttJ'ti. For the 
complete report oC tlicso experimnits .sec F. O. Roi'tldishiagcr and William 
Dickson, Manaffcmcnt and Ilia Worker. Cumbtidge, M.iss.i Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1943 
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crning the oinploM'i'’'' e‘ffic.'i(‘ncy. Indiistiy, as a consequence, 
IS cmphasl^mg mniale in addition to the selection and tvaining 
of employees. It may well he that siinilai conditions would oper¬ 
ate in cducalioii to piodiice optiiimm Icaining. 

If the teaclH'rs want to eontimio with the piescnt cuuiculum, 
which they have a light to decide to do, then they should make 
certain that they get the kind of students who can absoib what 
they want to teach and who want to li'ain what is being taught, 
instead of accepting almost evi-iy student who thinks he wants 
that kind of eunicnlnm and failing those who do not or cannot 
Icain. In u slale-siiiipoited system this wholesale failing is not 
politic, fail to tavpayeis, oi consonant with any acceptable phil¬ 
osophy of education. Issiieeially is this line wlien a moic effec¬ 
tive method is available to do what the faculty want done, viz., 
to select students who can ab.soib what is taught and to adapt 
what is taught to individual abilities and needs. 

rcmmtu'I IVoiAci.v a.s Mcduiton, A nunc ethical piocedure 
would be to select only those students who .show pioiniso of suc¬ 
ceeding in absoibiiig what the faculty want to piovido in the 
cuiiicnluin and by making eeitain that potenlialitie.s aic rcaliml 
through attempts to lemove distiaetois from leaining and through 
effective motivation One cannot censnie low-aptitnde students 
if they au’ iinabh* to absoib a cuineuhnn .set up for high-aptitude 
students, Peisoimel jiioeeduies .should be used to diveit thevse 
low-aptitude students to special cimicnlinn.s xn'tclied to thou 
poteiitialities of leainmg."' 

It must be pointed out, howt vei, that selection of .students foi 
cmollment in school or college will not, per se, obviate the need 
for counseling and for other teehniques of individualization of 
mas.s education. If stiuU-nts aie selected on tho basis of a test 
of scholastic aptitudes, theie still c.sists a tieincndous lange of 

-‘Such a iirngr.ini for an arts eollcge lias liecii desL'ubed and evaluated 
by JolmsUm, op < it 

VVilli.uii .S. I.iMUu’d and Ren I) Wood, Thr tilucJcnt duel lILi Kuowlt'dgo, 
New York: Luniegie Foundation for tho Advamenient ot Teaclung, 1938, 
Biillelin 20. 

•Sie iilsti Auliihald M.ieInto>.li'H reimil of a smvey of 2Y() colleges with 
respect to this and other eduialionnl puihlenis. Op tit 

lien Wood and Ridpli Ilaefiiei, Mrtntiniig and Oiiidlug Individutd Crotolh. 
New York: bilver Burdett Cloinpany, 1918, 
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interests, motives, einolions, eultnral baclgnniiul, and oilier fac¬ 
tors which detennine academic' Mieces'.. It is imjws.sihlr ta Hveunt 
an absolutely hoiuai’cncou"; class' of .students. vSelecliou may te- 
duce the laiige of indnidnul chllemnces’, hut teac'hers must still 
deal withindivichuility by means of cunnseim.c; and indisnlnali/cd 
teaching tcchniciues. Iligh-uptittide stndt nts nerd cnniiseling as 
much as do those with low aptitude, allhnugh foi diJleu nt i easons 
and with diflcrent prohlems. Fm this leasmi, a si hunl m* fullrge 
is not jiisUficd in enfoicing unifoiiii ciiriic iilar leqmrenients with 
regard to gcncraf education. Miiniinnn reiiniienients may he I'li- 
forcod, but not uniform iccjuiiemenK. since each .student achieves' 
scholastic succcs.s' hy iiu'ans of tin* uiow th ol his ow u indivtdualily 
and not by imitative giowth aceoidiiig to an mllesihle sl.md.ud 
A multiplicity of cuiricular u-souiei's and a ilesihilitv in tt .leh- 
ing techiiiciuos (notineiely leetines or Intoii.d t onteiem e*,). as* 
well as adccpiate iicrs'ounel .seivices, an* lucessaiy tnndifiuns fur 
eHective education. Tlicie is no one technicine in Mlne.ition 
which will he effective for all students' or for all tvpes of stiulmt 
problems. 

Student pc'rsomiel woik meets the edneatuin.d piuhlems ausing 
from vaiying ability and diveisity of interests ainone; stmlents. 
It is not, a.s' some .sulijeel-eeiileied peisons eouleiid. a eom ession 
to the lack of ability of students. It is latliei the m i es' uy nm- 
coinilanl of an education devoted to h'aining to lise as a "wlinle,” 

In lealizing educational objectives, it has sometimes hei n .is- 
sumed that personnel workeis want to usurp the pu'iog.itise of 
the faculty to determine what is to he t.mgbl and wlneb students 
shall jiass. A.s' a matter of fact, the peisonnel wmktr wants no 
educational authoiity cxcc'pl to piovide teehnual assistanee so as 
to realize the optimum adjusltiieul between the .student and his 
educational responsibilities'. The peisonnel woiker lieheves tli.it 
be has available ccitam tecbnicpie.s w'lneh wall m.ike possible the 
realization of desirable oduculioiial olijeetives. Takevsise, tlie 
personnel worker wants to a.ssisl the student to aehiese edne.i- 
tional goals wbicb are coimneiisnratc with his potenti.ditit s. If 
the student gets into llu' wiong c’oui.se and fads, Um'U Iheie has 
been a mistake somewhere'; .stiiely one csiimot blame the shulent 
rf he has made a poor .seleetion, siiici* he himself dues not know 
enough about his own abililie.s and aliout the abilities rcrpiired 
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by the faculty in tlii'ir courses, to say beforeband wbetber be bas 
the pi Opel- icnpiisitos."^ 

At times, the peisoimel worker will differ with the faculty as 
to the methods mid pioecdmcs for realising the faculty’s goals 
and as to which individuals have the abilities to attain those 
goals. In such cases, the solution is found by experimentation 
and tryout. The faculty is not infallible, neither is the personnel 
woiker. Rut the scientific nmthod has yielded rc.sults in other 
fields, and tiu' pei.sonuel woiker is gambling that it will yield 
icsults in aiding .students in the educational system and in min¬ 
imizing waste of human iesomee.s. 

It was not until llie tuaid lowaid individualization of educa¬ 
tion heeaine aitieulate that we saw w'hat i.s the function of per¬ 
sonnel woik ill etlueution. If we accept the thesis that educa¬ 
tion can he < Ih'Ctivi' only when .students choose those types of 
educalion winch aie eonsonanl with their educability and in- 
tciesls, then the jiossiblo inlegiation becomes apparent. Per¬ 
sonnel pioeeduu's, then, aio one type, of teehnirpic for the ad- 
justnieiit of eduealiunal resomccs to the possibiliticss, aptitudes, 
and inteussts of tlu; student. 

NrX'USSAHY SCUOUAS'I K; SrANUAKUS 

The iirohli'in of what to do willi personnel pioccduies and 
tests developed in the past few deeaili's has puzzled not only 
college achmnisti .itms and teaehei.s hut pcisonnel workers as well. 

I’eisdiiiifl wmkcr.s do not ussnnuj lluit Kiiulnnco can “suve”~cclnca- 
tioiuilly and mu. ilion.div e\fiy sliitUnl from in.dadjnstnifnt and failure, or 
tliut no student ran mk’< i ed, w elinoso vnealumal and cducalamal goals, 
witlamt gnidanee. It would ho fully as irralional to assume such an attitude 
as it woiiltl he for a dm tor to Ii.i/ard tlic cl.inn that he can euro all patients 
or prevent all diseases and adnieiits by niechc.ition, by surgery, or by pre¬ 
ventive he.iltli (,\.iinni.ituitis. It is cnnlendecl, however, that the cost of 
sttidenl nioil.ility and inal.idjustnK'nt is So seiious, and so dctnment.il to 
cfTeetive cdncalion.d measures, that every student would do well to make 
more ctrlalfi of Jn\ iotnro by .seeking itwislanets Even Ihough counseling 
is less than peileet in Us diagnosis and iinignosis—nmoh us is the medieal 
profession yet it is inoie fnittienlly enirirl limn the irrational hopes, the 
blindness to Imntiitions in I'dni .ibilily, and llie aimless treacling in the fool- 
.sleps of .some siieecssliil and Jcle.ili/ed adult wliieh we often meet in the 
dreams of iintnlical youth. 
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McConns smtemnit of lh(' iiitopialion and c'(«)idituitir)ii of tluse 
pioccdurcs iiidicak-s a .solution to the piohlcm of auulcniic statid- 
ard.s: 

As has alie.idy hocn cmplinsi/cd. Stand.irds mtMiiiug hookish 
standiuds and Jus'll Iiookisli st.nid.tuK -.no fitu* for ihusc for wlunn 
they ale fine, for hoys and giils and yoiiiif' men and vvoincn posses, 
sing a siipciioi dcgieo of sthnlastu- oi liookish alnlity. fhir shiesmis 
error in this inallcr of filaiidards was ineicly that vsi' tonuived of a 
single .standaul unifoinily applioahlo to the whoh 'm Iiool popniafion. 

Plainly, then, what wo lu od is wiorc st.nid nds many highly dif* 
feientiatcd and caiefnlly graded standaids, adapted to as many kinds 
of capacity and as many kvels of atlaimnent as \so cm identify m the 
cliildion actually in oni .sehools. Kaeh of tin* now dilh lentiatcd 
standaids would naUii.dly-hkc onr piosont Standards-<atry its ap- 
propmite piesciiplion or indKation of sohjert niattei or kind and 
method of instruction and its own nouns of f\i elleiu o. All should he 
given equal sanction, and to e tell should he aeooid'd its appuipiiate 
prestige. Thus, and thus only, shall sso suceeed in hinigiug to all 
cliildien those licrK'fits—fitst rate faoilitns' aiitl fo.tsihlo t'o.iK .itid stt(>- 
cessful and Inqipy uttainiiicnt—wliidi onr ohl t'ndotni St.iud.irds 
sought to hung to all Inil have aelnally hrnnglit tiiilv to one liniited 
group, namely, those who ail'in some degifo hookislilv siipeiior . . , 

In shoit, unclei a dideieiitiated ednealional sssttin. aiiapted to all 
classifiable kinds iuul clt'gieos <tf imhvithial ddh routes, tho ttid m.ijor 
role of examinations—the niainteiianeo of stand.nds ssill iim.iin, hut 
will become minor. 'J'lie ornt'igont niafor loK' of ox.inninng is tlo.nly 
guidance; in which ]iriieess wo shall employ both iiehiosoment tests 
and all tliosc other, nt'w kind of tt'sls (of goneial iiilelligenet*, spetial 
aptitude, inteiest, and person.ililv) for which . . . \so h.ivo been 
unable so far to find any veiy elc.u nso in sthools. e.ui son now 
that tho icason wo have Itcen niiahle to make mneli use of these other 
tests is that even when we Ii.ivt' then results and leeogiu/t' those re¬ 
sults as valid in the individual e.ise we can seldttm. nndei onr piescnt 
rigid system, do anything ahmil them, .so tar at le.ist .is .seliool pro¬ 
grams arc coneeined. 

McCorm propcily makes .sevcial qualification,s of the piincaplc 
laid down in the foicgoing. In liar, niedic.il, in oilier professional 
examinatioms whoro the one ,sl.uitlaid tesl.s Ining; a lurgit per¬ 
centage of lailnu’s, he doe,s not urgin' for the ahohtirm of .such 

““Max McCann, ‘'Kxammalimis Old and New; Tluir Um-s ,md Ahuseh," 
Eduoalional Record, Vel, XVI, pp. 3,H<1Oelalier, lUU.T 
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standauLs or the iiassiiig of those who fail. Rather, he suggests 
that: 

. . . the iiK'oinpcU’iu'c' of ru’.uly all the failures should have been dis- 
covcic'd long ht‘foi(‘ (hoy leatlietl llio profession.il osainination and 
the candulates stecicfl into otliei fields—iiol cneouiaged oi peimittod 
to waste then tune and nuiney in pioloiigcd piep.nalion for such a 
final defeat, llie uiisiieeessfii! eaiuhd.tte m a bai o.samination, for 
example, h.is cnimiioiily li.id tiiia'lceu )eais of getKual and special 
schooling. Wli.il lilaiik ignoi.ince of mu pupils m hl.md unconcern 
with then piiiposes and vstlf.iii- is lewali'd hy the fact that thiough 
nearly tsvo di'c.ides nnltody notHcd that ho lacked the capabilities 
to make a liwyci, or, having noted this ciicuinslatice, coiiecined him¬ 
self with it! 

The fou'going pistificiUion of piofessional examinations applies 
also to cvaiiiiiKilions foi proniotion.s and giada.ition in piofes- 
siontil .schonks since it is neecssaiy in the interest of the public 
to .select only the most eompetent imlivulnals, Of cnmse, we 
must admit that the endowed eolieges uiid piivalo .sc'condary and 
elemenluiy .sa'hools li.ive Iht* riglil to ehoo.so theii chenlelo and to 
limit tlieii faeililu's to the. use of the "bookishly superior” only, 
if they so desiui. 

However, it is evitlenl thal these piivalely managed and main¬ 
tained institutions should be eeilaiii thal their selective .s'tandaid.s» 
maintaining prtieedmes have tin* lugliest possible roliability for 
mdividnal piognosis. At pie.scml the leliahility of these pio- 
cedures nsi'd I'ven in many piivalely endowed colleges is de¬ 
plorably low Only tihout oiie-half of tUoso wlio ciitci in any 
Sepleinbei will be giaduated foni yeais laten^” This cleaily 
show-s—cven if we make all possible allowance foi discontinu¬ 
ance because of ill-health, fnuinciul diflieullies, etc., that many 
students aie admitted without lehahle evidence of theii ability 
to do the rc‘c{uiu’d woik and, fmtheimoie, that some aio unfaiily 
ejected, wbeieas measuienienls moie leliable than instructors’ 
marks would have pei united them to lemain. 

OhtijJ.(itkm of Fuldtc ItuslilutUma. Although puvate schools 
may have a light to set up aibituiiy staiidards, the silualion in 
quite diileienl in the ease of till those iusliluliuns of learning 

p. 38(1. 

Macintosh, op. cU. 
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which aro maintaiiK’d and adiniiihtcicd n!id(‘r sUt** c‘ontml foi 
dve benefit of the geneiul pnhhc. Ohvicnisly, :ui insdtiifion can¬ 
not fulfill its obligation to the gcncial piihhc \\h< n it jiiovidcs for 
only one type of individual and denies its benefits to thosi' who 
do not meet the reqiiiienient.s of an uibitraiy nmfoini .staiulaid. 
Democratic education rniist he ineasuu'd ralhi i hv tin adetjiiaty 
with which it selves the innltipluity of students' aluhties tlow 
can education foi citi/eiiship in a detnocraej be uequned by stu¬ 
dents who aic failed, demoted, nr ejected as a lesnlt of aibitiary 
one-standaid examinations'i’ Deinoeiatic edueation must tlieie- 
forehe multiform, not uniform and its effet tiveiu'ss nuist be nieas- 
uied by examinations to see how well it fits the stiuleiits, not the 
students measuicd to stai how well they fit a iigitl pattern 

The tax-supported state uiiiveisitu's and eolleges ale iiieluded 
in the category of public edueation, and tlii>e instiintions find 
themselves in a dilemma with legard to stand,luls. Kitliei by the 
operation of law, oi by public opinion, they me pione to admit 
moie students fiom the lowiT ranks of sehnlar-vlup in public 
schools than do private colleges. Yet many inu\ eisity administra¬ 
tions and faculties still cling to tlie established stand.uds. te- 
garcllcss of the vaiyiiig kinds and degiees of .ibihty lepn-sented 
in the army of giaduales that annually come fioni thi* hieh st bools 
to knock for admission altlicdooi oi the iiiiivmsitv,'' 'I’lu* utilise 
usually pursued to solve, the dilemma is to luhiiil most of those 
who apply, but to effect chmmaliou of students by inaint.iining 
standards which the '‘nciiicollege mateiial” isiniiot meet. 

The Tiufcssors Dilemma. This dileiiniia plagues only those 
administrators w'ho feed bound to imitate the endowed .stbools 
which set up staiidaids to suit the paititiihir puiposes of the 
endower and arc not ohlig.ited to scive iht' geiieial pnhlie. U 
IS taken for gianted that a tax-suppoited unuersily shall offei 
training for the "bookishly supeiioi" and that it shall m.iml.iin 
such standaids in its inofessioiial .schools as will guai.iiitee tom- 
petent professional scivices to .soi'iely. The strange thing is tlut 
It is not taken foi granted equally llial, since the institution is sup¬ 
ported by all the citr/eiis, it .should offer such training us niav he 
absorbed with profit by a wider range of talents, fn a pulilic 
tax-supported school which tiuin.s only n few of those who cleshc 

“o Jolinston, op, cil. 

Macinlosli, op cit. 
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its facililR's lays itself opcTi to the accusation of getting money 
antler false juetciuscs. 

llcpoit.s ol cainpiehensive developments of curriculums and in- 
shactionul teal mu pics adapted to other than the “bookish” stu¬ 
dents au' found m tlit> following: 

Hath K. Eekejt, (hittitnivi of Gcunal Education: An Appiaisal of 
the Grtu'ui! ('ollc)’r Vio^rttm. Minneapolis: University of Minne¬ 
sota I’less. I'll;!. 

Cioioinilti'e on Isdnealional Resenreh, Univeisily of Minnesota, The 
F.ff(cthi‘ (Iniciiil C.V)//eg(; Curriculum u.v Hcocalcd hij Examina¬ 
tions. Minneaiiolis: University of Minnesotii Press, 1937. 

Ivol SiiaUortl ct ah, Ihohhuft a Curriculum for General Education' 
A Dcscnplum of the Crucial Collcpic Trngtam. Minneapolis: 
Univeisity of Miunesot.i Piesss 

Coiiielia T. \\ illianis. These We Teach A Study of General College 
Students. Minneapolis: I'liisei.sily of Minnesota Pioss, 

To coiituiue with tlu< jiutfessoi s’ dilemma, personnel workers 
mainlaiii that piilihe edueatioiial institutions do not lulfill their 
ulihgalion liy adnntting and then ejecting students. One cause 
of tills eonfliet lietweeii iiei.soimel work and adininistratois lies 
in the fact tluit (he tianiing ol otlier than students with l)Ooki.sh 
talents oiten does not tit into the faculty’s conception of tho func¬ 
tion of a eollei'e, Moieoser, the facility fie.quently conceives its 
fuucliou ]nniianly to lie leseaich and the toachmg of subjects 
on the assumption that all students want to take advanced work 
in the ti'achei's speei.dty. 'I'hosi' .students who are, not capable or 
do not want to lieeonie leseaieh .speenilists, or learncis of tho 
higher intellectual things, aie failed, somelimc.s with the callous 
advice to lui ii to plowing, fishing, or selling. There is no place for 
such persons in tlie intellectual aiislocracy. 

Pcr.sannti Work and Standards. It must bo emphasised at this 
point that peisonnel woikeis do not seek to lowci academic 
staiKl.uds. Iweiy lU'isonnel woiker knows that .society must be 
piotected fioin inconipeli'iil woikeis in evciy occupation and cs- 
pi'cially m thi' puitessioiis, Peisonnel woikeis want to contiibute 
to the selec-lmn of only the ablest lor each oecupation-but not 
merely by Itunkuig the unfit, Cknmseling Iicfora the .selection of 
ooinses of study is the method jmiposeil. Let the staiidaids bo 
set for each eurneuliuu, and peisunuel woik will function to help 
nuunlain that stundaid by guiding able piiiiils into it. But let 
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the stanclaicls l)e deteriniiicil not solely hy vote of Licnlty mem¬ 
bers umnloimed as to the le\el of ahilitv reqiiueil, lathei let tht> 
content of the cinneuliini he eoiis«)ii.iiit itli the m.ifeiials needed 
Ijy sUideiits once they aie at uotk in ne( niutioiis, llie cnriien- 
hnn should not he geaied solely to the uhihty and ner ds of thost' 
capable students who do seek piofessimial tiaimii!*; or p-nhuiti' 
woikfoi the Ph.D, Thme should he some pl.u e in the c nuieidniii 
foi those capable stiuh'nl.s who want loni ye.ns ot eultmal courses 
but who aici now foieed to lepsler in jnepinh ssioiial or pre- 
guidiiato couises. The aeadcame stamlaids should he Ini'll, hut 
in keeping with the leeoginlinn that eollei'es hint tion to do inoie 
tlienpieparc students fur the giadiiale and pinfessional schools, 

SuMSfAIlY 

Following the conflicts' of miiieisonuhsin sersns peisonalisin on 
the one hail'd, and mass veistis mdivuluali/etl mstiuttioii on the 
olhci, sludenL peisoimel woik has leeenll) eiiieiged as a meth¬ 
odology for dealing with students iiidi\nlnally in the contest of 
inslilulioiral life. In a leal si'iise this mosenieiit has anh d in the 
resolving of the two eoudiel.s deseiihcd iii the piecedim' ehaptei. 
IIow to find and aid the indn kliuil student without isol.itiiig him 
from his fellow sludenls- that is the point of \ie\v and task of 
slndent pensonnel woikeis. 

In this cliapter, for puiposc's of illnstialiiig the iiatuie of pei- 
sonnel woik, ceilaiii aspects of peisoimel woik weie applied to 
an analysis of cdueational piacliees and progiams Special ut- 
Icntion was given to the nseinlness of sludenl pei.soimel leeli- 
niquos in incicasmg the effeelivc'iiess of classioum instruction 
through more careful selection and sectioning of students, Al- 
tentron wa.s also given to the ways in whieli counseling and othf*r 
personnel services could he piofilahly used to reduce and prevent 
scholastic mortality and failures. 
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f.orxMvLixc; 


Till* woik itf cliiiu.(! t nuiist lois Ihis flividccl into sh steps- \ 
unalysis", suitlu-sis. (liai'.iU'Ms. piuttnosis, counseling (hcatment), 1 
und Aiifi/i/'.is iclfis to tlic collcciion fioni a vaiiely 

of souic'cs of d.it.i whuh punidc foi an adequate imdeistanding 
of tlie student .S'fpit/n siv leleis to the suiumaii/iug and oiganiz- 
nig of tlie data fitun anaUsis in such a inanuci as to icveal the 
student's assets, hatuhlies. adjustnients, and maladjustments. A 
ease lustoiy ni t niiuilalne ledud fonn may he used to summarize 
the mass of data .ilwint tlie student’s life, and test scenes are .snm- 
inaiized on a junfile cn jtsveliotn.iph. I')itiL!,nasi!i lefeis to the end 
U'snlt ni thauiiiism'', il is (he (limeian'.s eonclnsions coneeining 
the iliaiac leustn s and i.imes ut the pinhlems (sslnhiled by the 
student, finemisiv leteis In the (liiiieian's st.itenieul, or predic¬ 
tion, of the fiiliiu' d(\( lejiinent of the student’s pioblem, l.C,, 
whether he wdl n .idjiist ni wh.it wdl he the piohahle outcome 
of a ehoiei* of a pailieiilar tnmse of study. It is a slalemonl of 
the iiiiidie.itinns ,nid jucihahle folme deselopmcut of the .student’s 
adjustments (.’nmisi /in;; lefeis In tlie stejis taken hy the student 
and hy the counsehn to huin; .ihout adjuslmeul and leadjuslmeut. 
The final step in elmu'.d v.oik, follow up, includes what llie cli- 
nici.ui does tn .issist the stmh nt willi new problems, with reem- 
reiices of the inu'in.d ptnhhnis, and sshal is done to deleimine 
the effe; tiv( ness nf ennnsehug. 

Olmical cnunseliii'; as emliiaeed in the above steps differs fiom 
olhei types nl uninselmg iu eeit.un essential lespeels. Il differs 
from group gnukmce classes m the obvious features of its in- 
dividuahyatinii. Hut its dilFenuees from "advi.sing” are more 

IK. c; Wilh.miM.n ami J. (i D.tdt-y. atwkut Pi-iwmcl Work, An Out- 
Knr of Chmi nl Vnu . ihir, •. iv Vt.rk. Mitlraw-Ihll Bmik Cimipany, Inc., 
ItW. Cl.'SI ti. in lOH ISi 
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subtle since they have to do with the llioionyliiicss, depth, and 
validity of understanding of tlie .student and with the subtleties 
and greater clR'ctiveness of lelatiouship theiapy and otiiei lieat- 
inent techniques. In geueial, clniK.il (uunseliug dilhns from 
tiaditional counseling in these lespeds- - 

(a) Tho more c.\li.uistive dat.i iiichuhim tliose enllefted in the inter¬ 
view, hy means of tests, by amedotal lepmts fuiin t«M(li( is, .imi by 
casc-woik methods; (/;) the, mmi' mlic.il nsii sv ot tin se d.it.i le- 
gaidless of their soiuec-test scores are imt ,ie( epti d .my h ss rntit .illy 
than aio opinions and ohserv.itmiis of stiuleiils, le.idn is. .md ii.neiits, 
(c) the uUempl.s to encompass .ill d.it.i as npjMisetl tn nseieiniili.isis 
upon an uiifavorahlc beliavim iiieideni or a high list .siote nei'.itive 
halo.s are balanced against positive halos; and (ci) the di.igiutsmg oi 
"teasing out” fiom rekivaiil and iiieles.mt d.ita of an inteipietatum 
which will bo mine valid, mcainngfol, and eoiiiplele. 

The.SG cluiracteiislics of clinical eomiseling should he stiessed to 
ofTset the pievalcnt piaetiee of meiely colli etim; d.it.i thioiie.h mtei- 
viows and tests with the naive esiieel.tliou ih it sin h dat.i v. ill intei- 
piet thcnisclvcs. So imieli attention lias been di soldi to the .iiiilyli 
cal pioeedure of colleelmg data lh.it stiess nmsl he idned upon the 
other steps, ft is in ri'speit to ihi' mteiim t.ition of dat.i that ilinieal 
counseling diffcns most from ouhnaty etmiisehiii.'." 

A Flexible Srqurncr. In .letual cliiiiiMl piat tire, these steps do 
not nece.ssaiily follow in .sciinence, nioieiner, the eminseloi pio- 
ceeds at a dilTeicnl pace for e.ich piohlein eshihiled hy tlie stu¬ 
dent, lie may he cinmselmg a sludeut'.s emnluiual piuhlem at 
the same time that he, is diagnosing a s-oi.itinn.d piohlem. In 
othci cases, a vocational piohlem may “ile.ii up” tliinugh the 
coumscliiig of an associated emotional piohlem. f)h\imisly, the 
clinician uses a fle.xiblc pioceduie lathei tli.ui adhering ligidly 
to a sequence of pioccdiires. Every stndeiit must he de.ilt with 
in that way which pioduces the oplimmii lesults. Tlie clinici.in 
has so immcnscd him.self, tliiough expciience, in the teehniques of 
Ins art that he uses them as n'souiee.s in teims of the w.iy the 
case “bioaks.” 

We usually tliiiilc of counseling as a process', for <‘\,inipl(b with 
respect to the choo.siiig of an oecupaliou winch supposedly begins 

2E. G. Williamson, “Tiie Olinieul Metliiid of Cuid.iiiee." HiH'U'W of 
Educational Ecscarch, Apiil, 1039, pp, 2M-2I7. 

"I Ihkl, p, 215, 
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al tlio tunr of juitioi liinh scliool and is thought to end at the time 
of llu' coinplction o( tlio training and the seeming of the first job. 
Such a iigid .seciueiu'e is not found in real cases. Counseling, in a 
sense, .seems to he lec apitnhited, ri'pcated, revel,sed, and other¬ 
wise iccndeied in new foims and with vauoiis stages of complete¬ 
ness with lespect to the si\ .steps, and on many occasions, fiom 
the hegnniing of jnnioi liigli srliool niilil the indiVKlual is well 
advanced into inalnuty. And soineliines, even at the lime of re- 
tiierneiit fioni a position at age (it) m CO), vocational guidance is 
needed again in a niudified or even a cniuplelely new form. Thus 
it IS that couiiselmg is a pioeess, and as is tiiie of all piocc.sses, 
it fmqiieiilly reseises itself and reoideis itself. To emphasize 
this point wc* shall discuss these possible new gioupings of the 
.steps of (liaunnsis- and f’0H)i.sf7/iig and inliodnee the noncoun¬ 
seling fnnclion oi Ucn'iiing. We do tins to ilhisliale the many pos¬ 
sible leordeiiiigs and it'gionpings of these functions, using voca- 
tioiKiI gniV/ciiirf as our example in this disens.sion. 

In distnssnig the inteiielatedness of diagnosis, counseling, and 
training in vocational guidance, we shall identify six types or ex¬ 
amples of intenelalions. The fiist of tlii'si' is llie incompleteness 
of tiiiij svii'Jr pint erf the lotul pu>rr.s-s\ In om discussion of diag¬ 
nosis, for example. x\e speak of it as though it wc're isolated and 
completely sepaiated fiom thi‘ .suh.secinent step of tiaining. In 
like manner, we sci m to imply that training is a process that pro¬ 
ceeds in one chreetnni of eontiiinons progress fiom the initial to 
the final stages, .Siieh is not tine, and our discussion .should not 
mask the incompleteness of any .single isolated part in this whole 
proces.s. 

Second, the schematie seciuencc* of diagnosi.s, counseling, and 
training belies the actual conditions in which the sccpicnce may 
be rcvc'iscd or may ajipear m .some ollic'r older Instead of 1-2-3, 
it may be 3-2-1 or 2-1-3 or 1-1-3, whichevei sequence is appio- 
piiale to the indiviclmil, In’s .idjiistinc'iit, and his iindeislanchng of 
adjustment, at the time of cvuni.se/ing. We refciied above to an 
individual who has completed his foimal training and his formal 
work (‘xperienc'e and is leady for occiqiatioual reliicmont. Usu¬ 
ally stieh a pel .son does not wisli to lelne to a state of complete in¬ 
activity with the assuriiplioii lliat lie has completc’d his life ad- 
justmi'nl process, llathei does he desire a icaxipiaisal of his 
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potentialities for new luliustnu-nt following retirement, lliis 
means then that, instead of completing the counselmg process 
witlr step 3, the 1-2-3 .secpieiice begins all over again, hut in a 
greatly modified form due to advanced age. full maturity of ex- 
peiicnces, desire for a change, and similar new fat tors which were 
not piesent when the oiiginal diagnosis was made years previ¬ 
ously. 

This leads us to our ihiid chaiacterisfie of the piocess of ctnin- 
seling, namely, the iu‘ces.sity of lepealing tlie diagno.sis. eouiisel- 
mg and tiaming at diifeieiil .stages tif the iiitiivuln.irs adjustment 
and matuiity; and, indeed, the .sequence may In* lepeated several 
times during the individuars initial tiaming program. For ex¬ 
ample, a student may have been diagiiosetl ami cotmseled and 
then begun to acquiie training in meeluuucal eiigineciuig coukscs, 
only to discover that the oiiginal diagnosis w.is not adeqn.Ue or 
accurate; that he had been imscounselcd or. at least, that he h.id 
not acceirled the counseling; and that he must st.u I all o\ er again, 
even though he had already gone Ihioiigh the 1 2-3 sequence. 

Fouitli, the lecapitulatioii of the 1-2-.3 sequciicc in siihsetjuent 
periods of the client’.s life may In* c*anM'd hy m sv factnis ,sik‘1i as 
new physical oi psychological disaliilities, <*coiioinic disloc.ilions. 
changes of basic iuter(*st.s, changes of family ii*l.ifioi)ships and u*- 
quircmenls, or simihu fuctois. Not infi(*t|ueiitly. for ev.unple, 
tire counselor finds that an individual who h.is completed training, 
or at least lia.s completed the imlial .stagt*.s of tiainiiig, niiisl set 
aside an accurate and valid diagnosis of aptitudes .md interests 
because of the disabilities lo.sultiug bom an aulomohih* uceuleut. 

This leads to our fifth cluuacleiislic of tin* process of counsel¬ 
ing with respect to the interdependence of Uu* tliu*r sb-jis for tin* 
purpose of establishing the validity of each. The diagnosis of 
aptitudes and interests is alway.s tentative until afli*r the indivi¬ 
dual has proceeded thiough .subsequent experiences of tiaining 
and other phases of adjustment to deleimiiie wh(*tht*r the original 
diagnosis and piognosis weic sufficiently accurate to be .sati.s*- 
fying to the individual. In thus .sense till .sh'p.s aie tmtaiioG 
formulations subjeel to the validity h'sl of tin* indis’iduars own 
experiences; i.o., ultimately the validity of all tliagnosis* is to he 
found in the individual’s subsequent t'xperient*t*.s. 

The sixth aspect of the inlerreltilions is the futme rcfeience 
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assodatc'cl with clia^iii)>>is atnl coiiiisi-ling, Tlie fundamental pur¬ 
pose of diagnosis and unnisclnijj; iii junior liigli schools is not to 
complete the case lectnd \sith u definite vocational and personal 
objective fonimlated by the induulnal and accepted by him at 
tlie veibal lev<*l of hrhasinr. The pinpose is rather to see that 
the individual jieteenes the interrelationships of all these meth¬ 
ods and processes as thr ttiifi/il .s/e/i.v in a hfriime sequence of re- 
adjiislmrnis and »i<«' mliti^lmnUs. Tin's means that the in¬ 
dividual must leatn how he may weigh his vaiicd subsequent 
cxperienei'S in testing them against his original understanding of 
himself. 

These six asiieets of tlu* inteuelations of diagnosis, counseling, 
and training in \nealional gmdance illustiate some of the many 
svays in whuli our six steps in clinical ccniiiseling may occur, in 
actual piacliee, in \aiinus eonihiuations and sequences. Other 
illustrations of tins piintijile of ilexilnhty in coiiiiseling will ap¬ 
pear in our discussions of olhei types of pioblems. 


Tin, Ihn i.s nr Cain.vsi i/m and Covnheuvx 


As Bcndin has iiulieute'd,^ one of the current is.sucs in coun¬ 
seling eoiicenis the p.ut to he played by ehent and by counselor in 
the inteiview. Onr coneejiUon of clinical connsi'ling will be ex¬ 
plained fmther by a dismssioii of this topic. That each has an 
impoilant role to play is .self-evident. But it is not universally 
agreed as to the natuii* of tlu; different lolc of each. The non- 
direelix'ists luivc* stiicily defined llu‘ counselor’s role in such terms 
as ‘'aceejilance" niid "u-fleclion of attitudes.” To sharpen the 
peicepticm of their cuncejil of lhc> role of the counselor, they have 
used the following teiius to define what thcr nondirective coun¬ 
selor is not: “inteipretive,” “.suggestive,” "reasoning,” “persuasive,” 
“probing,” “pa.ssing jiulgment," and similai words. 

The noridirectivists fiiither define the counselor’s role nega¬ 
tively by slating that tlu* counselor must feel a deep respect foi 
the clieiil'.s individuality and for his capacity to solve his own ad¬ 
justment problems aiul allow lihu to organi'/c his efloils in the 


* I'J. fj, ISertlui, "C;mmsiiiii« ritliilt of Vn-w-Nmi-clirc'clIvo and Others *' 
E. G. WUliunefin, etiUur, Trench In Student Vcrsnnncl Work. Mlnncapo- 
lisi University of Muiiu'snta Press, lU<ia. 
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S3Tnpathetlc and pcrtnifisivc atmosphere of a nondirective coun¬ 
seling interview, The lolc of the counselor, therefore, involves-. 

1, Feeling wann and .synipathetie n-spctl foi the ehrnt 

2. Delinmg the counseling relationship in tenns so that tin* client 
will really come to Iielievc that he e.in come or go as lie clumses 
and can cxpic,s.s any altitudes he wislies, iwisitive! or negativcf, 
toward himself nr toward the coimselor or others 

8. Reflecting and clarifying for the eiienl Ins own altiludcs toward 
himself as long as he wislii-s to rise the counselor fur .such clari¬ 
fying reflections of his own ego attitudes 


The reader will perceive at once th.it tlio rnl<‘S, as here nver- 
simply defined, classify nondirective couuscliiig as oik* of the 
therapeutic types of conriscling ns coiitiasli-d witlr other coun.sel- 
ing techniques used in vocational guidance, educational guidance, 
and other types of counseling. Therapy refers to the “lic,ittiient,*’ 
“curing,” “alleviation,” “remediation,” or “einative care" of .some 
nonnormal condition. Smeo. the days of Janet, Clhau-ot, Freud, 
and their myriad followers, many methods and teehmques have 
been proposed and used to “cure” nomunnial and pathological 
emotional disturbances. Appel rcview.s many ol thc-se metliuds 
of treatment, and tho reader would do well to reorient Iitmself 
in this dcvelopmenL of psychothrapcHlic teclmitiues and meth¬ 
ods.® All these techniciues and methods have sought to aid the 
“sick” individual to “unify" and "integrate" hi.s conflicting or dif¬ 
fused and confused altilude.s and valuations of himself and otliens. 
The methods have also sought to help the client to pmrke what 
it is tliat is ‘TDlockiug” hi.s adjustiui‘nt.s and to get "insight" into 
the underlying emotional "causes” of hi.s drfiicullie.s. 

Few of the methods have sought to aid tho (VtmscJor to diag¬ 
nose or understand the causes of tho client’s dtfjtcuhics,^ The 
measure of tire therapy was not the counselor’s diagnostic ac¬ 
curacy of understanding of causes, but rather it was the client’s 
insight into his own condition and its causes, It was assumed, 
with a wealth of supporting clinical cxpr-ricnci*, that such in.sight 


“Kenneth E. Appel, “Psycliialric Thcruiry." J. MeV, Hunt, wlltiir, Pt-r- 
sonality and the Behavior Disorders, New yoiki Tim Rdiiahl (!nin- 
pany, 1944, Chap, 34. 

“William U, Snyder, “The Prcsonl Stains of Psytlmllu-rapeulio Coirnsel- 
ing” Psychobgicul Bulletin, Vol. XLIV, p. 337, July, 1947. 
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on tlie part of tlio cliont would serve to integrate his conflicting 
self-roles and thus to “curt” or alleviate his emotional condition. 

Thus we see that the c'ounselor's role in thc'rapy of all types, 
not ju.st th(' nondireetis e, was that of a catalytic agent diiected to 
set and maintain the stage or e{HKlition.s nect's.sary for die coun- 
selec to achieve insight und, it was a.ssuined, therefore, control 
of himself. Neccsssanly, in this type of counseling tfic artistry of 
the counselor in .setting c-onditions of “warmth” and “permissive¬ 
ness" aie most imiiortant conditions for effective curative therapy. 
It is of little importance, .so it is- contended, that the counselor 
shall percc‘ive and understand the elient’s condition; he needs only 
to set up a fuemlly timversc wliieh will eiieourage the client to 
“accept” himself as he hitheilo has been unable to do. Once this 
has been arctitnphshcd, the coitmcior has no more functions or 
roles to perform. 

Now dune is a .second general type of counseling which be¬ 
gins with u diffeu'nt .stalling point and develops a quite differ- 
fcnt methodology. We refer to our prc-viously outlined six steps 
derived from u eliiiical methodology of a more scientific rather 
than curative typo of counseling. Ivssentially, wc aio beginning 
to see that the two sy.steins are, de.signed to he appropriate and 
effective with ddfereut types of prohlein.s. But in some ie.specls 
they are in basic conflict as are all systems of thought which set 
over against each other the, concepts derived from scientific ex¬ 
periment and measurement in contrast with tho.s'o concepts and 
gencrali'/atioiis which evolve fiom the artistry of curative practice 
with individual cases of pathology. But this latter type of con¬ 
flict is not our pre.sciit toxiic of review and we return, therefore, 
to the contrasting roles of counselor and client in the noncuiative 
types of counseling. 

In each .sj'.slem, both counselor and counselee jilay most im- 
poitanl role.s-, hut roles' which differ markedly. For example, the 
nondirectivi.sts make much of the silent and passive role of the 
counselor as contrasted with the talking role of the client. It 
is assumed that silence and talk are causally related to effective 
Iheiapy. In pu.ssiug, it should bo noted that for decades the 
p.syohoanalysl.s havis assigned a more, active talking role to tlie 
analy.st, as h.ive also other types of therapists.'' But in nondirec- 

William A. lluiit, ‘'UiuKrnisis and Nim-dirculivo Therapy.” Journal of 
Cltnlcal Pxachohgu, \h.I. IV, pp. 232-230, July, 1848. 
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tivism STjch is not the case. On this point, Carnc'S and Robinson 
concluded from thcii impoitant expciiincnt that. “It is evident 
that tlie person feeling piimaiy responsibility for directing the 
couise of the interview tends to talk the most."® The authors 
also make tlie following impoitant geneiali'/ation: “ 

Tliese results for diioctivo and nou-ducclive ctuinscloi.s show that the 
amoimt of client talk is related to insight, and that chetil.s of non- 
directive counsclois talked the most, lint the icsulls also show that 
it is the leldtiva amount of talk for a given counseling ,sy,stern, and 
not the absolute amount of talk that is ic'latcd. The liest piohahlc in- 
teipretation of these results is that the system ol counseling tends to 
set limits to the amount of counselcc talk, and ssilhin these limits 
counseling situations giving use to insight lead to moic talking It is 
not clear that liying to get moie counscloe talk will necessarily lead 
to moio insight. . . lasofar as the amoimt of talk i.s a symptom oi 
outcomes, it may he welcomed as a sign of eih'clive woik by the coun¬ 
selor. Insofar as incicascd amount of talk may aid m elaiifymg prob¬ 
lems, the counselor may build his conference to obtain it. 

It is readily evident that nioie caicfiilly xdanned experiments 
of the above type arc needed to dcleimiiio the Into natuie of Iho 
clcsiiahlo roles of both counseloi and client in the interview. It 
seems likely that the dosiiablc role of each-participant is cletm- 
mined, not by a priori dogma, but rather by such s'uiiable factms 
as amount and types of ego involvement, nature of Uic luoblem, 
disability vcisus lepressions, tlie peisonalitics of client and coun¬ 
selor. 

It does not seem likely that a single system of roles and tech¬ 
niques will suffice for all problems and all clients. Neither will 
It suffice to ignore some types of problems, exclude them from 
the field of counseling by obiter dicta and proceed to identify 
the whole field of counseling with psychothciapy. A more in¬ 
clusive study of varying types of counseling roles and techniques 
would seem to be needed if wc are to accoinjilish our mission— 
the development of a comprehensive progiam of individualized 
and personalized aids and assistances to growing youths—an 
objective we outlined in Chaps. 1 and 2 of this book. 

® Earl F Games and Fiancis P. Robinsen, "The Role of Client Talk In 
tlio Counseling Interview.” Educational and Viycholotik'al Measurement, 
Vol. VIII, p. 639, 1948. 

«Ib{d., pp. 641-043. 
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A few paragiaphs above, we indicated that there was a second 
approach to a defiirition of the roles of counselor and counselee. 
That was a noncurative approach which stems from the ap¬ 
plication of the methods of science, expeiimental, statistical, and 
conceptualizalional, to the piocess of human adjustments. 

This second approach begins with the Gicek concept of dis¬ 
cerning or dislingiiishing, as contrasted with the (also Greek) 
appioach of tlierapy or the cuiative treatment bf disease. We 
have discussed die therapy approach to counseling and now we 
turn to the “knowing” or "distinguishing” appioach. This “scien¬ 
tific” approach to counseling assigns to both counselor and coun¬ 
selee the role of a learner, a role of collecting, sifting, evaluating, 
and classifying relevant facts to arrive at a description (oi an ap¬ 
proximate description) which will provide both with “insight” or 
perception of the nature and cucumstances of the condition con¬ 
cerning which the client needs counseling. 

We now add to the “diagnostic” aiiproach Dewey’s concept of 
“interest and eiloit,” in which the client takes full responsibility 
for paiticrpating in learning about himself with the counselor per¬ 
forming the secondary role of a “teaching assistant” who aids in 
the learning piocess of the client-pupil. In such an appioach to 
counseling, the lolcs of client and counselor become integiated in 
a single teamwork iole with a majoi (client) and a minoi (coun¬ 
selor) jiaiticipaiit. Within this concept of counselor, we can 
stress the long-time developmental, as contrasted with the present- 
emergency cuiativc-theiapeutic emphasis in counseling. That is, 
the client’s developmental background, foiegiound, and possible 
future trends can be perceived by himself as a complex learning 
piocess with the expectation dial through counseling, he will 
learn some of the ways of self-determination and self-control of 
the futuie trends of his development. Such is the meaning of 
self-control in counseling. 

In this second apiiroach to counseling we find a congenial 
place for all those sciences and educational piactices which give 
student and counselor more accuiate and more piccise self-under¬ 
standing.^® The application of such knowledge as is lolevant to 
a particular client is involved in the sclf-lcaining type of insight. 

10 c Tliome, “Tlio Clinical Mctliod in Science.” American Psycholo¬ 
gist, Vol II, pp 159-166, 1947. 
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Thus we see tliat botli counselor and counselee participate in the 
following roles: 

Definition of problem as piesently understood with possible related 
causes 

Identification of associated ego involvement or self-altitudes 

Identification and acceptance of the integrated roles of counselor 
and client as a woiking team of Icarneis 

Collection, refinement, and veiificulion of relevant facts 

Interpretation (diaguosis-distinguisliing) of the relevant facts and 
their implications 

Learning new ways of adjustment by Uie client with the encour¬ 
agement and teacliing coaching of the counselor 

A final note should be sounded regarding our second approach 
to the task of defining the roles of counselor and counselee. In 
the task of understanding human behavior, the contribution of 
scientific expeuments is a very impres-sivo ono with its verified 
facts and its derived and supported concepts. But ono must also 
recognize that the contributions to knowledge of man which como 
from the healing cxiiericnccs of theiapy aic also impressive, even 
tliough the explanatoiy concepts nio allegoiical and not clothed 
in mathematical symbols. But wo arc today, in America, so 
culture-conditioned by Gciman-English univc'r.sily scientists in 
general, and by tho canons of expci imcntal science in jiarlicular, 
that the impeisoiial and nonsubjeclivc methods often appeal 
more to our biases.^’- The impressionistic and personal observa¬ 
tions derived from the curative arts contain truth that is plainly 
verified m daily nonlahoratoiy living. But often we cannot seiia- 
rate the kernels of grain from the chaff, as Scars has so cogently 
shown in Ins attempt to subject the concepts of psychoanalysis to 
the test of scientific hypotheses.^® Nevertlieless, thioughout our 
discussion of counseling we shall draw upon the facts of experi¬ 
ment as well as the ‘liunches” of clinical jiraclico to describe our 

The counselor would gain valuable insight into bis own psychology and 
thereby improve his cirectivenes.s in diagnosis if he would road, frcciucnlly, 
Myrdal’s analysis of tho cITects of the experimenter’s own biases in social 
science research. See Gunnar Myrdnl, American Dilemma, Appendix 2, 
“A Methodological Note on Facts and Valuations in Social Seierieo." Now 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1944, 

1® Robert R. Soars, Survey of Objecllvo Studiei of Psychoanalytic Con,- 
cepts. New York: Social Science Research Council Committee on Rublio 
Administration, 1943, Bulletin 51, 
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conception of counseling as a broadly conceived; life-adjustment 
type of teacher-student learning experience. 

Another mipoitant aspect of clinical counseling needs to be 
discussed at this point. And that is tlie method used to evaluate 
such counseling in teims of the effects it pioduces in the lives of 
students. We turn now to a review of tlie experimental studies of 
evaluation of clinical counseling. 

Experimental Studies in the Evaluation of Counseling 

How does one know when and whether counseling makes a 
significant difference in the adjustments and behavior of those 
counseled? Can one lely upon the verbal expiessions of either 
appieciation oi resistance of counselees? Do the effects of coun¬ 
seling reveal themselves in observable behavior? What is a 
sound design of expeiiinent in tlie field of evaluation applicable 
to counseling? These and other questions plague the conscien¬ 
tious counselor who sinceiely wishes to find scientifically sound 
answers. Favorable answers are, of course, to be readily had 
from carefully selected individual cases, but experimental evalua¬ 
tion must be made moie rigorously. A review of the slowly grow¬ 
ing number of scientific studies of the outcomes of counseling will 
provide an underpinning for our discussions of its objectives and 
techniques.^” 

The pioblem of design of experiment has received some sys¬ 
tematic analysis with respect to educational and vocational 
counseling. The methods of clients’ reported evaluations, paired 
control groups, and pre- and postcounseling compaiisons were 
critically analyzed with respect to tire following criteria: students’ 
feelings of improvement of adjustments, independent judgments 
of adjustments subsequent to counsehng; improvements in college 
grades following counsehng; and satisfactory adjustments to jobs 
following counseling. All tlrese ciiteiia and experimental meth- 

Froclilich has prepared a summary of some of tho studies of evalitfilion 
in counseling. See ClilTord P Froehhch, Evaluating Guidance Tmaedtirdi 
Washington, D.C.: Federal Secinity Agency, OITtco of Eduoaliof^. huSc. 
3310, January, 1049. • ,^> ^ 

E. G. Williamson and E. S. Bordin, “The Evaluation of Vocational find 
Educational Counseling- A Critique of Methodology of Experiments.” Edu¬ 
cational and Viychological Measurement, Vol I, pp. 5-24, 1941. 
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ods were shown to have certain experimental vveahiu'sses, Init 
taken as a whole, they should serve as the best appioxiination to 
valid evaluation that is now available. A lesdew of studii'S utili/.- 
ing these and other methods will indicate the e.Kleiit to which 
counseling has been establi.shed as a valid inethodology for 
achieving ceitain specified outcomes and results. 

But first we need to get our boaiings* as to what it is wc aie 
looking for in the way of crileiia of effectiveness in eoiinseling. 
In a significant statcincnl of “Piediclioii of Future Occupational 
Satisfaction,” E. K, Stiong, Jr., has discu.ssccl the possible cuteria 
of evaluation of a guidance test as well as vocational counseling.'" 
He believes that all cuteria can be clas.siried under two headings: 
success and satisfaction, which aie, of coiuse, inteiielated. He 
goes on to make his significant ohsei-vation regaiding the i elated¬ 
ness and timeliness of criteiia of occupational adjustnumt: 

Just as WQ have abandoned the notion that somewlu'ro in life tlicno 
is a perfect job for everyone, .so must wo abandon tlie. notion dial 
there is a single ciitciion thioiiglioul life for couii.soling. Instead wo 
should say diat if a man is satisfied and happy for a Ittiio, then cenin- 
seling that has helped put him in that sitiuilion is good counseling. 
Later he will need fuillior counseling, and again the iiieasiiio of the 
counseling is how satisfied and happy ho is for die next peiiod in his 
hfe. Our answer to the question raised above is that if the counseling 
indicated “machinist” and he became a satisfied man in that woik, 
die counseling was good If later ho chooses to become .something else, 
the fact does not nullify tho value of the oiigin.d counseling unless 
that change makes clear that die cailier decision was wrong and it now 
must be rectified. Actually, counseling students in tciins of their 
ultimate ]obs would be fruitless in most cases. . . . 

Counseling has dien a twofold critciion—fust, to map out Uie gen¬ 
eral direction the man should go and, second, to route him over the 
first part of the journey. But as ihcro are many routes to the same 
distant goal die counseloi should balance llie luoie diicet routes 
agamst die more satisfying loutes for that couusolce. 

Job Adjustment as a Criterion. Tho earliest evalualioii studios 
were made in Gieat Britain on young boys, about 14 yeais of 

1“ E. K. Strong, Jr,, VocaHoml Interests of Men and Women. Stanford 
University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 194,^, Chap, 16, pp. SSl-'lll. 

n'Zt/d., pp. 383-384. 
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age, wlio entered employment subsequent to testing and coun¬ 
seling. The experiments of this type continue to show consist¬ 
ently favorable results, in the form of better Job adjustments, for 
those individuals who followed the counselor’s occupational ad¬ 
vice. Stott dcsciibed die methodology of this type of design 
which involves use of these criteria: (1) number of jobs held 
following counseling; (2) length of time employed on each job; 

(3) reasons for discontinuance of woik on any of these jobs; 

(4) reports fiom employers on elRciency of the student; (5) re¬ 
ports from die student about lus satisfaction with his work ex- 
peiiences. 

Data were collected by interviews from two to four years 
aftei die oiiginal counseling. The data were analyzed in relation 
to the extent to which each student had followed the counselor’s 
vocational advice. This design of control comparison has set a 
pattern of influence upon many other studies, some with older 
subjects, in Gieat Biitain, Australia, and the United States.^® In 

Maiy D Stolt, “Criteria Used in England.” Occupations, Vol XIV, 

pp. 953-957, June, 1936 

Frank M Earle, “The P.sycliological Exnminiition, Its Place in Voca¬ 
tional Guidance ” Occupations, Vol XII, pp. 70-74, April, 1934, 

Flank M Eaile et al, Methods of Choosing a Career London: Geo. C. 
Ilarrap & Co , Ltd , 1931 

“A First Follow-up of Scottish Vocationally Advised Cases” Human 
Factor, Vol. XI, pp 27-31, January, 1937. 

Frances Gaw, “A Study in Vocational Guidance ’’ Report 33. London: 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board, 1920 

J R. Jennings and M B Stott, “A Fourth Follow-up of Vocationally Ad¬ 
vised Cases.” Human Factor, Vol X, pp 16S-174, May, 1936 

Angus Mocrac, “A Follow-up of Vocationally Advised Cases” Journal 
of the National Institute of Industrial Psijchologp, Vol V, No 5, 1930. 

Angus Mocrae, Talents and Temperaments New York: Appleton-Cen- 
lury-Ciofts, Inc, 1933 

C A. Oakley and Angus Mocrae, “The Techniques of the Vocational 
Guidance Examination ” Handbook of Vocational Guidance, London. 
University of London Press, 1937, Chap 4, pp, 93-101. 

T. A Rodger, “A Follow-np of Vocationally Advised Gases.” Human 
Factor, Vol. XI, pp. 16-20, January, 1937. 

Emma Scipp, "A Study of One Hundred Clients of the Adjustment 
Service” (Ad|ustmcnt Scivicc Sciic.s, Report XI.) New York, American 
Association for Adult Education, 1935. 

Marion R Trabuo and B. J Dvorak, “A Study of the Needs of Adults for 
Further Training ” Bulletin of tlie Employment Stabilization Research 
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all these studies, the results indicated a significantly heller than 
average ]ob adjustment for those counseled individuals who fol¬ 
lowed die occupational advice of the counselor. 

Pateison reported a fiftecn-ycar follow-up of the ocaipational 
adjustment of counseled adults which used a modified evaluation 
methodology.^ Even after such a long period of time, the oc¬ 
cupational adjustment of thoso who followed the counselor’s ad¬ 
vice was sigmficantly better than that of those individuals who 
ignored dio counselor’s suggestions. 

Hunt and Smidi varied the British experimental design sig¬ 
nificantly but utilized adjustment on the job as a criterion by 
means of which to judge the cffcclivene.ss of counseling.^ In 
place of the control criterion of following or not following the 
counselor’s occupational advice, the cxpcuiincnteis used an ex¬ 
perimental gioup of students advised on the basis of aptitude 
tests, witli a control group advised without tc'st information. The 
experimenters found that childicn plaei'd in a job on the basis 
of such information weie more satisfied with their jobs and did 
better work as judged liy their employc'rs. 

Stone repoited the results of an OKpeiimcnt in whieli students 
icceived vocational guidance Ibiougb i^eisonal counseling, 
through a class in occupational orientation, and in a combiualion 
of die two methods,The results were suminari/ed us follows: 


Instituto. Minneapolis: Utiivcnsity of Mlimcsola Press, 193*1, Veil. HI, No. 
3. 

Morris S Vileles, "Tlie Clinical Viewpoint in Vocational Guidance." 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, November, 1925. 

Morris S. Vileles, "Validating the Clinienl Method in Vocational Guid¬ 
ance.” Piychohglcal Clinic, Vol XVIII, pp. GO-77, May-Junc>, 1929. 

D. G. Paterson, “Developments in Vocational Guidance Technirpics ” 
E. G Williamson, editor, Trends in Student Personnel Work, Minneapolis; 
University of Minnesota Press, 1949. 

E. P. Plunt and Pay.son Smitli, “Sclentiile Vocational Guidance and Its 
Value to the Choice of Employment Work of a Local Education Autliority." 
Report of Research. Birmingham, England: City of Birmingham Education 
Committee, 1944. 

21 Harold C. Slone, "Evaluation Program in Vocational Orientation.” 
Studies in Higher Education, Biennial Report of the CommiUee on Educa¬ 
tional Research, 1938-1940, University of Miimcsola, 1941, pp. 131-14.5 
This report was reproduced in full in Educational and Psychological Mrnwre- 
iiient, Veil. VIII, pp 161-181, 1948, under tlio title of "Aie ^^)eational 
Orientation Courses Worth Their Salt?” 
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1. The course gave students more job information tlian was ob¬ 
tained dirough incidental reading, 

2. The couiso did not biing about changes in the salary expecta¬ 
tions of the students other than what results from a ycai’s lesi- 
denco in the General College of the Uuivcisity, 

3. Students in the experimental gioup tended to adjust their oc¬ 
cupational goals to more appropiialo levels than did students 
in the control gioup. 

4. The Vocational Orientation coin so alone did not cause students 
to make moic approiniato vocational choices. 

5. Students enrolled in the couisc who weie also given vocational 
counseling ““ “made the hugest gain in pioportion of optimal 
choices fiom the beginning to the end of tlio [school] year, 
whcicas students emolled in the vocationul oiientation course 
who did not leeoive counseling siiowed the gieatest decioment 
in proportion of optimal choices fiom the beginning to tho end 
of the year.” 

6. The vocational oiientation couiscs alone did not seive to offset 
the tendency of uncounselcd students to make a gioatcr piopoi- 
tion of poor choices at the end of the yoai, Ilowcvei, when 
students in the vocational couiscs wcio counseled they .showed 
a leduclion in the pioportion of poor choices at the end of tlie 
yeai. 

Adjustment in Collcf:!,o as a Criterion, Williamson and his as- 
•sodates, Dailey and Boidiii, adapted tho British de,sign of judg¬ 
ment of adeciuacy of job adjiastnient to .students’ adjustments in 
college.®" The crilciion involved independent appiaisals of the 
vocational choice, pei.s’onal snli-sdaction with adjustment, and 
scholarshii> grades icceived .sub.secpiont to counseling and in 
comparison with the same students’ choice, satisfaction, and 
grades at the time of tiie initial counseling intciview. The co- 
efTicicnl of coiielation between tho independent classification 
judgments of counsclois who had not counseled any of these stu¬ 
dents was .82. As m the British experiments, students’ adjust- 

22IM., p 145. 

Williamson and Diirlty, op, clf, 

E. G Williamson and E. S, Boulin, "A Statistical Evaluation of Clinical 
Conn.sding.’' Educatlanal and V,svc]iohfdcol Measurement, Vol. I, pp. 117- 
132, 1941. 

E. G. Williamson and E. H. Bordin, "Kv.ihuiling Couns<-lmg liy Means of 
a Control-Group Experiment.” School and Suclcly, Vol. LII, No 1349, pp. 
434rdi40, Nov. 2, 1940. 
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ments weie analyzed in terms of whether they accepted and fol¬ 
lowed the occupational advice of the eonnsclor. The results of 
these attempts to use the British design of experiment yielded 
significant results in improved adjustment in college, results sim¬ 
ilar to those achieved for adjustment in jobs. They may be sum¬ 
marized as follows: 

Tlio proportions of our groups wJio were classified as satisfactorily 
or partially adjusted (82,8 per cent of 8 L.A. and 80.2 per cent of 
General College) compare favorably with those lepoited in Jsuglisli 
studies. 

1. Cooperation with the coun.scloi was positively related to adjust¬ 
ment and those .students who cooperated reached their level of adjust¬ 
ment ill a shorter period of time than those who did not. 

2. Students expeiiencing cduciitionul and soeational jiiohlerns were 
moie successfully counseled dian were those with donunuiil .soeuil- 
personal-emoUonal pi oblenis. 

3. Contimy to belief, our data indicate no diffcTenees in adjust¬ 
ment among coun.seling cases classified as voealioii.il clioiee emifiimed, 
altered, or undocklocl at the fiist contact. But, if voeatioiuil elioiee is 
deferred by the counselor, the prognosis of udjii-slment is less fiwnr- 
able. 

4. High school or provinu.s college iiehieveinent is positively re¬ 
lated to cooperation and adjustment. Hut level of ability, us nieas- 
uied by the aptitude tost used m this experiment, is not i elated. 

These conclusions may he interpreted as liiiutations eilhtu’ of Ihn 
students involved or of this type of counseling. In the ease of the tyjio 
of problem, it is likely that a liinitation of counseling is disclosed. 
Counseling that is Gduculionally and vocationally oiierited is not 
likely to deal so effectively with soei.il-pci.sonal-cinotioii.d jmihlcm.s. 
On the otlier hand, it doe.s not seem prohublc llinl any Ijjio of coun¬ 
seling or improvement in treatment leeluii(iue,s cun do much for a 
student with a veiy low achievement hackgroimd insofar us the types 
of adjustment involved in this evaluation expenuuml aie couccnicd. 

In another experiment, Williamson aiicl Boidiu added a sig¬ 
nificant missing feature to the Bu'lish design of c'xperimeiit, 
namely, a pair-matched control group of fie.sluuen .sludenl.s who 
were not counseled.^" In this second experiment, 81 per cent 
(see 82.8 and 86.2 per cent in the previous gtoup.s) of Iho couiv- 
seled freshmen students wero judged as having achieved, .subsc- 

Williamson and Bordin, op, cU., pp, 12S, 130-13], 

Ibtd., pp. 434-440. 
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quent to counseling, a “satisfactoiy” adjustment in college in 
tliree quarteis of lesidence. On tlie otlier hand, 68 per cent of 
the contiol group achieved satisfactoiy adjustment in tliiee quai- 
ters of residence, as judged hy the same independent evaluatois 
who studied the recoids of the experimental cases. The diffei- 
ence between these two peicentages is statistically significant, 
Conveisely, 27 per cent of the noncounseled contiol cases and 
15 per cent of tlie counseled cases failed to achieve satisfactoiy 
adjustment. A point in interpietation should he noted: 

In effect, our lesults may be interpreted as indicating that 68 pei 
cent of freshmen of this college who remain in this college for thiee 
quaiters witliout organized counseling do so with satisfactoiy adjust¬ 
ment The results should not be interiiieted a.s meanmg that 68 per 
cent of tliose not counseled achieve saUsfactoiy adjustment. To make 
this latter interpietation tire controls should have been selected at 
random from die total freshman population at the time of matricula¬ 
tion in this college. 

Additional studies of this typo are needed involving a study 
of the adjustments of students who are not given systematic coun¬ 
seling by those staff members designated as counselors. 

College Grades as a Criterion. Other evaluation studies of 
counseling have been made on the college level, using grades as 
a criterion of the effects of counseling. Williamson and Bordin 
found that 384 counseled fie.shmen made an average honor-point 
latio of 118 (slightly above a G average giade) during the first 
quarter of residence, whereas the paired conti'ol students made 
an average lalio of 0,97. The F test of the difference, 8.84, was 
well beyond the 1 per cent level of significance Similar results 
were found when tlie first three quarters’ combined honor-point 
ratios were compared. Blackwell found similar significant gains 
(1 per cent level of significance) for matched experimental and 
control gioups of college students at the Univeisity of Texas.^® 
But comparison of the grades of Blackwell’s counseled students 
before and after counseling showed a smaller average gain in 
giades, significant at die 5 per cent level. Toren compared an 

2“ Bid, p 437. 

^nbld.v 438. 

28 Ernestine B. Blackwell, “An Evaluation of the Immediate Eilectivenoss 
of die Testing and Guidance Bureau of die University of Texas.” Journal 
of Educational Research, Vol XL, pp 302-308, December, 1946. 
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experimental group of students counseled by “selected faculty ad- 
vrsers” with a control group not so advised.““ A significantly 
larger percentage of the counseled students were graduated from 
college and earned a greater number of scholastic credits, Wil¬ 
liamson reported a second study of the giades of counseled stu¬ 
dents compared with paired noncounseled students.'’" The coun¬ 
seled students earned, on the average, one-half of a letter grade 
higher standing tlraii did the control students, a statistically sig¬ 
nificant difference. In another study using faculty advisers rather 
than trained counselors, Williamson found no significant diffei- 
ence in aveiage giades for counseled and noncounseled stu¬ 
dents.®’- 

Social Adjmltnenf as a Crilcrion. Two studies, one cxplora- 
toiy, have employed as a critciioii of counseling elEectivenes.s 
evidence of social adjustment thiough pailicipation in social and 
extracuriiculai activities. Akhich counseled a number of women 
college students and studied changes in luunbei of activities and 
changes in personality test scores following counseling directed 
to the student’s participation in gioup activities and rolation- 
ships.“® Hill analyzed the effects of activities counseling upon 
social adjustment as indicated by iucicascd paiticipalion in social 
and extiacuiiicular activities of college students."" Both Akhich 
and Hill found some indications of a slight iiiciease in activity 
participation following counseling, but the results were not statis¬ 
tically significant. 

Richard J Toren, “Appiaisitig a Counseling Program at tlie College 
Level.” Occupations, Vol, XXIII, np. 459-466, M.iy, 1945, 

“0 E. G. ■Williamson, "A Summary of Studies in thu Evaluation of Guid¬ 
ance,” Report of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Amciican College 
Personnel Association, pp 73-77, 1938 

E, G. Williamson, “The Role of Faculty Counseling lu Seliokslic 
Motivation,” Journal of Applied Piychology, 'Vol XIX, No. 3, iip 314- 
324, June, 1936. 

““Margaret Glocklcr Aldrich, “An Exploraloiy Study of Social Guidance 
at the College Level.” Educational and Psychological Mcasuiement, Vol. 
II, pp. 209-216, April, J942. Aldiich has iiiihlishud a follow-up study of 
the activities and social adjustments of her ouginal eases, eight years after 
her fust study. See “A Follow-up Study of Social Guidance at tlio College 
Level ” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 33, pii. 258-264, Juno, 1949. 

““ Mark Reuben Hill, “An Experimental Study of Social Adjustment.” 
American Sociological Review, Vol, IX, pp. 481-494, October, 1044. 
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Students Opinion Evaluation as a Criterion, In counseling 
circles, stress has always been placed upon tlae voluntary charac¬ 
ter of the counseling situation. A student is invited to seek coun¬ 
seling, and he is also encouiaged to sever a counseling lelation- 
ship if he desires. The basic reason for this emphasis upon 
voluntariness is found in the underlying assumption tliat more 
effective lesults will come fiom such a t3Tpe of client-deteimined 
relationship. We have argued elsewheie that the validity of such 
an assumption should not be strained to cover the corollary that 
no form of counseling should be attempted except in a voluntary 
relationship and, if unwisely attempted, such counseling cannot 
be at all successful.®'^ But at this point in our discussion, we shall 
set aside this point and turn to a discussion of tlie client’s own 
evaluation of counseling as a criterion possessing some validity, 
the amount and kind of validity not having yet been fully deter¬ 
mined experimentally. 

The apparently simple, stiaightfoiward piocedure of asking 
clients to evaluate the counseling they have received is not so 
simple as it seems to be For one thing, the influence of tlie 
status of the questioner undoubtedly is consideiable, although 
no experimental studies of this phenomenon have been reported. 
But borrowing from studies of suggestibility, we have reasonable 
grounds for supposing tliat the age-'expert status of the counselor 
himself may serve as a deterrent to the client’s frank and critical 
(tliough not necessaiily unfavorable) evaluation of the services 
he has received at the hands of the individual who now asks him 
to evaluate those experiences. For this reason, it would seem 
to he sound experimental design for such client evaluations to 
be reported to some person not directly and obviously involved in 
the counseling process itself. But such an experimental precau¬ 
tion has not always been obseived. 

The number of published, systematic, and experimental studies 
of clients’ reactions to counseling is not large. Paterson and Clark 
reported a questionnaire study m which. . a majority of the 
students expressed a belief that the confeiences were ‘quite help¬ 
ful and ‘of great value.’ ... It is gratifying tliat only 10 per 

E. G Williamson and J. D Foley, Counseling and Discipline. Now 
York McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, 1949. 

Donald^ G Paterson and Kennclh E. Clark, “Sludonls’ Judgments of 
Coiinselmg " The Journal of Higher Education, pp 140-142, March, 1943. 
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cent reported that diey found the conferences of ‘little or no value’ 

. . . that tliey would urge a brother or sister to consult a faculty 
counselor,” 

Tire number of students filling out questionnaires in the three 
years of the study wore: 1939-1940, 122; 1940-1941, 141; 1941- 
1942, 875. In the third year, the counseling progiam was reor¬ 
ganized and many new faculty mcmbeis wcie brought into the 
counseling project. Tliis extension of the program produced no 
significant change in the students' responses. 

Glazer and England reported a study of the evaluative re¬ 
sponses of 144 veteians counseled at tlie Wayne University Guid¬ 
ance Center at some time during the period 1945 to 1047. Of 
die veterans filling out questionnanes, 88.2 per cent “expressed 
either full or partial satisfaction with the deci.sions reached” dur¬ 
ing counseling.’"' 

In a national sampling of veterans enrolled in colleges and 
universities, Strom found only onc-thud who reported that they 
felt they had "leceived adequate vocational gniclaiico fiom any 
official source at the school in which you are now ('nrolled.”*^ 
In this study, 2,150 vctciams' were selected for peisoual interviews. 
The sampling was constructed with respect to typo and geo¬ 
graphical location of the college; cla.ss and college (or curricu¬ 
lum) of the veteian’s cniollment and other factors, 

Liphin found that thiity-flvc of thirty-sevon veterans counseled 
by means of nondiiective methods reported they had been helped 
by such counseling, that is, by the piocesscs of noudiicclivo "ac¬ 
ceptance” and “meaningful, sensitive reflection of emotionally 
charged attitudes expressed by the client.” 

Stone and Simos reported a study of adult clients’ evaluation 
of counseling of the vocational guidance type.’"* In one gioup, 

Stanford II Glazer and Arthur O. England, “'How Veterans Feel about 
Vocational Advisement,” To be published in Journal of Educational and 
Psychological Measuremeni, Accepted for publication, 1949. 

Ralph Strom, “Study of Disabled Veterans in Colleges and Universities.” 
Washington, D.C.: Ameiican Council on Education, Mur. 26, 1948, Bul¬ 
letin 3. 

“8 Stanley Lipkin, "Tlio Client Evnhinles Non-direclivo I’sycholherapy." 
Journal of ConsulUng Psychology, Vol. XII, pp 137-146, May~June, 1948. 

Harold C. Stone and Irving Sirnos, "A Follow-up Study of Personal 
Counseling Versus Counseling by Letter.” Journal of Applied PsychologU, 
Vol. XXXII, pp. 40S-414, August, 1948. 
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214 clients were informed of the results and implications of the 
testing thiough personal counseling interviews Another group 
of 201 clients received "counseling letters” which analyzed and 
inteipreted the results of tlie counseling. Approximately six 
months aftei the testing and counseling, a follow-up question¬ 
naire was sent to both gioups. The lesults indicated that 67 per 
cent of those given personal counseling interviews felt that the 
interview helped them “in talking to employers.” On the other 
hand, 43 per cent of those receiving intcipretation letteis (and 
no personal interview) felt that the written report helped them 
“when talking to employers.” 

Continuance in Training as a Criterion, Under certain ciicuin- 
stances, the continuance in a training program may be an indica¬ 
tion of effective counseling Piesumably, counseling, to be effec¬ 
tive, should enable the individual to maintain a high enough 
level of effective use of aptitudes, reinforced by concentrated 
interests and drives, to produce better grades and tlierefoie to 
remain longer in his tiaming program than would otherwise be 
possible. In a sense, this criterion of effectiveness focuses atten¬ 
tion on the individual’s life adjustments as objectively observed 
and evaluated by his associates. If he is a better integrated 
individual as a result of counseling, then his work adjustments 
should reveal that state of being. 

Only a few of the many studies using this criterion will be 
cited. Lipsett and Smitli repoit that at the end of six months 
following initial advisement, 60 per cent of a random sample 
(200) of advised veterans aie continuing in the type of vocational 
tiaining recommended by the Veterans’ Guidance Center, Roch¬ 
ester, Institute of Technology.'‘® 

Brown reported that a follow-up study of veterans (503 in the 
oiigmal 1946 group) levealed that two years after initial advise¬ 
ment, 41 pel cent were still in the advised training program and 
an additional 7 per cent had completed their recommended train¬ 
ing program.^^ 

'JO Laurence Lipselt and Leo F Smilli, "The Rochester Veterans’ Guidance 
Center Takes Stock.” The American Fiychologlst, Vol. Ill, pp. 12-15, 
January, 1948 

'‘r Milton T Brown, “The Veterans Report Two Years Later” Occupa¬ 
tions, Vol. XXVI, pp 364-360, March, 1948. 
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Long and Hill rciiorted the results of a follow-up study of 206 
veterans given vocational advisement and training iccommenda- 
tions. About 20 per cent of the group did not undertake a 
training progiam. A total of 148 vetcians began training of the 
type recommended, and of these, 36 per cent diopped out of that 
training hefoic they were judged as rehabilitated by the Veterans’ 
Administration,*^ 

These three studios are similar to numerous earlier studies of 
nonveteran students. All stieh studies employ a simple, piactical 
test of the effectiveness of counseling: Docs the coun-seled stu¬ 
dent tend to remain in school longer than do nonadvised stu¬ 
dents? But the criterion is at best a gross indication of many 
factms which combine to detenninc the behavior of a client, of 
which counseling is only one and at that a not-too-well-identified 
one. More lefined studies than aie piovided by use of such a 
oiteiion are needed to evaluate the effectiveness of coun.sding. 

Measured Changes in Personalily as a Criterion. It is difficult 
to undeistand why only one study has been reported in the 
literatme of evaluation which uses as a criterion the type of 
diagnostic instriunont employed by coun.selois to ch'teimine the 
status of the client at the initial interview, namely, p>e)'.sonalily 
tests. Since nondircclivists arc not inleveslcd or involved in diag¬ 
nosing the client,“* it is understandable why that type of coun¬ 
selor has not heretofore used tests, before and after counseling, 
as a criterion of evaluation. But those who diagnose and who 
test might well be expected to use this type of expci imcntal de¬ 
sign in evaluation. It is therefoie doubly puzzling that a non- 
directivist counselor should have been the first to report an 
evaluation study of counseling, using tests before and after, as a 
criterion of effectiveness. The experiment is at best only explora¬ 
tory and certainly not definitive. The design is sound but die 
number of cases, twelve, is entirely insuificient. 

Muench reported the use of the Rorscbacb, the Kent-Rosanoff 
Free Association Tost and the Boll Adjustment Inventory m 

Louis Long and John JIill, “A Follow-ui) Sliitly of Volerans Hoccivlng 
Vocalional Advisemont.” Journal of CowniUtug I^\iicholog\j, Vol. XI, pp. 
88-92, March-April, 104,7. 

Carl Rogers, “Signlficanl Aspects of Clionl-ocnlorod Therapy,’’ Ameri¬ 
can Psychologist, Vol. I, pp, 415-422, 1946, 
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identifying peisonality changes in twelve individuals who were 
counseled by the nondirective method. The results were as 
follows: 

Eleven of the twelve cases demonstrated impiovement in the Ror¬ 
schach signs of adjustment . . . 

The lesults of the Kent-Rosanoff lest indicated an improvement in 
rune of the eleven cases to whom this test was administered . . . 

Seven of the twelve cases showed a gieatei degiee of adjustment 
on the Bell Adjustment Inventory aflei theiapy than before . . . 

Snyder’s excellent review of the giowing literature on non¬ 
directive counseling contains a summary of evaluation studies.'*'’ 
In addition to Snyder’s own study lefeiied to above, Raimey 
found, thiough analysis of the client’s responses in nondirective 
interviews, that the client’s attitude towaid himself changed from 
a negative to a more positive one.**® 

Combs reported a study using the Beinienter Personality In- 
ventoiy, before and after (one year latei), nondiiective counsel¬ 
ing with a single case. There was significant gain m the scores 
on the test for this one client in the direction of better adjust¬ 
ment 

Changes in Self-attitudes as a Criterion. Reseaich studies by 
nondirective therapists have involved use of identified changes 
in the counselee's remarks as a ciiterion of the effectiveness of 
this type of counseling. As Snyder summarizes: “The tech- 

George A Muenoh, “An Evaluation of Non-direclivo Psychotherapy ” 
Applied Fstjchology Monographs. Stanford University, Cahf. Stanford 
University Press, No. 13, p 157, July, 1947 

*5 Wilham U Snyder, “The Present Status of Psychotherapeutic Counsel¬ 
ing ” Vsijchological Bulleiin, Vol XLIV, pp 351-354, July, 1947, 

Victor R. Raimey, “The Self-concept as a Factor in Counseling and Per¬ 
sonality Organization.” Doctoral thesis, Ohio State University, 1943 

See also Victor C Raimey, “Self Reference in Oounseling Interviews.” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol XII, pp 153-163, May-June, 1948. 

'‘i A W Combs, “Follow-up of a Counseling Case Treated by the Non¬ 
directive Method.” Journal of Clinical Psyahologij, Vol I, pp. 147-154, 
1945 

William U. Snyder, “Non-directivo Counseling,” Case Histories in 
Clinical and Ahnoimal Psychology, Arllnir Burton and Robert E Harris, 
editors. New York Harper & Brothers, 1947, Chap 48, p 667. 

The research is fully reported by Snyder in “An Investigation of the 
Nature of Non-direoUve Psychotherapy.” Journal of General Psychology, 
Vol XXXIII, pp. 193-223, 1945. 
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niques which the clients accept, and which seem to produce the 
insight and discussion of plans, arc the clarification of feeling, 
simple acceptance, and approval and cnconrageincnt. . . . Tech¬ 
niques which the clients lend to leject, and vvhic'h lend to slow 
then progiess, aie the more directive ones of interpretation, per¬ 
suasion, disapproval and criticism.” Snyder cnnliivcs his sum¬ 
mary of his reseaich with these cogent conclusions: 

a. The client’s statement of Ins' piohletns takes up appioximately 
one-thud of his total niiiiibcr of lesponses, with most of his activity 
occunmg in the caihei phases of tlicuipy. 

h. Undeistancling and insight compiise ahout one-thiid of his ac¬ 
tivity, although most of this occurs toward the end of the theiupy. 

c. Discussion of progiess and plans is ncaily nonexistent at the 
beginning of therapy, but by the end of the treatment compiiscs about 
12 per cent of the dicut’s lesponscs. 

d During treatment theic is a marked change in the nature of 
the client’s feelings fiom picdominatcly negative ones to positive feel¬ 
ings ahout himself, the counselor, and other persons and situations. 

In the use of this type of experimental design, phonograiihically 
recorded typesciipts of coniuscling interviews aie analyzed to 
study, for example, the piogiession fiotn negative to positive feel¬ 
ings emphasized above by Snyder. Es’scntially, this is an inter¬ 
pretation of verbal leporls made by the clii'iil, an inteipretation 
of his remarks which are assumed to lie diagnostically valid 
indicators of his improved ego involvement, i.c., his sclf-iegaid- 
ing attitudes and self-evaluations. Elsewhere we have discussed 
this point of view which defines counseling as the use of accept¬ 
ance and leflcction techniques by the counselor to produce the 
desired outcome in the counsclce’s insight, active acceptance, 
self-direction, and self-responsibility for his own rehabilitation 
as a preparatory step in self-integration, 

Snyder summarizes his early research in those terms; ““ 

Attempting to show cause and effect relationships, Snyder ana¬ 
lyzed all of die clicnt’.s statements following each counseloi’s state¬ 
ment in such a manner as to show that various types of counselor ac¬ 
tivity preceded and apparently caxtsed certain client responses. That 

Snyder, “Non-dircctive Counseling," op. cit., iip, 0G7-668. 

William U. Snyder, “The Present Status of Psychotherapeutic Counsel¬ 
ing " Psychological Bulletin, Vol. XLIV, p. 340, July, 1947. 
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the study demonstrated a tendency for therapeutically productive 
categories such as insight and discussion of plans in nondirective 
counseling to follow the less directive rather than the moie directive 
type of counselor statements as defined by Rogers, is an interesting 
secondaiy aspect of his study, which suppoits the nondirective hy¬ 
pothesis. 

Caines and Robinson reported an experiment on the relation¬ 
ship between the amount of talking done by a client in an inter¬ 
view and the effectiveness of the counseling This would seem 
to be a most important study of one aspect of the criterion of 
evaluation used by Raimey and Snyder. The authors of the 
experiment pose the experimental hypothesis in these woids: 

It is felt that fiee verbalization tends to biing more material out at a 
conscious level and until theie is verbalization by the counselee, theie 
can be little giowth m insight The assumption, appaiently, is that 
veibalization results in insight. 

The study involved tlie intercompanson of “client talk” and 
several different types of adjustment problems. The authois 
conclude tliat: 

, . . amount of talk should be consideied only a veiy minor criterion 
of counseling effectiveness. 

. . amount of client talk yielded a low positive correlation with 
growth in client insight and with working relabonship, and a more 
maiked corielabon with client responsibility for the piogiess of die 
interview. 

The topic of the unit exeits an influence on die relationship between 
amount of client talk and insight growth. In study skills this rela- 
bonship is viitually zeio In vaiious types of personal problems, it is 
large enough to seem important. In therapy, nondirective counselors 
obtained much more counselee talk than did diiective counselors but 
these large amounts of talk were no moie highly related to insight. 

The causal relationship between amount of client talk and desir¬ 
able mterview outcomes is not clear Theiefore, it is not possible to 
use the amount of client talk as a criteiion of counseling effectiveness 

<■1 Eail F. Carnes and Francis P. Robinson, “The Role of Client Talk in 
the Counseling Interview.” Educational and Psi/chologioal Measurement, 
Vol VIII, pp 635-644, 1948. 

Ibid , p 635. 

5® Ibid., pp 643-644 
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SUMMAHY 

In this chapter wo have introduced the reader to our concept of 
clinical counseling, as differonticitod from "advising,” therapy, 
and other types of counseling. The six essential steps of clinical 
counseling were described biiefly, each to be discussed at length 
in the chapters which follow, Wc stressed the rcveisiblo older 
and the intcrrelatcdnoss of the six steps before turning to an 
outline of the major phases of the role of counselor and client. 
In this lattei section, we stie.ssed again our concept of the teacher- 
student teamwork integrated lolcs of counselor and counsclce. 
Finally, we reviewed ciitically and at length the growing litera¬ 
ture on the experimental evaluation of counseling. Now we aie 
ready to analyze and apply to examples the basic steps ni coun¬ 
seling. To tliis discussion wo turn in tlio following ehaptens. 



Chapter 6 ANALYTICAL TECHNIQUES 


Befoie a student can be effectively counseled, the student and 
counselor must collect dependable, i e., lebable, valid, and rele¬ 
vant infoimation, from which to diagnose aptitudes, interests, 
motives, physical healtli, emotional balance, and other charac¬ 
teristics which facilitate or mhibit satisfactoiy adjustment in 
school and at work. The collection of such information by means 
of various techniques is called analyzing. Certain analytical 
tools are used in the collection of data descriptive of the student. 
The methods and means of using tliese tools aie leferied to as 
analytical techniques Analytical data aie synthesized, or col¬ 
lated, and interpieted in the diagnosing process, to be discussed 
in the next chapter. The term '“diagnostic techniques” is some¬ 
times used as the equivalent of analytical techniques and the 
teim “diagnosing” as the equivalent of analyzing When so 
used, confusion often results because the reader does not know 
whether the writer refers to the collection of data or to their 
interpretation. We shall use the teims analytical techniques and 
analyzing to refer to tire collecting of data and diagnostic tech¬ 
niques and diagnosing to refer to the interpretation of data. 

Information may be collected for each student by the use of 
tests, case history, cumulative lecords, interviews, and other 
analytic tools. A tiained counselor does not rely solely upon the 
impressions resulting from a shoit interview with a student. In¬ 
deed, much moie time is required to prepare adequately for 
counseling than to discharge the counseling function itself. 
Otherwise, we have mere advising without regard to its relevancy 
for a paiticulai student. 

The counselor and student attempt to collect data which yield 
a clear picture of the student as a growing, dynamic, multidimen¬ 
sional individuality. They seek to see the student as a complex 
and unique combination or integration of aptitudes, interests, 
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attitudes, and peisonality traits which have a characteristic pat¬ 
tern, flavor, or style totally different from that of any other stu¬ 
dent. Tliis uniqueness is not masked by the fact that all students 
possess height, weight, coloi, inferiority feelings, IQ’s, and othei 
common traits Each student is a tmif/ue combination of these 
general tiails, and an individual diagnosis must, thciefoie, be 
made. Moreover, this individuality is seen in teims of the dimen¬ 
sion of time, both past and futuio. With regaid to the past, 
various conditions have produced the piescnt status of tlio indi¬ 
vidual. But past and present status are iiro)ectcd into the future 
to yield an undcistanding of probable trends in adjustment. 
Thus we see tliat analyzing is a comiilex process dealing with 
ehaiacteiistics produced by a multiplicity of causal factors com¬ 
bined in a time sequence. The counselor and student attempt 
to perceive this uniqueness. Only larely, however, do they ^ler- 
ceive all, because of the limiting factois of time and professional 
competence. 


SouncEs OF ANAr-YTicAL Data 

While much of tlic data used m analyzing the student is col¬ 
lected in personal interviews, yet there aie many other important 
sources which must be utilized. Frequently, several sources are 
used for the same type of data, in order to chock one datum 
against anollier and also to have a wider sampling of the stu¬ 
dent’s behavior. In anticipation of the chapter on diagnosing, 
we note that all these data must be collated and interpreted by a 
trained counselor who functions as a diagnostician. None of 
these data are self-interpreting, and frequently they present 
puzzling contradictions and inconsistencies which can be recon¬ 
ciled only by one trained in clinical counseling, if at all. 

^These sources of analytical data include: 

Repoits of psychometnsls who administer psychological and apti¬ 
tude tests and who also obseive significant behavior indicative of atti¬ 
tudes, emotions, and ambitions. 

Teachers who may have observed significant behavior indicative of 
emotions, attitudes, interests, and aptitudes. 

Parents who often unconsciously reveal the cause of behavior 
problems in students by indicating or descubing attitudes and modes 
of family discipline and regulation. 
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Otlier counselors who contribute their own understanding and 
tentative diagnoses of the student’s personality and also significant ob¬ 
servations of the student’s behavior and attitudes 

Specialized peisonnel officeis (m the fields of health, extiacurricular 
activities, finance and pait-time employment, and speech, reading, and 
study disabilities) who may have observed the student’s behavioi in 
different situations and inteiviews and flieieby have formed impies- 
sions of his peisonality and qualifications which yield insight into at¬ 
titudes not revealed in tlie counseloi’s intei views. 

Comments by the student’s associates which yield insight into Ins 
behavioi as exhibited naturally and away from observations of tlie 
counselor 

Finally, there is one other impoitant source of analytical data—the 
counselors interview with the student. In the pioccss of talking with 
the student, the skilled counselor has an opportunity to diiect and 
phrase his questions and comments in such a way as to sample and to 
reveal subtle attitudes, prejudices, beliefs, and mteiesls of the student 
which may not be analyzed by objective techniques Tlie effective 
counselor assimilates available data befoio the inteiview and then 
searches for supplemental and explanatory data by means of “iiiojoc- 
tive” intei viewing discussions with the student, These data are so 
individualistic m teims of each student that no standardized descrip¬ 
tions can be made. But tins source of analytical data is one of the 
most important 

Variations in General Frocedures No general discussion of 
analytical techniques can reveal the many modifications in pro¬ 
cedures required to undeistand the individuality of each student. 
Modifications and variations must be made m teims of the 
situation in which the counselor operates, the coopeiation of the 
student, and especially of how the case “bieaks ” No counselor 
IS informed on all relevant facts at the time of his fiist interview 
with a student. A student will not submit to days of histoiy 
taking before being counseled about the “felt” problem winch 
caused him to seek assistance Actually, the modus operandi 
of one type of clinical work is to collect as many data as possible 
before the student sees the counselor for his first inteiview. 
Then, the counselor helps the student make a tentative formula¬ 
tion in the problem area of immediate concern to the student. 
In other types of counseling, notably the nondirective, the coun¬ 
selor collects no data but lather helps the student to analyze 
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himself in terms of the data he can recall about himsc'lf. We 
speak of this method in other chapters. 

After diagnosing and counseling m the aiea of the student’s 
felt or “emergency” problem, the counselor must cpiickly review 
the available data for diagnosing pioblems not yet perceptible 
to the student. If additional piobleiiis arc identified, the enun- 
sedor recapitulates the sctpieiico of analysis and diagnosus for 
these newly discoveTcd xnoblcms. At all times, the cnun.selor 
should be alert to the piobahility that some students will con¬ 
ceal their major rnaladjiistmeut by asking assistance with a 
lesxiectable, ic,, socially appiovc'd, xnoblem, such as indecision 
regaiding the choice of a vocation. This tendency to lalionalize 
and conceal scuous problems is so pievalent that the connseloi 
should analyze and diagnose in all problem areas, not merely in 
the one verbalized by the .student.^ 

In some instances much, or even most, of the data presented 
by the student preceding or dining the first interview may 
prove to be melovant to the studonTs own fell pioblern about 
which he wi.shcs to consult llu' counselor. The counselor could 
not he expected to have pieknowlodge of such a slate of affairs, 
But ho can bo expected, in .sueli situations, to set aside his data 
and devote his full attention to the xnohlem that the student 
wishes to discuss If it .seems advisable, at a later time, the coun¬ 
selor can proceed in loundiiig out his knowledge of moie facts 
about the student, either through interviews, if the student wishes 
tlrus to cooperate, or thiougli independent case woik. On some 
occasions these complete case data may throw additional light on 
the student’s felt, or other and moie basic, problems. But the 
counselor should not feci dejected, in other instances, if his fidl 
and completed case hisionj adds little, if anything, that is new 
to his diagnosis. He could not have known what would prove 
to be new or relevant until he had collected the facts and tested 
them against his diagnoses. Thus it is that much ca.se data piove 
later to have little evident relevancy to the later-made diagnoses 
or even to tiro student’s formulation of Iris problems. But the 
counselor and the student may need to go thiough the data- 
collecting analyses before they will have the necossaiy data to 

1 Ray II. Bnlcr and Virginia Bixler, "Clinic.al Counseling in Vooalional 
Guidance.” Joumal of Clinical Psychology, Vol I, pp. 180-192, 1945. 
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make the diagnosis which, in turn, is used as the yardstick to 
measure the relevancy of these same data. Theie is no known, 
dependable way of shoit-circuitmg this laborious process except 
in certain foims of psychotherapy. It is the laboiious method of 
science itself—and even intuition must be verified by laboiious 
data-collecting metliods. 

Another variation in general piocedures needs emphasis As 
the counselor continues to see the student over a period of 
months or years, he must rediagnose and lecounsel concerning 
new pioblems which aiise. The student grows and changes, 
and new problems arise as a result of this growth. No case is 
ever closed in the sense that the student is completely and perma¬ 
nently adjusted 

Types of Analytical Tools. In seeking to help a student un¬ 
derstand his individuality, the counselor makes use of certain 
aids which, for want of a better name, have been called tools of 
analysis Some of them are specific and others are general, i.e, 
some tools yield results useful only foi analyzing specific traits. 
For example, a test of mechanical ability can be used to analyze 
only that type of ability, assuming, of course, that the test has 
been properly standardized. Other tests are used for equally 
specific analytic purposes. But some analytical tools are more 
generalized in theii applicability. The personal interview, for 
example, may be used to collect data of almost unlimited num¬ 
ber and type. 

Only a few of the many types of analytical tools can be dis¬ 
cussed in this chapter.^ 

2 For a more detailed description of these sources of data for diagnosing 
see Aithui E Traxler, Techniques of Guidance New Yoik Haiper & 
Brothels, 1945, Chaps III-VII, Xll See also Gordon W. Allport, Pei- 
sonalitij A Psychological Interpretation New York- Henry Holt and Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 1937, Chap XIV, for a description of tire following metliods of 
studying personality trails (1) studies of cultural setting, (2) physical 
records, (3) social records, (4) personal records, (5) expressive movements, 
(6) ratings, (7) standardized tests, (8) statistical analysis, (9) miniature 
life situations, (10) laboraloiy experiments, (11) prediction, (12) depth 
analysis, (13) ideal types, and (14) synlhelic methods. 

Gordon W. Allport, The Use of Personal Documents in Psychological 
Science Washington, D C : Social Science Research Gouncil, Gommitlce 
on Pubhc Administration, Bulletin 49, 1942, 

Edward S Jones, “Subjective Evaluations of Personality.” Chap. IV in 
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Tim Case Study 

But before analytical tools are described, the reader should 
understand their puipose and the areas of the student’s life in 
which tliey are used to collect significant infoimation. For this 
reason, we preface the discussion of general analytical tools with 
a description of the case study as it relates to the piocess of 
clinical analysis.® 

The general method of collecting significant information about 
a student is called the case study. Frequently, it is lefened to 
as the case history, and the contents are called case data. In¬ 
cluded in tire case study aie all data descriptive of the present 
status of tlie student, as well as a summaiy of relevant and signifi¬ 
cant facts about his past experience and his family relationships. 
In making a case study, the counselor makes use of the analytical 
tools to be described in later sections of this chapter. 

One of the significant characteristics of the case study i.s the 
inclusiveness of its contents.'* 

Tliis mellrod ... is lire most comprehensive of all, and lies closest 
to the inilial stalling point of common sense. It provides a frame- 
woik within which the psychologi.sl can place all his ob.seivalions 
gatheied by other methods; it i.s his final affinnation of the individual¬ 
ity and uniciuencss of cvciy porson.ility. It is a completely synthetic 
method, the Only one that is siracious enough to embiace all assem¬ 
bled facts. Unshillfully used, it becomes a meaningless chionology, 
or a confusion of fact and fiction, of guesswoik and misinterpretation. 
Properly used, it is the most levcaling method of all. 


J. McV. Hunt, editor. Personality and the Behavior Disorders. New York. 
The Ronald Press Company, 1944, pp. 160-166 

Henry A Murray, “Introduction” in Arthur Burton and Robert E Hams, 
editors, Case Histories in Clinical and Abnormal Psychology. New York. 
Harper & Brothers, 1947, pp 1-20. 

Ruth. Stiang, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary Schools. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, rev, 1949. 

“ Traxler, op. oil, Chap. XIV. See also Arthur E. Traxler, "Case Study 
Procedures in Guidance.” School Beoieu), Vol 46, pp. 602-610, 1938. 
John G. Darley, “The Structure of the Sy.stcmalio Case Study in Individual 
Diagnosis and Counseling," Journal of ConsuUing Psychology, Vol. 4, pp. 
215-220, 1940. Strang, op. cit, Chap, VIII. 

* Allport, Personality, A Psychologiccd Interpretation, op. cit,, p. 390. 
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Tims we see that tlie case study is not confined to the facts and 
impiessions collected in intei views witli students, but rather in¬ 
cludes many data gathcied from a vauety of other sources, such 
as the anecdotes of teachers, reports from parents, the scores on 
tests, and many other items to be described later. All these case 
data are synthesized into a diagnosis in the process called the 
"art" of diagnosing. 

In the preceding paragraph, the relationships between the case 
study and the techniques of clinical work were mentioned. We 
turn now to a brief discussion of the content of the case study. 
Many writers include in it the diagnosis and the counseling 
techniques used by tire counselor. Strictly speaking, these parts 
must be included in the complete and inclusive study of the 
individual student. But, for the purposes of emphasizing the 
sequence and the necessity of collecting complete case data be¬ 
fore diagnosing and counseling take place, these latter two steps 
in the total clinical piocess aie discussed separately in detail in 
subsequent chapters. 

The minimum contents of a case study adeqmte for diagnosing 
include the following “ 

Family history including education, occupation, and financial status 
of parents and siblings, tlic psychological relationships among 
membeis of the family, and neighboihood relationships 

School histoiy of the student, including his scholastic piogress and 
adjustments to teacheis and students, lecord of participation m 
activities, the type and name of school attended, study habits, 
and cumulative lecoid of psychological tests 

Health recoid, including hisloiy of serious illnesses and die physi¬ 
cian’s report of his piesent status 

Vocational and work expeuences and record of past and present 
occupational ambitions and plans, including plans and financial 
resouices for occupational Uainmg 

® Adapted from Ruth Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Sec¬ 
ondary School New York Harpei & Brotlieis, 1937, Chap. Ill, See also 
Arthur Traxler, Case Study Procedures in Guidance, New York; Educa¬ 
tional Records Bureau, December, 1937 (mimeograph); and Traxler, Tech¬ 
niques of Guidance, op. cit,, Chap XIV. 

John W. M. Rothney and Bert A. Roens, Counseling the Individual Stu¬ 
dent, New York Wilham Sloane Associates, 1949, 
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Social-recreational interests and haliits, including type and fre¬ 
quency of participation 

The Use of Analytical Tools in the Case Study. How do the 
student and the counselov collect significant data in the above 
aieas of the student’s life? They make use of the analytical tools 
lefened to in the opening section of this chapter. Those tools, 
to be desciibed in geneial teims in this chapter and in detail 
later, are used as techniques for analyzing the student’s charac¬ 
teristics, The counselor’s use of such tools may differ fiom that 
of a school administrator and also from that of the clciical staff 
•which collects and records many important case data as part of 
the general school recoids. For example, the administrator col¬ 
lects and uses teachers’ grades for the purpose of determining, 
among other things, whether the pupil is making normal progress 
toward graduation and whether lie is meeting the minimum 
standards required by rules and regulations, The counselor may 
use these same data to determine whether the student is dis¬ 
playing symptoms of educational intcicsts and aptitudes indica¬ 
tive of future educational and vocational success. The signifi¬ 
cant point is that the counselor, while collecting special and 
additional data for his own use, may also be aided in his analysis 
and diagnosis by using the data collected by other educational 
workeis. This point is stiossed because of the tendency of many 
workers to believe that‘the counselor can diagnose only on the 
basis of now data collected by him alone. Actually, the most 
important technique of tire counselor lies, not in his use of 
analytical tools, but in his own psychology and in his skill in 
perceiving diagnostic significance of data which may be consid¬ 
ered by otheis as having no significance. Indeed, it is tliis in¬ 
sight, supplemented by skillful use of special analytical tools, 
which differentiates an effective clinician from an amateur coun¬ 
selor. Tlie tools of personnel work have often been stressed out 
of propoition to their true significance, with the result that the 
necessity for skillful use of tools has been neglected, oi taken for 
granted, in the description of personnel work and in the training 
of new counselors. In the use of some analytical tools, such as 
the interview, the client may be a full participant cooidinate 
with the counselor. But in such tools as aptitude tests, tlic coun- 
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selor’s technical background makes bis role in use and interpre¬ 
tation similar to that of a teacher who helps students acquire new 

understandings. 


Gunehal Analytical Tools 

Six geneial tools of analysis will be described briefly in this 
section. The reader will be lefeiied to inoie detailed descrip¬ 
tions eleswhere. The application of these tools as techniques 
in thiee problem areas, personality, educational, and vocational, 
will be tlie topic for subsequent chapters. These six tools are: 
(1) cumulative records, (2) the interview, (3) time distribution 
form, (4) autobiogiaphy, (5) anecdotes, and (6) psychological 
tests. 

Cumulative Records. Essentially, the cumulative record form 
is a tool for summarizing significant items of a case history and 
for emphasizing the dii action and late of development of the 
student’s personality. Some school admimstiators mistakenly 
contend tliat tliey have developed a personnel program, after 
instituting such a system of lecoids. But the mere lecoidmg of 
data on a printed form does not guarantee effective use of the 
data in assisting students; neither does this recording with pen 
and ink tiansform irrelevant and unreliable impressions into 
significant and valid diagnostic data. 

As IS true to a lesser extent of some psychological tests, the 
perfection of the cumulative record form has outstripped the 
professional competency of counselors to use such records. It 
IS regrettable tliat many school administratois jirefer to begin a 
personnel program by instituting such records without at the 
same time making certain that counselors are given professional 
training in the use of such records 

The cumulative record foim published by die American Coun¬ 
cil on Education is the most comprehensive and widely used one 
now available. It consists of a heavy stock folder 8% by II 
inches. On all four sides are printed the names of significant 
items to be lecordcd by the counselor in the proper column and 
space. The following list of items indicates the extent to which 
this form provides a convenient mechanism for recording a con¬ 
cise summary of significant case data: 
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(Front) 

Name 

Home Address 
Telephone 
Bulh Date 

Authority for Biith Certification 
Biitli Certificate 
Passport 
Oath 

Chuich Record 
Hospital Record 
Photograph 
Year 
School 

Grade Attained 
Mental Age 
Chronological Age 
Academic Aptitude 
Test 

Score (MA.) 

IQ 

Percentile 

Subjects (with Grades and 
Credits) 

Achievement and Other Objec¬ 
tives 

Test Results 
Test 
Score 
Percentile 

Time Profile of School Grades 
and Standardized Tests 


(Reverse) 

Fadicr and Mother (Stepparent 
or Guardian) 

Biitli Dates 
Bnth Places 
Deceased Dates 
Geneial Health 
Religion 

Race Or Nationality 
Date Arrived in U.S. 

Citizen 

Education (Amount and Kind) 
Occupation 

Language Spoken in Home 
Type of Home Community 
If Parents Separated (Date) 
Year and Age 
Adviser 
Attendance 
Discipline 

Home Inlluenccs and Social Ad¬ 
justment 

Mental and Emotional 
Physical and Athletic 
Extiacuiiipular and Free-time Ac¬ 
tivities 

Notable Accomplishments and 
Expeiiences 

Vocational Experiences and Plans 
Educational Plans 
Personality Ratings 
Remarks 


Traxler stresses and illustrates the significant features of this 
form.® It provides a means of comprehending the direction and 
character of tire changes exhibited by a student from year to year. 
For example, on tihe gridiron chart for achievement and psycho¬ 
logical tests, a most significant part of the form, the scores aie 
plotted by month and year on a standaid percentile basis de¬ 
signed to reveal significant evidence of growth as the student 

“Ibid, Chap. Xn. 
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progresses in school This time profile facilitates the task of tlie 
counselor in diagnosing the student’s present and future educa¬ 
tional adjustments. If the student’s test scores remain on the 
same level or actually decrease despite progress in age and 
school status, the counselor may recognize this as symptomatic 
of actual or potential educational maladjustment, or as tentatively 
diagnostic of the maladjustments reported by the student as the 
reason for seeking counseling. 

Likewise, the year-by-year recorded summary of social malad¬ 
justment in the school indicates to the counselor that the present 
maladjustment is of long standing and therefore of serious pro¬ 
portions. On the other hand, a favorable recoid of social ad¬ 
justments in previous years may temper the counselor’s analysis 
and diagnosis of present maladjustments. 

The introduction of this cumulative recoid form into personnel 
work has, perhaps, done more than any other step to educate 
personnel workers to the necessity of analyzing the past in order 
to understand both the present and the future. On the other 
hand, the chief weaknesses of this tool he in the fact that it is a 
summaiy which omits many significant facts which the counselor 
cannot condense in the allotted space. Moreover, the filling out 
of such a recoid has often been used as a substitute for counsel¬ 
ing. This is, of course, a criticism of personnel workeis and not 
of the record When properly supplemented by the use of other 
tools, this record will prove to be indispensable. 

The Interview as an Analytical Tool. This discussion of the 
interview must be inadequately brief because the factors in¬ 
volved are too complex to be discussed in the short space avail¬ 
able in this book. Strang, Symonds, Bingham and Moore, Wrenn, 
and others have provided excellent discussions of tliese factors.'' 

Walter Van Dyke Bingham and Bruce Victor Moore, How to Interview, 
New York' Harper & Brodiets, 1934 

Harold Ernest Burtt, Principles of Employment Psychology. New York 
Harper & Brothers, rev ed, 1942 

Annette M. Garrett, Interviewing, Its Principles and Methods. Now York, 
Family Welfare Association of America, 1042. 

Annette M. Garrett, Counseling Methods for Personnel Workers Now 
York: Family Welfare Association of Ameiica, 1945 

Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries, New Yoik' Harper & Brothers, 
1946, Chap XVI. 


[Footnote continued on p. 188,] 
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In tlie present discussion of analytical tools, only a few major 
points may be mentioned. Many writers discuss the minor me¬ 
chanics of intei-viewing to the exclusion of emphasis on the 
essential factor, vi^., the personality of tire counselor, his point 
of view regarding personality and counseling, the manner in 
which he conducts the interview, the nature of inferences, and 
other factors. 

Some of these factors will be discussed briefly at this point. 
So much has been written about rapport that it should need but 
little mention. Nevertheless, it must be repeated that the atti¬ 
tudes, facial expressions, inflections, gestures, and verbal expres¬ 
sions of the counselor determme in large part the reactions of the 
student and, therefore, the success of the counselor in helping 
tire student to organize significant information about his own 
problems. In fact, in many instances, tho revealed attitudes aie 
symptomatic of the deeper repressions and confusions. The 
identification of these sensitive spots tluough observation of 
motor and speech behavior is a most important function of tire 
interview.® 

It is well for the counselor to assume that most students are 
reluctant, at least at first, to discuss tlicii background and prob- 


Jones, op cit, pp 144-150. 

Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy. Boston. Houghton Mif¬ 
flin Company, 1942, Chaps. VI-VIII. 

Carl R. Rogers and John L. Wallen, Counseling Returned Servicemen. 
New York' McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946. 

Strang, op cit.. Chap IV Also 1949 revision, Chap. V. 

William U. Snyder, Casebook of Non-directive Counseling. Boston. 
Houghton Mifllln Company, 1947. 

D. E. Super and Dorothy Brophy, "Tho Rolo of the Interview in Voca¬ 
tional Diagnosis." Occupations, Vol XIX, no. 5, pp 323-327, 1941. 

Percival M Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct New York 
Appleton-Centiiry-Crofts, Inc, 1931, Chap XII 

Joseph Tifiin, Industrial Psychology. New York: Preiitice-Hall, Inc., 
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Robert I. Watson, Readings in the Clinical Method in Psychology. New 
York Harper & Brothers, 1949, pp. 409-411. 

C. Gilbert Wrenn, “Counseling with Students.” Guidance in Educational 
Institutions, Thiity-sovcnth Yearbook of the National Society for tho Study 
of Education. Bloomington, Ill • Public School Publishing Company, 1938, 
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® Jones, op, cit,, pp. 144-148. See also Johnson, op. cit. 
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lems. Operating on this assunnption, the counselor sometimes 
needs to begin his conversation indirectly with little, if any, 
reference to the reasons for which die student is present at the 
interview. By watching for clues of rappoit in the student’s 
comments, inflections, and gestures, the counselor may learn at 
what time, if ever, in the inteiview the student is psychologically 
ready to turn to a direct discussion. The student himself deter¬ 
mines when and if he is to discuss his own basic problems. 

Rapport must be established pieparatoiy both to analyzing the 
student’s problems and to counseling. The purposes of the two 
types of rapport and dreir situations are thus seen to differ, 
although both may be established by similar techniques. Rap¬ 
port in analysis facihtates helping die student to understand 
himself by recalling and verbalizing information about himself, 
while in counseling (or treatment), the direction is leveiscd and 
lapport facilitates the acceptance by the student of the emerging 
picture 01 understanding of himself. 

Interviews should not be misused to collect routine informa¬ 
tion which may make the student restless and reluctant to return 
for counseling. To avoid this danger, especially in the case of 
educational and vocational counseling, many counsolois request 
drat students fill out check lists and case-histoiy foims before 
appearing for an interview. These forms may provide the coun¬ 
selor with data regarding the student’s background and also with 
an insight into his frame of mind and what he thinks are his 
problems and their causes. By inspecting such data before see¬ 
ing the student, the counselor can gain better understanding of 
the student’s psychology and, therefore, begin his interviewing 
at the point of the student’s own drinking. 

In very few cases, except in gioup therapy, is it possible to 
provoke a frank discussion with a student if a thud person is 
present. Students aie usually reluctant to discuss even appai- 
endy simple and pubhely known problems under such conditions. 
Rapport is almost always a one-to-one relationship. For this 
reason, privacy is a necessary condition for interviewing. The 
violation of this obvious condition is undoubtedly one of the rea¬ 
sons why so much of counseling does not get across to the stu¬ 
dent and operate in his life. There must bo cooperation in die 
interview if the student is to be influenced to action, and, there- 
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fore, he must be willing to participate because he respects the 
counselor and busts him with confidential information. Strang 
has stated as one function of the mtemcw, “to act as a ‘catalyst 
for the subject’s thought processes.' ” “ This can be done only xf 
the student is in the proper frame of mind, induced by privacy 
and respect for the counselor’s competency. In discharging his 
pioper functions in the interview, the counselor faces a task as 
diflicult and complex as tliat of intcipreling the meaning of the 
facts he leains by talking with the student. 

Unless equipment is used for a complete recording of the 
interview, immediately following each intoivicw the counselor 
should dictate a complete summary of the significant facts he has 
learned including diagnostic questions, comments, and questions 
asked by the student.^® A ninning account of the inteiview is 
far more important than a single suminaiy such as is usually 
recorded on a cumulative lecoid card. Many of these facts may 
piove to be of significance when the case history is completed, 
even though their importance is not immediately appaicnt. No 
counselor should depend upon his fallible memoiy to cairy such 
data Even to wait a day beloro dictating may canso significant 
data to be forgotten, or confused with that discovered in subse¬ 
quent interviews with other students. 

Time-disUihution Foini. That students waste lime is self- 
evident, but the actual amount of time wasted and the actual 
use of time are facts which most students cannot judge accu¬ 
rately Especially in college, it is impoi tant that students develop 
habits of systematic study and use of time, and that a sufficient 
number of houis be devoted to studying. The gieatly increased 
amount of time requiied of new students for effective studying 
makes it necessary that tlie development of tliese new habits 
begin early Before a counselor can suggest a wise distribution 
of time for various activities, including hours of study, it is neces¬ 
sary that an accurate account be available. Moreover, students 
tend to eii in estimating die amount of lime devoted to these 
various activities. If an accurate count is made, they get a better 

0 Strang, op. clL, p 55. 

^“Theodore R. Sarhin, "Tho Case Record in psychological Counseling.” 
Journal of Applied Psuchology, Vol. XXIV, pp. IS'i-lOT', 1940. 
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understanding of the need for a reorganization of their time and 
activities. They will be receptive to suggestions if they under¬ 
stand just how many hours aie wasted in aimless activity, reading 
the newspapei, oi listening to lire ladio. 

These necessaiy data icgaidmg die actual distiibution of time 
aie best collected by means of a punted foim with space for 
recoiding activities and tunc, hour by houi, for one week. A 
summary foi each type of activity (study, sleep, tianspoitation, 
meals, social activities, leisuie, and waste time, etc ) will permit 
compaiison with siinilai data collected fiom a sampling of other 
students Such a foim has been lepoitccl elsewhere by William¬ 
son and Dailey and by Stiang.’-’- ‘ 

Autobiographies}^ Many significant facts about a student and 
fill's problems cannot be collected by means of personal inter¬ 
views or other tools in which other poisons play a part. Fre¬ 
quently, peisonal experiences aie too intimate to be revealed 
in a face-to-face situation. Other significant facts cannot be 
remembeied and put in a piopei setting by means of question 
and answer methods. The student must oiganize his own ac¬ 
count of these experiences, ideas, altitudes, and ambitions. Ho 
thinks moio cleaily when he tells his own stoiy in his own man¬ 
ner. Occasionally, he will be able to give such a running 
account of his life in an mteiview, if he is able to talk freely. 
But in such a situation, die counselor is not able to record the 
account. 

For these reasons, the counselor frequently suggests tliat the 
student wiite out a stoiy of his life including what ho considers 
to be his most significant experiences Usually, no specific 
oudine of points to be covered is suggested, since it is an insight 
mto the student’s reactions toward his experiences that the coun¬ 
selor desiies. In this sense, the autobiogiaxihy is a loose form of 

HE G Williamson and J. G Darley, Student Personnel WoiJc An Out^ 
line of Clmtcal Piocedures. New York. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1937, pp 125-127. 

Ruth Strang, Behavior and Baclcgroiind of Students in College and Second¬ 
ary School New York: Haipei & Biolhors, 1937, Chap. VIII 

12 Allporl, The Use of Personal Documents in Psychological Science, op. 
cit. 

18 For a discus.sion and review of the lileralmo on this analytical tool see 
Strang, op. cit. Chap. VII See also 1949 revision, Chap. IV. 
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analysis by the free-association method. When the counselor 
notes that the student is becoming reluctant to discuss certain 
topics, or rather wants to but is blocked, then he may suggest that 
the student try to write it out and bring in the product at an- 
otlier interview. At tunes, it may be advisable to make such a 
sugge,slion with indirect reference to the cause of the specific 
blocking by casually asking for the autobiography. Frequently, 
the same metliod may be used to understand the student’s atti¬ 
tudes and hopes regarding educational and vocational choices 
, Anecdotal Records. A sigmficant invention designed to yield 
ilata descriptive of intangible but important personality traits 
IS tire anecdotal method of recording observations of behavior.^'^ 
In laige jiait this development represents a reaction against die 
artificiality and oversimplification characteiistic of rating scales, 
as well as the restrictive limitations of personality tests. Studies 
of rating scales showed not only their low reliability, but also 
that the comments of the rater given in support of his judgments 
were often moie significant and diagnostic than the ratings them¬ 
selves. Early efforts in die field of personality measurement were 
directed toward the standardization of judgments by means of 
tests. Although this was a desirable effort, some workers over¬ 
reacted to the extent of eschewing everything subjective, even 
though it might be more significant than the so-called objective 
data. 

These many efioits to improve analysis of intangible personal¬ 
ity traits have pioduced the anecdotal method. In using this 
method, teachers write out a brief description of the actual be¬ 
havior they observe nr die classroom or elsewhere. The student’s 
behavior and lemaiks are recorded as faithfully as possible. Ef¬ 
forts are made to get the teacher to record only what she sees and 
hears and to avoid all interpretations of drat behavior. These 
anecdotes concerning a given student are collated and recorded 
in summary form in his cumulative lecord. When collected over 
a period of yeais and combined with other case data, they yield 
an insight into die student’s personality not available from other 
sources. 

L. Jarvio and Mark Ellingson, A Handbook on the Anecdotal Be¬ 
havior Journal Chicago. University of Chicago Press, 1940. 

Strang, op cit , Chap. V. 
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Testi as Analytical Techniques'^ Befoie considering the use 
of techniques of analysis in relation to types of students’ prob¬ 
lems, ceitain general consideiations of the method of testing 
should be discussed. This question of whether to test or not to 
test has caused considerable confusion in personnel woik. The 
test method of analysis resulted fiom attempts to piovide ob¬ 
jective, dependable, and universal yardsticks for the measuic- 
ment of tiaits. Analytical techniques must be relatively unin¬ 
fluenced by desiies, irrational hopes, and enois that enter into 
the impressionistic metliod of diagnosis. Tests are used to ob¬ 
jectify and to make meaningful, in standard units, comparisons 
of students with groups with whom tiiey will compete for grades, 
wages, or other rewards. 

Because of a number of factors, a ncgativistic attitude has often 
developed towaid tests, A brief mention of some of these factors 
will serve to orient the reader to the legitimate values of tests 
in analysis. A supeificial inspection of paper and pencil tests 
beguiles the uninformed into concluding that any normal poison 
can answer the questions. But tests many times reveal diflerences 
not detected by casual observations. As a result, when tests aie 
checked against subjective impicssions, unexpected icsults are 
often obtained. To die uninitiated, it is the test icsults which 
are m error and not die impiessions. Subjective judgment is 
assumed to be the final ciiteiion of tiiith, a point of view often 
at odds widi the facts. Moreover, tests oltcn expose the amateur 
psychologist who has gieat confidence in his own ability to judge 
people. Many peisons pride themselves on their alleged ability 
to “psychologize”, consequently, they resist this external and moic 
objective type of analysis. At one hme, also, theio was a vigorous 
protest against tests because of die possible dictatorial use of tbc 
results by mechanically assigning people to various groups and 
categorically labeling them as “dumbbells,” incomiretents, and the 
like 

Because of the above factors, the test method runs contrary to 
the long-accepted, deep-giamed, and passionately defended idea 
that all men aie equal. Almost everyone has at some time be- 

1 ’’ Donald E Super, Apprahlng Vocalloml FiLness New Yoik: Ilnipor 
& Brothers, 1949 J G. Darley et al. The Uid of Tc.sts in Collcua. Ameri¬ 
can Gounod on Education Studios, Senes VI, Student Personnel Woik, No. 
9 Washington, D C, 1947 
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lieved that he could be a successful worker if he really wanted to 
be, or had the financial, educational, and economic opportunities. 
But, since tests often reveal analytical lesults contrary to these 
wishful tlioughts, a negative appiaisal of tests is the result. Many 
times, test inteipreteis are too embarrassingly blunt, objective, 
and frank in exposing niational beliefs in one’s own perfection. 
It is far moie comforting and gialifying to one’s ego to be told by 
amatem psychologists, parents, fnends, and character analysts 
that one has tremendous latent abilities, which circumstances be¬ 
yond control have prevented him from developing. 

Tests aie not the ultimate criterion of truth, however. This 
technique of analysis is limited in its application to certain types 
of behavior. Tests provide no measure of efficiency, chive, moti¬ 
vation, ambition, skillful use of aptitudes, and desne to achieve 
Frequently, tests are used mechanically, in isolation, and without 
taking into account possible testing ciiois, vaiying training stand¬ 
ards, factors of ambition, skill in use of aptitudes, and other im¬ 
portant behavior traits making for success or failure When so 
used mechanically, they are obviously misused, as Eailo main¬ 
tains in his description of the psychological examination Test 
scores have diagno.stio significance only in relation to case data, 
scores should not be mtcipieted without a knowledge of the case 
record of a student. Tests should be used in a clinical procedure 
miich as a doctor uses a theimomcter. 

^In Defense of Tests. This much may be said in defense of die 
testing method of analysis. The psychologist is one of the very 
few piofcssional workers in the field of diagnosis who has studied 
his tools ciitically and scientifically to discovei their weaknesses 
and strengths, quite apart from his own beliefs, prejudices, and 
hopes. For few other techniques has such a refined check been 
made of the accuracy of analysis. The psychologist has candidly 
published the results of research showing the limitations and er- 
rois of his tools. Since his tools aie piesented widi their errors 
listed, many people conclude that all other tools aie fiee from 
error or that errors of othei tools are negligible as compaxed with 
those of tests. This has led to the belief of uninformed coun¬ 
selors that theie aie no cirors, few eriois, oi loss sciious eriors in 
odier techniques of analysis. 

Frank M Earle, "The Psychological Examinations." Occupations, 
Vol XII, pp. 70-74, April, 1934. 
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This fallacy of abandoning one tool because its errors and limi¬ 
tations have been disco vexed tliiough research and clinical prac¬ 
tice, and substituting another tool, the errors of ivhich are as yet 
unknown or ignored, is characteristic of some counselors. They 
learn of the errors in tests and then proceed to avoid using them, 
piefeiring to use analytic techniques of self-analysis, tryout (work 
or school experience), or the leading of a book on occupational 
information, apparently blissfully ignorant of the many serious 
errors and limitations of these substitute tools. The following 
quotation from Brewer typifies this fallacious type of thinking: 

Only by large rehance on analogy can more than a veiy few tests 
he used, and lesults so obtained aie dangerous [sic] to apply to the 
case of an individual boy or gnl. 

Foitunately, the exploialoiy course is itself a lough, but largely 
valid {sic}, test, and fortunately, too, such a couise is useful to most 
boys and girls, regardless of the vocational aim. 

Without condemning or approving this characteiislic of modern 
personnel workers, Watson says: "The trend in vocational guid¬ 
ance has been away fiom the once popular idea of tests that 
analyze aptitudes and towaid more emphasis upon study of oc¬ 
cupations. It is assumed that the individual’s knowledge of his 
abilities, drawn fiom previous experience, will compare favorably 
with any laboratory lepoit.” 

To return to our discussion of tests as diagnostic tools, the 
validity of these tests may be low because (1) the criterion used 
is low in reliability and, therefore, at fault; and (2) other factors, 
in addition to those tested, are represented in the criteiion, e.g., 
attitudes and motivation are lepiesented in the criterion in addi¬ 
tion to tested aptitudes. Since tests are lehable and yot correlate 
low with our cmde criteria of success, it might be argued that the 
psychologist has manufactured a blue-steel scalpel with fine edge 
for an operation that needs only a less precise tool. 

^^Jolin M Brewer, “The Practical Arts.” The Scieniipo Movement in 
Education. Part II, Thirty-seventh Yearbook of tho National Society for 
the Study of Education Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Com¬ 
pany, 1938, p 167. 

Goodwm Watson, "Testing Intelligence, Aptitudes, and Personality ” 
The Scientific Movement in Education. Part 11, Thirty-seventh Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education Bloomington, Ill.: 
Pubhe School Publishing Company, 1938, p, 366 
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In attempting to use test tools of analysis, tlie counselor must 
recognize tliat reseaich in the basic psychology of adjustment has 
not yet determined the lelationslups between certain effects 
(symptoms, characteristics, etc.) and certain causes. This igno¬ 
rance results in pait from the peculiar characteiistic of human 
nature sometimes called multiple causality; i.e., a personality 
tiait, symptom, or characteiistic may be caused by a number of 
factors operating singly or in combination. In addition to this 
confusing complexity of causes, tlicie is a corresponding com¬ 
plexity in tho effects of a single cause. Allpoi±^“ asserts: “The 
‘same’ cause, in the context of different lives, may produce con¬ 
trasting effects instead of uniformity.” 

A superficial, or merely desciiptive, analysis of the appearance 
of an individual is frequently in error; only an analysis of causes 
will actually produce a differentiating diagnosis. Most analyses 
are phenotypes That ignoiance in this field is great should not 
be used complacently as an excuse for supoificial descriptions. 
Rather, tliis ignoiance should make counselors cautious in prac¬ 
tice and at the same time vigorous in effoils to reduce this area 
of ignorance tliiough a higher quality of clinical practice and 
through personal research. 

The Student’s Ai?proacii to His Problems 

We have reviewed and evaluated certain types of data which 
the counselor must collect in the analysis before he and tire stu¬ 
dent can arrive at a dependable understanding of the peculiai 
characteristics of the student. There remains to be discussed one 
additional characteiistic of the student which is of iiaramount 
importance, not only m analyzing, but also in counseling. The 
manner in which the student approaches his problems not only 
reveals his life style, but also determines his reactions to the 
analysis and diagnosis. These attitudes of the student toward his 
own problems and toward ways and means of achieving optimum 
adjustment constitute one of the most important of all analytical 
data. If the student possesses cooperative attitudes, then ho may 

For an explanation of Lewin’s dislinclion between “genotypes” (causal 
condition) arid "phenotypes” (desenplivo similarities in appearances of 
behavior not necessarily produced by the same cause), see AUport, op, cU., 
pp. 16, 18, 324-326. 
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work with the counselor. If he believes that diagnoses cannot be 
achieved by some of the questionable methods discussed in the 
preceding pages, then he will be skeptical of tire counselor’s pro¬ 
cedures and results. This neglected factor of attitudes towaid 
analytical proceduies often lesults in a lack of understanding 
which in turn disiupts lapport and leads to failure, or to half- 
heaited effoits at leadjustment. No counselor may expect ef¬ 
fective results unless the siucleni understands in his own terminol¬ 
ogy the “how” and “why” of diagnosing and the “why” of his coun¬ 
seling Without this understanding by the student, a self-pro¬ 
pelled program of action will not giow out of counseling. Of 
course, not eveiy student can, or wants to, achieve a technical 
understanding of counseling techniques. Consequently, the coun¬ 
selor must explain only as much of the techniques of the trade as 
are necessary to secuie an enlightened and coopeiative fiame of 
mind. 

The first step in piepaiing the student for present and future 
diagnosing and counseling is to understand his beliefs and knowl¬ 
edge of die “how” of counseling. Then the counselor stimulates 
a discussion-exposition of the evidence for and against the stu¬ 
dent’s beliefs and a comparison of the student's beliefs with 
the principles and procedures of clinical work. This important 
step of establishing rapport with the student may bo discussed 
by icfeience to the prevalent xiroblem of choosing an occupa¬ 
tional goal; similar illustrations could be taken from all other 
problem areas, as we shall see in our discussion of specific 
problems in subsequent chapleis. 

Students frequently assume that tliey need but to learn their 
score on an aptitude test and, ipso facto, their xirohlcm will be 
completely and peimanently solved Not only will the name of 
the one and only vocation be fordicoming from an aptitude test, 
but the deshed success in diat vocation will be achieved without 
effoit on their part. Such aie the naive attitudes which many 
students exhibit to personnel workcis. But counseling does not 
involve thus pulling a vocational rabbit out of a psychological 
hat Moie than aptitude is required to achieve success. Skillful 
use of tliat aptitude and willingness, even eagerness, to ii.so it 
aie requisites equal in imxDortancc to aptitude (but not sulislilutcs 
for it) One of the tasks of tlic personnel worker is to change 
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the student’s expectancy of magic into an appreciation of the com¬ 
plexity and clinical nature of counseling procedures. 

If It is not proper for students to approach the process of coun¬ 
seling with the attitude of £} devotee of crystal gazing, neither is 
it proper that tliey and their paients should give equal weiglit to 
uiational attitudes and dcsiies as compared with more depend¬ 
able techniques of analysis. Many students believe their “liking” 
for a vocation and their “conviction” of aptitude for that vocahon 
are equal in weight to more objective evidence as indicators of 
the possession of aptitude. Thus wc find students insisting upon 
a certain vocational choice because ‘T like that kind of work”; or 
“I am certain I can do that type of work”; or “My uncle is a 
doctor and he told me I could become a physician if I tried hard 
enough.” These statements are veiy ficqucntly picsented to the 
personnel worker as evidence of aptitude, often in spite of the fact 
that tire student has a persistent record of faihues m those school 
sub)ccts which provide a pieliminai'y tryout of aptitude for voca¬ 
tional training and therefore of aptitude for the vocation itself 
In otlier words, tire student has not learned how to weigh 
evidence of aphtude. His desires for success aro thought to be 
evidence of aptitude equal m importance to, or more important 
than, an actual tiyoul or mca.surcmcnt of aptitude. Many stu¬ 
dents believe that they can go into a “Buddhistic huddle” with 
tlremselvcs and, by a process of psychological legerdemain and 
luational thinking, wipe out lack of aptitude, thus becoming 
qualified for a desired goal. 

The experiences of personnel workers with the techniques by 
which students choose vocations load to the conclusion that each 
student needs an understanding of the logic of the choosing of a 
vocation, an understanding of the ‘Irow” of choosing. Thus we 
see that the counselor needs to explain to the student the rules of 
evidence—that ceitain things are admissible as evidence of apti¬ 
tudes, e g., that desires for success alone are not evidence of ap¬ 
titude All this leads to the point drat students must understand 
how to make a choice before choices now and in the future can 
be made with a probability of correctness and with enthusiasm 
for tire results. Of course, some students do choose properly 
without understanding Irow they did it, much as some people re¬ 
tain their health without understanding the function of leucocytes. 
But modern medicine does not operate on tire pious hope for 
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accidental and unconscious letention of health. In a similar man¬ 
ner, it were better if educators made vigorous effoits to increase 
the probabilities that valid choices be made. The fact tliat some 
correct choices are made without benefit of counseling does not 
argue foi laissez faire. 

Thus it is most important in counseling that the student under¬ 
stand how and why he has made a vocational choice. If he has 
been influenced in his choice by his fathei’s wishes and judgment 
and if he has accejited these as evidence of his aptitudes, then ho 
is not in a fiame of mind to evaluate pioperly the counscloi’s re¬ 
view of die evidence for and against a certain choice. Not only 
are students and then parents prone to misinterpret evidence of 
aptitude because of their desires, but they also commit the eiior 
of failing to review and evaluate all the evidence. They have 
selective amnesia for that evidence which conflicts with theii 
desires. 

This emphasis upon the necessity of first understanding the 
student’s approach to the problem of choosing a vocation is the 
result of die audioi’s attempt to counsel students. Ho has per¬ 
sistently asked students, “Why did you choose this vocation?” 
and has as consistently received vague replies which convinced 
him that he first must devote time to explaining, as he undeistaiids 
it, the logic of choosing a vocation. This logical process involves 
coUectmg, reviewing, evaluating, rejecting, and accepting the 
evidence of experience, school grades, psychological tests, and 
other data. Desires for success, to which students and many 
guidance workers seem to attach such great weight as evidence 
of aptitude, are thus seen as pwyosioe strivings or molioations ■ 
which must be tied up with the proper aptitudes and directed ! 
toward an achievable goal before the process of counseling is 
completed. Counseling is far moie complex than the foimula— 
analyze the occupation and the individual, then compare the 
one with the other until the piopeily matched pair is discovered." 
The following pioceduies should be added. 

Collect evidence by clinical methods of diagnosis 

Help tire student to leain how to choose, to weigh evidence, to 
line up the evidence in such a logical, leasonablc, and appealing 
manner as to assist him in interpieling its significance for his 
adjustments 
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Help the student to make an adequate plan for turning the apti¬ 
tudes he possesses in order to acquire tlie necessary skillful use 
of those aptitudes 

Help die student to undei stand the psychology of motivation, to 
understand diat the mere possession of aptitude is not a guaran¬ 
tee of success and that aptitude must be used skillfully if an 
achievable goal is to be reached. 

SUMMAJRY 

In this chapter we have outlined and desciibed many of the 
steps, techniques, and tools used in analysis to acquiic an under¬ 
standing' of the student in relation to the known icquiiements of 
his present and future adjustments, In analyzing preparaloiy to 
diagnosing and counseling, vaiious typos of data aie collected by 
the use of analytical tools. These data provide the counselor and 
the student with dependable evidence of the student’s poten¬ 
tialities for different types of adjustments. These analytic pio- 
ceduies are indispensable if the counselor and the student are to 
arrive at a diagnosis of the student and if counseling is to result 
in appiopriate and satisfying adjiislmonl. Much of what passes 
as counseling in educational institutions is not preceded by ade¬ 
quate analysis and is llieiefoie sentimental advising no more 
effective than traditional methods of mass instruction. 



Chapter 7. APPLYING ANALYTICAL TECPINIQUES 
TO STUDENTS’ ADJUSTMENTS 


The analytical techniques described in the preceding chapter 
may be further illustrated through their application to a number 
of problems expeiienced by students with respect to peisonality 
development, achievements in school, and the choice of an oc¬ 
cupation. We shall discuss these phases of counseling in that 
sequence. As indicated in pievioiis chapters, we take the posi¬ 
tion m this hook that, except for certain types of therapeutic situa¬ 
tions, personality should be analyzed in the counseling relation¬ 
ship. 


Collecting Data fob the Analysis of Personality 

Counselors in schools lecognize that students live not by grades 
alone but also by the subtle, but nonetheless real, satisfactions 
which xesult from adjustments congruent with hopes and desires. 
That the teacher’s grades do not always completely satisfy 
students is indicated by the large number of scholastically suc¬ 
cessful students who are social misfits and who are also emo¬ 
tionally disturbed, if not unbalanced. It behooves the counselor, 
therefore, to seek evidence which will indicate, not only what 
emotional and social adjustment the student is actually making, 
but also what is perhaps of more importance, the extent to which 
the student is satisfied emotionally with his actual adjustments.^ 

Analysis of this state of well-being is not achieved by asking 
the simple question, “Are you satisfied with life?” Students do 

Gardner Murphy, Fersonality. New York: Harper & Brother.s, 1947, p, 
539 

Muzafer Sheril and Hadley Cantril, The Psychology of Ega-Involvements. 
New York. John Wiloy & Sons, Inc, 1947. pp. 118-130. 
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not usually “open up” tlius easily unless the counselor has first 
established a deep, permissive relationship. Many students aie 
either too shy or too sophisticated to reveal their emotional states 
by direct questioning in face-to-face situations c.vccpt when they 
have confidence in the integrity, competency, and professional 
attitude of the counseloi. Such rapport may icquire many inter¬ 
views to establish; it cannot be forced by piobing. 

A hypothetical case will illustrate the need for analyzing and 
diagnosing poisonality pioblems. Suppose a student comes to a 
counselor with high academic ability, satisfactory maiks, high 
educational achievement, and satisfactory vocational interest. 
What IS troubling him and why does he seek counseling? He is 
unable to tell and hesitates to talk. Instead of putting him 
through a painful piocess of questions and answers, the counselor 
looks at his latings on a iieisonahty tost administered piior to the 
interview The student may have satisfactory emotional semes, 
social scores, and liealth scores; but in regaid to his attitude to¬ 
ward the family, he has a s'coio which deviates markedly from 
that of the average student, indicating a soiious attitudinal mal¬ 
adjustment. The counselor now has an indirect indication of why 
tire student came. In actual fact, ho did not really want to go 
tliiough a long analysis of his vocational pioblcm even though he 
presumably came m for that piuposo. Instead, he wanted the 
counselor to perceive that it was his relationship with his father 
that was troubling him. He did not, however, want to reveal his 
problem directly. If the counselor had asked him question after 
question, he would have been very much annoyed, enibanassed, 
and emotionally upset. But with tins indication of the difficulty, 
the counselor may tlien proceed to ask him indirectly how he gets 
along widi his family, whcthei or not his father likes his voca¬ 
tional choice, his work in college, and things of that soit. Then 
the story is levealed—a long, complicated story of years of con¬ 
flict with his father. 

An alternative counseling method is found in the approach out¬ 
lined by Rogeis. This nondirective method calls for no analysis 
or diagnosis on tlie part of the counselor. Rather is tlie latter’s 
sole function that of reflecting and clarifying the student’s per¬ 
ception and acceptance of himself as ho actually is. Still other 
methods of helping tlie student to analyze liimself, with tlie as- 
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sistance of the counselor, aie found in the use of projective test 
techniques.^ 

Why is the counselor interested in this type of loroblem? In 
the fiist place, it is the one point at which the student is in con¬ 
flict with his enviionment. It is important, aftei all, even thotif^h 
he may be getting satisfactoiy grades. Grades aie not the only 
problem of concern and importance to the counselor and to the 
student Second, no counselor wants to see schools turn out 
giaduates who have emotional complexes which may later biust 
out into all soits of antisocial behavior or lead to vocational mal¬ 
adjustment In otlier words, personnel woikeis want students to 
leave schools, not only with good technical tiaining, but also 
with emotional balance and a philosophic serenity which will 
lead to a happy and well-adjusted life. 

Indirect Techniques, Ceitain relatively indnect methods aie 
available to indicate to tire counseloi these states of dissatisfac¬ 
tion. In addition to the chance remaiks which students occasion¬ 
ally drop, a customary piactice is to have the student fill out cer¬ 
tain standardized personality tests ® befoie oi during the counsel¬ 
ing interview. Sometimes these tests aie given to gioups of stu¬ 
dents on the first day of school, along with intelligence and 
achievement tests, to locate those who need special and im¬ 
mediate counseling. Obviously, eveiything possible should be 
done to make the student feel that Urere is notlnng unusual about 

2 See John E. Bell, ProjccUve Techniques New York Longmans, Greon 
& Co, Inc, 1948 

® In a later section wc shall discuss other methods of diagnosing personal¬ 
ity traits, particularly those techniques which the counscloi uses in the 
interview, e.g,, inference fiom the student’s behavior and remarks in the 
interview, and the use of information about the student’s family, social, 
and economic status to infer certain attitudes, social habits, etc At this 
point, the author seeks to show the possible usefulness and weakness of 
personality tests 

For a description and evaluation of personality tests and methods see 
Bell, op. cit 

Edward S Jones, "Subjective Evaluations of Personiihly." J. McV. Hunt, 
editor, Personality and the Behavior Disorders New York- Thu Ronald 
Press Company, 1944, Chap. 4. 

J. B. Mailer, “Personality Tests” J. McV. Hunt, editor, Personality and 
the Behavior Disorders. New York The Ronald Press Company, 1944, 
Chap 5. 
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personality tests. Probably, the more casual the attitude of the 
counselor is toward these tests, the more significant will he the 
results. If the students tlnnk that someone is Lying to “get some- 
tiling on them," they will "fake” their answois, and the results 
will be worlIiIess.‘ These personality tests provide valuable leads 
for interviewing, but they will not be lepiesentativc of the stu¬ 
dent’s real attitudes unless the student is in a cooperative frame 
of mind. Moieover, students may not answer trnlhrully if they 
believe that their answers will not be kept confidential. In cer¬ 
tain cases, it may be better for the counselor not even to mention 
tlie results of tlic test; i.e,, he should not disclose to the student 
tlic results, but ratlicr ask some of the test questions oially in the 
mleiview. Every reasonable precaution .should be taken with 
tliese tests, as well as with all other case data, to make ceitain 
tliat the student continues to believe that all data and all rela¬ 
tionships are confidential and professional. Students will not re¬ 
veal tlieir inner states to gossipmongers, sentimentalists, or to 
curiosity seekers. 

PersonallUj Tests.'' Tlio untrained counselor sometimes as¬ 
sumes tliat there is one test which will give a complete, accurate 

^ Similar “faking" can and docs occur in the Interview But the skillful 
counselor can usually (not always) detect such evasions, even though lie 
cannot alway.s bring about a cluutge In the student. Sometimes the coun¬ 
selor’s relationship with such a .student must ho .severed, since failure to 
"click” with the student precludes oirccUvo diagnosing or coun.schng. Every 
counselor, especially die untrained and incxpeiienced, must expect a number 
of such cases. 

®Tho reader is referred io “Measures of Personal Ad)ustmeul’’ in Personnel 
Research and Test Development in the Btiieau of Naval Pcisonncl, Dewey 
B. Stmt, editor Princeton, N J : Princeton UmveisUy Press, 1947, Chap 
IX In tins chapter tire authors describe in soino detail their experiences 
m trying out old, and constructing new, tests of personality and checking 
them against the criteria of psychiatric interviews and predictions of ad¬ 
justment in military situations. Psycbialrlc screening devices subject to 
research included symplom-ononlcd questionnaires in which the most valid 
Items were those having to do with conversion symptoms; c.g., the most 
valid item was one having lo do with headaches, The .second most valid 
item made a straightforward inquuy whether the .suhjeel cousidorod Iiim- 
soE nervous to any consldcrahlo degree or had been lu-nled or had eonlom- 
plated treatment by a doctor for nervousness (pp 1(19-170), The authors 
attribute a laigo measure of this finding regauling'tlie nature of validity 
of adjustment questionnaires to the nature of the validity criterion against 
winch the items wore cheeked—the outcome of the psychiatrist’s Interview 
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picture of a total personality. Actually, there are hundreds of 
personality tests, some of them good and some of them ineffec¬ 
tive. Each one, however, measures only a few aspects of per¬ 
sonality. There are tests of attitude toward the Chinese, toward 
law enforcement, toward education, tests of inferiority, tests of 
emotional conflict, tests of attitude toward teachers, and tests ad 
infinitum. 

Some may question the impoitance, or significance for coun¬ 
seling, of tests of this type. Teachers have for many years taught 
facts and concepts, and there is little in many curriculums that 
has to do with attitudes and personality development. But ex¬ 
periences show that attitudes and emotions, if they aie of an un¬ 
desirable type, actually may inhibit learning in the classioom and 
prevent satisfactory adjustment in social relationships. Foi this 
reason, the personnel worker must deal with attitudes and emo¬ 
tions. Aftei aU, students are not intellectual machines; they are 
emotional human beings. Moreover, knowledge alone does not 
make foi a satisfactory adult life. Individuals must have desir¬ 
able social attitudes and emotions as well as the facts we teach in 
the classroom. In fact, a great many social problems arise from 
the fact that no one in the home, the family, the church, or the 
school has taught the student how to cultivate desirable attitudes 
and emotional balance. It follows that wo can no longer leave it 
to nature to train students in the realm of noimal personality 
development. The acceptance of this philosophy of education, 
of couise, upsets tlie time-honored tradition of teaching only 
textbook matter. 

Many tunes, teachers cannot detect or analyze those attitudes 
and emotions which inhibit learaing. These attitudes do not 
always show themselves in behavior but are frequently concealed 
by the student, piimaiily because of the foimal atmosphere of 
the classioom which prevents an individual fiom revealing his 
attitudes “ This same lestiaint toward the teacher too frequently 

Witli the subject When prediction of actual adjusltncnt and maladjustment 
becomes the object of research, then other validity criteria may yield dif¬ 
ferent test items. 

The relevancy of this conclusion for tiro iirterpretation of personality tests 
by counselors is evident and needs no elaboration. 

° Ruth L. Muiiroe, Teaching Ihe Individual. Now York; Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1942 
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operates even in personal interviews. Unfortunately, this con¬ 
dition obtains quite frequently at a time in the student’s life when 
he is beset by many perplexing problems. 

Even when studerrls do reveal their attitudes in iirler-views, it 
is apparent that human judgment and estimates are sometimes 
wrong in interpreting these data.^ AH attempts to have teachers 
rate personality have lesulted in low reliability and validity of 
such data. For this leas'on, the irsychologisL has begun to de¬ 
velop, by the test method, more icfiticd and precise indicators of 
emotions and attitudes. These tests provide more refined meas¬ 
urements than can be obtained by having untrained advisors 
interview the student. In one sense, these personality tests may 
be an indirect “giveaway” of a student’s innermost attitudes. 
They permit us to identify personal interests of a nonacademic 
type, such as the social, civic, and emotional factors which often 
distract a student from learning. These personality tests, how¬ 
ever, are not so precise nor so easily interpreted as IQ tests They 
must bo given and inleipielcd with a great many iiiecautions. 
They arc Indicators rather than measurements of personality, and 
they provide leads for the counselor to follow in interviewing a 
student. Indeed, personality tests aio most useful when taken 
by students before the couirseling interview. 

Anecdotal Records. In addition to the test method of analysis, 
many emotional and social iiroblcins will be revealed or identified 
by the anecdotal type of record. This is a method of recording 
the teacher’s observations, impressions, hunches, and. facts about 
students other than those exhibited or hidden in the teachei’s 
glades. Tliis method was discussed briefly m a preceding section 
and will not be discussed further here, except for one point. 
Many case data cannot be interpreted except in terms of the 
total personality and adjustment of the individual. For example, 
a test score lias meaning largely in terms of its reference to other 
case data. Tcacheis who obseive students in the classroom, in 
the homeioom, and on the playgiound have a splendid oppor¬ 
tunity to see many types of behavior which the peisonncl worker 
can never see, since the latlci is inteiviewing in a lather artificial 
situation m which the student does not always exhibit a true and 
lepresentative part of his normal behavior. The teacher some- 

Jonei, op. olt. 
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times sees him in a different light and, therefore, can contribute 
data significant for diagnosis. 

Such a less than complete revealing of attitudes may occur 
even under permissive conditions because of the depth and fixity 
of repiession, or because of the social foices which influence the 
student’s behavior. The determining force of social iieiccption 
and group membeiship roles is discussed by Muzafer Sherif in 
An Outline of Social Psijchologtj. No thoiough study of counsel¬ 
ing inteiviews in the light of these new psychological punciplc.s 
has yet been made available. But such an analysis is much 
needed to understand many of the subtle but ciucial aspects of 
both the analytical as well as the tliciapeutic intcivicw. 

In addition to its value for analysis and diagnosis of students, 
the anecdotal recoid may jnove to be the most useful method yet 
developed whereby teachers can contiibutc to the effc'ctivenc.ss of 
counseling. By tins method they can supplement oui incomplete 
case data; they can give indications of antisocial attitudes, in- 
diffeience to learning, emotional behavior, and the like. Any 
school can begin a counseling program of great effectiveness by 
the use of this method, even though technical woikcrs, psycho¬ 
logical tests, and all other equipment are not available. This 
method is being used on the elementary school level, the high 
school level, and in some cases, on the college level with gicat 
success Of couise, these anecdotal data must be used in diagnos¬ 
ing by a trained counselor with caution as to the validity, and 
with due regard to the losychological insight, of the teacher who 
recorded the anecdote. The mere lecoiding of observations does 
not guarantee their validity, relevancy, or iinpoi tancc. 

Indeed, it is usually reported by administrators, who have 
attempted to introduce the anecdotal method in their schools, 
that many teachers either aie unable to peiceive any significant 
behavior to report or are able to see only problem or unfavoiablo 
behavior. Moreover, most teachers cannot contiol their tendency 
to interpret the behavior they observe and, thciefoie, leport only 
their inferences. Without being awaio of the inadequacy of their 
sampling and the dangers in hasty gcneialization, they glibly 
make diagnoses of "inferioiily complex,” “incoiiigibility,” “feeble¬ 
mindedness,” “mother fixation,” etc. 

Records of Activities. Much additional and significant data for 
diagnosing personality traits may be collected from the student’s 
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participation in extracuiricular and social activities.® Unfortu¬ 
nately, only meager records are kept in most schools and colleges 
About all die counselor can collect at present is a record of oflices 
held, committee memberships, and the student’s verbal repoits 
of how many social dates he or she has “on the average.” The 
counselor can only guess fiom observations made in the interview 
as to the student’s social skills. Teachers may be trained to record 
significant data by tire anecdotal method m this area of activities. 
At present, however, the counselor is forced to depend largely 
upon firsthand observations in tire interview and hearsay reports 
from teachers and administrators. Consequently, diagnoses are 
often iirelevant if not invalid. 

IdenUftjing Symptoms 0 / Emotioiuil ^Disturbances.^ In identi¬ 
fying those students whose emotional experiences have been so 
upsetting and distuibing as to indicate the need of counseling 
therapy, it should be borne in mind that there is no one symptom 
which indicates conclusively that the student is maladjusted, 
eidier seriously or mildly. A combination of symptoms, 01 un¬ 
usual behavior which persists, needs to be observed and inter¬ 
preted in the light of the student’s developmental background, 
the social forces, or the requirements and pressures of his social 
context. This is to say that a single instance of “queer” or un¬ 
usual behavior is not to be analyzed in isolation but lather in 
the context of the individual’s case history. This generalization 
may also be applied to analytical data from every area of the 
student’s life. 

Operating on the basis of these principles of observation and 
analysis, counselors should be sensitive in noting the presence 
of instances of behavior which, upon deeper and wider analysis, 
may prove to be symptomatic indications of emotional conflicts 
and maladjustments. The range and type of these symptoms are 
great, and only a few can be very briefly described at this point. 
The reader is urged to lead widely and to broaden his range and 
accuracy of observation through supervised mental hygiene coun- 

® The psychological theory underlying this generalization is oiiLlined in 
Sherifs book, An Outline of Social Psychology, Now York. Harper & 
Brothers, 1948. 

” Adapted from Kate Hevner Mueller et al Counseling for Mental 
Health. American Council on Education Studies, Series VI, Vol. XI, No 8, 
pp 22-34 Washington, D C., July, 1947. 
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selmg expeiience. A few symptomatic manifestations are out¬ 
lined below: 

1 Excessive, bizarre, slovenly, “outlandish” dioss and manners may 
prove to be indications of emotional repression. Too immaculate ap¬ 
pearance and overmeticulousness may indicate emotional rigidity. 
Indecision over details; restlessness; excessive iriitability; impatience; 
unsatisfiable, "eagei-bcaver” work diive; inability to concentrate for 
long peiiods, excessive and persistent daydreaming; inappropnalo 
giggling, habituated woiried expressions, apathy; peculiar manner¬ 
isms; infantilisms, excessive sensitiveness to certain people, experi¬ 
ences, and ideas, and other beliaviois of similar nature, may be out¬ 
ward signs of inner tensions needing further observations for con¬ 
firmation and mteipietation. 

2. Wide, fiequent, and swift vaiiations in mood; peisistenl depres¬ 
sive feelings sometimes indicate tempoiaiy oi even serious conditions 
of emotional instability icquiiing psycbolberapy. 

3. Long and deep periods of preoccupation with self-analysis, feais, 
anxiety states, lack of confidence, wholhor oi not convcited into physi¬ 
cal symptoms of pain or disability, may indicate the need for deeper 
analysis by a competent tliorapist. 

4 Peisistent beliefs impeivious to logical analysis, such as guilt 
feelings, superiority anxieties, inferiority ovalinition.s of self, (‘Xiig- 
gerated self-icferences road into people and events—these and other 
rigid ideas will boar watching and scrutiny hy competent analysts. 

5. Dee]p and abrupt decline in intolloclual elTiciency and amnesia 
aie often indications of piofound emotional shock and rcipiiio psy- 
chiatiic attention. 

6 Unsatisfying, ineffective, and hizaue lelalionships with others 
may indicate feelings of insecurity and icjcctioii that need release 
and insight; unsatisfying oi conflicling relations with members of 
one’s family may indicate a stale of sensitiveness or confusion; ir¬ 
regular behavioi and oveiempliasis on sex me usually indications of 
unsatisfactoiy adjustments based upon repressions that call for 
dierapy. 

The wise counselor will begin the never-ending pioccss of add¬ 
ing to and enriching the above incomplcle list of examples of 
emotional disturbances which, when obsoiwed repeatedly in a 
number of social contexts or persistently in the same ones, in¬ 
dicate the need for analysis and therapy by a competent ehnical 
psychologist, tiained counselor, or psychiatrist. More will bo said 
on tins topic in later chapters. 
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The Language of Maladjustment,^° 

Tlus is to say, that theie is a language of personality maladjust¬ 
ment. You have to use a certain kind of language—or you have to use 
language in a certain way—if you are going to worry, or to i egret, or 
to hate, or to develop and maintain an infeiiority complex. Leaving 
any consideration of language behavior out of a discussion of peison- 
ahty would be somewhat like leaving the cheese out of a cheese 
souffld. As a matter of fact, most of the key terms that we customarily 
use in talking about peisonality aie seen, on close sciutiny, to refer 
somehow to reactions that aie made to and with words and other 
symbols. To speak of attitudes, feais, hatreds, anxieties, conflicts, likes 
and dislikes, sclf-cvaluations, delusions, etc., is to indicate, even 
though obscurely as a rule, those kinds of behavior m which language 
plays a heavy, often a dominant, lole. . . . We shall be more con- 
ceined with those aspects of language which make the difference be¬ 
tween confusion and efficiency, between misery and zest.^^ 

Johnson then pioceeds to desciibe the veibal behavior which 
accompanies or symbolizes or ts certain kinds of emotional and in¬ 
tellectual maladjustments. Wo shall adapt his descriptions as 
follows, quoting many of his incisive and choice descriptive 
sentences: 

1 Differences in verhal output are to be found among the mal¬ 
adjusted. Both the over- and underoei halized seem to experience 
difficulty in expressing themselves witli any degree of satisfaction 
to themselves or to others 

The oververbalized are those who (1) talk to avoid silence; 
(2) talk to conceal truth; (3) or use words “to serve the function 
of a great, nervously twitching proboscis with which they ex- 
jiloie unceasingly in seaich of certainty.” The ffist class of per¬ 
sons seem to have a "phobia of tliose awkward silent periods 
which occur even at the best-regulated dinner parties.” The 
second type has been desciibed by the psychoanalysts as ex¬ 
hibiting resistance through “talking about irrelevancies, if at all, 
by way of refusing to reveal crucial information about himself.” “ 

This significant concept is extensively developed, from the viewpoint 
of speech pathology and general semantics, by Wendell Johnson m his in¬ 
triguing book. People in Quandaries. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 
See especially Chaps XI to XIV Our discussion is an adaption from 
Johnson 

’■i Ibid, pp. 243-244. 

Ibid, p 245 


■^Ubid, p 245 
p. 240 
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Sucli verbal smoke screens are the protective reactions resulting 
from the fear of revealing certain information. The thud type 
of verbose individuals appear to have “a desire to escape fioin 
confusion into a icalm of eternal verities.” 


The field of philosophy is worn haie with tho ti ticks left by these 
unweaiying veibal hunters of tho Absolute, But they tuo not all 
professional philosophcis by any mcan,s. They bob up not iiifio- 
quently in psychological clinics, stopping on the way, as it weio, foi 
linguistic repairs.^” 

On the othei hand, undciveibalizcd individuals may have de¬ 
veloped speechlessness as a sclf-dcfcnse against the possibility 
of criticism and censuie Such a feeling may have arisen fiom 
continued experiences of social icpies.sioiis, ridicule, and even 
punishment for eailier attempts to expiess opinioins and convic¬ 
tions. After many such rebuffs they have pcifectc'd the silciicc 
method as the one least likely to cause them fiiilhei puni.sliment. 
Behind such adaptive silence is usually a concealed but intenso 
hostility to those individuals or social iiustitutions which produced 
this habitual silence. 

2. Linguistic rigidity including conicnl lesliielcd in range and 
variability of tire topics of speech; formal rigidity in the monotony 
of sentence foira, style, woid usage, mannerisms, etc.; and the 
continued and persistent expressions of beliefs, allitucles, and ox- 
peiiences which indicate evaluational rigidity. 

With regard to tho content, Johnson lomiruls US that these in¬ 
dividuals exhibit “a relative lack of ic.sponsivoiiess to situations’.” 
They have a veibal one-track mind or “vcibal inonomauia.” "The 
most highly developed veibal specialists in the world aie to be 
found in the insane asylums.”^® 

Those persons with formal rigidity exhibit a paltoin of speech, 
bookish, loaded with slang, profanity, or such icmaiks as “jii.si 
lovely.” This "invaiiabihty of vcihal response” oi “veibal man- 
nensms” often indicates that the mdividnal ha.s a "fiozen lan¬ 
guage which produces blockings in the attempts’ to adapt himself 
to new attitudes and condition.s 


Individuals are like .societies' in this 
habits become loo thoroughly fixed lu 


logurd; wlicii lluni luiignage 
pcinut cflcclivo t'valualiou of 


p 247 
Ibid., p. 247 


IhkI., p, 2.^4. 
Ibid., p. 254 
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changed and changing cncumstances, they tend to exhibit more or 
less grave nei-voiis and "mental” disorders, When the “map” no 
longer fits tlie "territory,” disorientation in some degiee is tlio inevi¬ 
table result unless the “map” is icvised.^® 

Cases of eoaluatioml riglditij use language for the purposes of 
unconscious piojectioii of their own inaladjuslmcnts: 

Maladjustments occur liccausc of this, in tliat wo tend to make 
and express highly similar evaluations of extremely dtlFcrenl situations, 
Tins IS to he seen with unusual clcainoss in what I have C'alled cvalua- 
tioe labeling. This tenn is designed to cmpliasi/e oin common 
tendency to evaluate individuals and situations according to tlie 
names we apply to them. Aftci all, this is a way of saying that the 
way in which we classify something determines in large measure the 
way in which wo react to it. We classify largely by naming. Having 
named something, we tend to cvahiato it and so to react to it m teims 
of die name we have given it. We learn in oui culture to evaluate 
names, or labels, or words, quite independently of the actualities to 
which they might be applied. 

Surely no obsei-ving adult in oui society has any least doulit of the 
overwhelming potency of our common verbal taboos, our tendency 
to evaluate woids or labels as though they were m and ol themselves 
as real ns what they aie assumed to label. It is .ilmost a matter of 
destiny, for example, for a child to become labi'led as a “stutteior,” or 
as “awkward,” or 'lary,” or “stupid,” or "delinquent.” “'■ 

Johnson sums up a large part of lins concept of the role of 
language in maladjustment in this quotation winch has even more 
pertinency for counselors than it has for .students as clients: 

People can be made deathly sick by .symbols, Tliey can bo driven 
to wild distraction and to the most disastrous behavior by words, par¬ 
ticularly when diose words refer to their deeply personal concerns 
and disturb then self-evaluations. Tlicre are many cases in which a 
diagnostic label may sicken the patient quite as much as it may en- 

Ibid, p. 257. Johnson reports, In the appendix of Vcoplo in Quandaries 
(pp. 258, 500-502), the results of research which indicate that formal 
rigidity occurs most frequently in the language of younger ehildron as con¬ 
trasted with older children; children of low iiilclhgcncc us contrasted with 
those of high intelligence; schtzophrciitc paUeuls ccmlraslcd with university 
freshmen 

Jof&id, p, 261. ■■filbid., p. 266. 

Ibid., p. 264, 
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Lghten-or confuse-the physician. It is this fact, very significantly, 
that we are talking about when we speak of treating the patient as 
well as the disease. Insofar as a diagnosis lepresents and fosters 
evaluational ligidity in the person who applies the diagnostic label 
and in llie one to whom it is applied, it aggravates tlie condition 
which it names. 

Collecting Data for Analyzing Scholastic Aptitude 

In seal clung foi evidence of scholastic aptitude, the counselor 
makes use of scholastic-aptitude tests, standardized achievement 
tests, and teachers’ marks. These types of data should be ex¬ 
amined and an attempt made to evaluate their usefulness for 
diagnosing. 

Scholastic-aptitude tests have been used for years, and it is 
probable that most of our student population has been given an 
IQ test at some time or another We turn to the question of 
how to use scholastic-aptitude tests of the type of the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination. These tests 

28 The reader is leferred to the following books for more extensive 
orientation in this aspect of analysis 

Helen Bragdon el al, ’Educational Counseling of College Students, 
American Council on Education Studies, Series VI, “Student Personnel 
Work,” Vol, III, No 1 Washington, D G : Amencan Council on Educa¬ 
tion, April, 1939. 

Albeit Beecher Crawford and Paul Sylvester Burnham, Forecasting Col¬ 
lege Achievement, Pari I, “Geneial Considerntioii in the Measmemuiit of 
Academic Promise.” Now Haven: Yale University Press, 1946 

John G. Darlcy, Testing and Counseling in the High School Guidance Pro¬ 
gram Chicago Science Research Associates, 3943 

Lincoln B. Hale et al, From School to Collage Yale Studies in Religious 
Education, No 11 New Haven Yale University Press, 1939. 

Oscar Kaplan, editor. Encyclopedia of 'Vocational Guidance, 2 vols New 
York- Philosophical Library, Inc , 1948. 

Max McConn, Planning for College and How to Make the Best of It 
There. Philadelphia- Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1937 

Rutli Strang, Educational Guidance. New York. The Macmilkin Com¬ 
pany, 1947. See especially Chap. U, "Scl[-npprai.sal ” 

Arthur E. Tiaxler, Techniques of Guidance, New York- Harper & 
Brothers, 1945. 

Ralph W. Tyler at al. New Directions for Measurement and Guidance 
American Council on Education Studies, Scries I, Reports of Committees 
and Conferences, Vol. VIII, No. 20. Washington, DC..- American Council 
on Educalion, August, 1944. 
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are very short simple methods of diagnosing learning ability and, 
by compaiison with other individuals of the same age and grade 
status, of providing data for picdicling an individual’s chances of 
success in academic competition Moreover, wo may deteimine 
the minimum amount of learning ability necessary to succeed in a 
particulai coui.se, cuirieulum, or school. 

In Older to Jiave the results of these tests mean anything, they 
must be given undci standard conditions and with alternate and 
compaiablc foims, in oidcr to measure the exact amount of 
change. If a counselor gives a Piessoy test one year, a Teiman 
the next yeai, and an Otis test the ihiid year, he may be unable 
to intcipret the different scoies, since he has used a different set 
of norms for eveiy test. For this same reason, many of the 
test scores given in the usual case record are worthless for in¬ 
dividual diagnosis. There is no infornratioii as to the foim of the 
test, the date of the test, who gave the test, whether he was a 
qualified examiner, whether scoring was accurate, what nonns 
were used, etc. Therefore, many of the diagnoses of academic 
aptitude made today arc unsound as bases for prognosticating 
an individual’s' academic future. Repeated testing with compar¬ 
able tests IS nccossaiy for thorough diagnosing. 

Even with lepeated te.sting, the clinician expects to discover 
variations among the scoics of individual students. Human 
ability appaienlly doe.s not giow in a stiaight line; there are ups 
and downs in the cuive. Theiefoie, we should not bo disluibed 
if there aie fluctuations m scoies fiom year to year Moreover, 
the use of cliffeicnt tests, such as the Miller and the Tcrman, 
yields fluctuations in scoies because these tests are interpreted 
with norms from different populations which are frequently not 
representative. 

Once moie a waining must be sounded, as it has been fre¬ 
quently during the past thirty years. Academic aptitude or intel¬ 
ligence tests do not measure anything more than learning ability. 
They do not measure a student’s willingness to use that ability 
Or his skill in using it. Thus we find that many pupils with high 
test scoies actually fail in their studies. As a matter of logic, 
there is not just one secret way to succeed in school, viz., by being 
horn with a high IQ, Rathei, theie are at least three factors 
involved in academic success- (1) aiilitudes, (2) skillful use of 
aptitudes, and (3) willingness, drive, motivation, or ambition to 
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use aptitudes in scholastic and job competition. It is piobable 
that a pupil deficient in any two of these three factors will have 
gieat difficulty in attaining and maintaining scholastic success 

Achievement Tesisr^ Another souice of evidence of scholastic 
aptitude IS found in standaidized achievement tests such as the 
tests in the Iowa and the Coojieialive Test Scivice series. Both 
of these senes piovide a large number of comparable forms of 
examinations. These tests permit measuicmcnt of a pupil’s 
growth in English, sciences, mathematics, and other aicas of 
knowledge. Such tests are snpeiior to the ordinary teacher’s 
examinations. They aie not restricted to any one course of study 
or syllabus or curriculum but are moie general and basic in their 
content. They have been constructed by a gioup of experts who 
have searched foi fundamental elements m learning. 

Such tests piovide a stable, valid, reliable, and standard yard¬ 
stick for comparison of pupils and for prognosis of success in 
scholastic competition. Of course, one standardized English 
test given in the seventh grade will not necessarily yield a score 
which fixes for an indefinite time a student’s standing in relation to 
others in his class. Here again, thcie are ups and downs in 
growth, and wo must expect to find ceitain minor fluctuations, or 
in some cases majoi fluctuations, duo to dish actors which inter¬ 
fere with an individual’s Icaining. A clinically liaincd worker 
may often detect when a low lost scoic is actually representative 
of low achievement and when it is icpiesentativc of failure to 
follow duections, to understand diieclious, or to do one’s best. 

From the personnel point of view, the most important feature 
of standardized achievement tests i.s that they furnish a record 
of growth icsulting from out-of-class activity and study Teach¬ 
ers often falsely assume that cerebral activities cease when the 
ending class bell rings, that the student does not learn unless he is 
taught. Indeed, most teacher-made class examinations are con- 
stiucted on those assumptions. It so happens that these stand¬ 
ardized achievement tests, since they do not exactly parallel any 
of our narrow cuiriculums, permit us to measure incidental 
learning outside the chrssioom, i.e., self-propelled learning. For 
example, the Cooperative Coiitcmpo]ary Afrair.s Test is a measure 
of tire amount of knowledge an individual picks up by reading 

Ben D. Wood and Ralph Ilacfnci, Measuring and Guiding Individual 
Growth. New York. Silver Burdett Company, 1948. 
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magazines and newspapers on current afFaiis. In colleges having 
no such organized course in the cuiriculum on this topic, high 
test scores indicate that an individual learns something in this 
area wiUiout diiect instruction. There is reason to believe that 
tills type of learning is basic to the icalization of one major educa¬ 
tional objective, viz., the development of adults who will he 
trained to assume citizenship responsibilities. 

Another impoitant use of standardized achievement tests may 
be their substitution for the present unreliable criteiia of aca¬ 
demic success. Most teachers’ giadcs are really estimates of die 
amount of knowledge possessed by the pupil. All efforts to pre¬ 
dict tliose estimates have been unsatisfactory, laigely because of 
low reliability and validity of the ciiteiion and because of vari¬ 
ability in standaids and meaning fiom one teacher to another. 
With a more valid and stable criteiion of academic growth, ac¬ 
curacy of prediction may improve. If we can get such a stable 
criterion which is reliable, valid, and meaningful, then it may be 
possible for us to predict with a giealer degiee of accuracy and, 
tlierefore, to guide pupils into vaiious types of ciirriculums with 
more certainty. 

Achievement tests arc used for still another purpose. Teachers’ 
estimates of knowledge aio sometimes influenced by pieisonal 
relationships with the pupil. The teacher may be influenced far 
too much by the bchavioi of the quiet typo of student and, con¬ 
sequently, undeicstimato the amount of knowledge he actually 
possesses. In other cases, she may ovei estimate a student’s 
knowledge because of his high degree of skill in social relation¬ 
ship. Again, if a boy is paiticularly obstrepeious in the class¬ 
room, the teacher’s grades tend to be coloicd by this disagree¬ 
able relationship. The use of standardized achievement tests 
with proper norms will provide a way of checking this error in 
teachers’ grades. 

Teachers’ Grades. Despite errors in specific grades, the aver¬ 
age of all high school grades continues to be the best single pre¬ 
dictor of average grades in a number of colleges. But grades in 
specific high school courses, matliematics, for instance, correlate 
low with corresponding college grades. This higher degree of 
relationship between average marks in adjacent levels of the 
educational ladder may be due to one or more of three possible 
causes. In the first place, giades are a composite measure of 
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ability^ skill in the use of that ability, wilhngness to work, am¬ 
bition, skill in impiessing teachers, conformity to classroom dis¬ 
cipline, and docility. The higher validity correlation of giades 
may be due to the fact that they are more inclusive measures of 
grade-getting aptitude than are psychological tests. Second, 
both high school and college grades are subjective and de¬ 
pendent upon the factors just mentioned, factois which are 
equally present in delcimining giades in different subjects, while 
tests are objective measuies of knowledge; i.e., grades may meas¬ 
ure overlapping factois which remain relatively constant in ad¬ 
jacent levels of education. It has been suggested by Toops (in 
private correspondence) that college teachers may be perpetuat¬ 
ing tlie eirors present m high school grading. If this is true, one 
should expect to discover a high degree of agreement. Third, in 
the averaging process of cither high school or college grades, the 
overestimates of some teachers may be compensated foi by the 
underestimates of othei teachers, resulting in a stable and mlid 
index of prediction, even though such indexes are not so reliable 
as tests, as is indicated by the conventional odd-even reliability. 

However, caution must bo observed by the counselor in col¬ 
leges in interpreting grades from different high schoohs. The 
counselor must inteipiet the high school grades of a paiticular 
student in terms of the ability of the lest of the student body in 
the school from which ho comes. Thoio are wide diffciencos in 
average ability in different high schools, and a high grade rating 
from one school may be loss promising for college achievement 
than a low lating from another school This i.s .shown by an in¬ 
vestigation of over 7,000 seniors in 50 Chicago high schools, 
where it was found that mean scores on the American Council 
Psychological Examination varied among the schools from 65 
to 220.5 points. Admitting to the University of Chicago the up¬ 
per tenth of the seniois in the lowest rating school would have 
reduced the scholastic aptitude of the fieshmen class, while ad¬ 
mitting the entire graduating classes fiom some of the other 
schools would not have ieduced the average of freshman ability,^” 

Aaron J. Biumliaugli, “The Selection and Counseling of .Sludenls' at the 
University of Chicago," rcinint from “Provisions for the Inclivulual fn 
College Education ” FioccedinRs of the Tmliluto for Adminisli alive Officers 
of Higher InsiUuUons, Vol 4, p, 56, 1932. 
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Obviously, B grades from tbe lower rating scliools would not be 
so promising for college achievement as B grades from die higher 
rating schools. 

It is apparent, dierefore, that school grades have usefulness as 
indicators of vocational and educational aptitudes when the vari¬ 
ous conditioning factors and eiiois are recognized and identified 
and when grades aie used as general indicatois of subsequent 
academic success. 

Collecting Data for Diagnosing Vocational Aptitudes.^’' We 
turn now to a consideration of the types of data available for 
diagnosing vocational aptitudes. Tlie counselor seeks depend¬ 
able data which indicate that a student has an adequate amount 
of those aptitudes required m particular occupations. Unfor¬ 
tunately, we know far too little concerning these aptitudes. As 
for techniques of analyzing aptitudes, oui knowledge is equally 
deficient. Although much infoimation is available, its quality 
and validity are far fiom peifcct—a state of affairs to be found 
in eveiy profession dealing with human adjustments. 

Aptitude Tests. The so-called “vocational-aptitudo tests” are 
few in number. Thcio aie sali.sfactoiy tests for clerical work, 
mechanical aptitudes, art appicciation, basic musical abilities, 
and a few others, which provide a basis for predicting a pupil’s 
probable success in competition with other individuals with sim¬ 
ilar aptitudes, In other words, vocational-aptitude tests may be 
used in much the same way as academic-aptitude tests have been 
used, except that the former tests point an individual towaid 
competition in a nonacademic type of training and occupation. 
The use of these tests will be discussed in gi eater detail in later 
chapters dealing with specific problems of vocational choice. 

Vocational-interest Tests. Undei this topic of vocational tests, 
special emphasis should be given to what is peihaps one of the 
most significant inventions in the testing field since the Stanford- 
Binet, viz., tests of vocational interests. 

Xaplan has edited an extensive cncyelnpodia of reviews and summaries 
of research studies and descriptions of aptitude and other types of tests 
and techniques usable in vocational guidnneo. See Kaplan, op cit The 
most recent, comprehensive, and authoritative review of aptitude tests is by 
Donald E. Super, Appraising Vocalional FUness. New Yoik. Harper & 
Brothers, 1949 
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For high school and college students, the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank is a satisfactory testA^ It has been standaidized, 
not on stvdents, but on successful adults. The interests measured 
by this test are not to be confused with the expressions of interests 
elicited fioin students in interviews. Those latter interests fre¬ 
quently aie suiface intcicsts, theiefoie, a counselor should exjiect 
to find many discrepancies between "claimed’’ and measured in¬ 
terests, The interest blank permits an analysis of the extent to 
which an individual’s basic dislikes and likes are comparable with 
those of successful men and women. In other words, if a student 
has interests similar to those of a doctor, it is likely that he will 
find medical woik congenial and that he will be successful, pro¬ 
vided, of course, that he has the other lequisite abilities. 

A second interest test, the Kudci Preference Recoid, is widely 
used by counselors in high schools and colleges. By its use, 
scores are obtained on the following nine occupational fields- 
mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, 
musical, social seivice, and cleiical. The test is used to help a 
student identify the gcneial aicas of work in which he possesses 
some interest. Then the counselor piocceds to discuss with him 
the specific occupations available to him in a geneial area of in¬ 
terest. Foi example, a student with a 75th picrcentile on tlie 
“mechanical” key might considci the many specific occupations 
listed in the manual, from airplane mechanic to welder.*® Thus 
the Kuder test is used as a screening device to narrow the field 
of possible interest foi a student. A summary of research studies 
on the reliability and validity of the test is included in the manual. 
Mean profiles of a number of occupational groups and of students 
prepaimg for various occupations are also included in the man¬ 
ual. 

Counselors should use such an interest test for a number of 
reasons. The objective of prediction studies is to isolate, evalu- 

The most exhaustive summary of significant research on this test is 
in E K. Strong, Jr., VocatUmal Inlcrasts of Men and Women Stanford 
University, Calif,; Stanford University Press, 1043. See also Harold D, 
Carter, "Vocational Interests and Job Onenlalion.” AjipUed Psychology 
Monogtaphs, No. 2. Stanford University, Calif,; Stanford University Press, 
May, 1944. 

‘^Revised Manual for the Kuder Preference Record, Clilcago: Science 
Research Associates, 1946, 30 pp 
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ate, and utilize tests of those aptitudes which are die minimum 
required for success in a particular course of study. For example, 
a research program in a school of medicine would be directed 
toward developing a battery of tests and determining a direshold 
of test scores below which an individual has practically no chance 
of succeeding. In addition, die counselor wants to locate a course 
of study in which the student has the best possibilities for satis¬ 
faction and enjoyment. For this latter purpose, die interest test 
need not correlate with college grades. A student scoiing high 
on the medical key on die test would not necessanly get high 
grades, unless he also possessed and used effectively die required 
aptitudes. But since vocational interests are involved in adjust¬ 
ment, die counselor uses this test to find the sequence of courses 
from which the student possessmg die required amount of ability 
will deiive gieatest satisfaction. Grade success alone is not 
enough, the student must enjoy, and be well adjusted to, the 
course. Given the minimum aptitude, a student may succeed m 
the required courses of study. But he may not attain so high 
a degree of success or be so well satisfied and adjusted as in a 
course of studies which are more in line with his basic likes or 
interests. The counselor wants to know, not only if a student has 
die minimum of required aptitudes, but also if he has the pos¬ 
sibility of being psychologically satisfied with his work and his 
success. Interest tests provide data foi making such a diagnosis, 
but they must be supplemented and tested against the intangible 
fragments of data collected by the counselor in the inteiwiew. 
These tests, of couise, should not be used mechanically, since 
a diagnosis cannot be made merely by perceiving high ratings on 
the various keys of the test. 

In the case of young students, interest tests must be used with 
special discretion, since such students may not yet have developed 
crystallized patterns of interest.^® For tho competent counselor, 
however, such tests provide a means of identifying the irrabonal 
and unachievable goals of overly ambitious students. They 
measure a trait which may be as basic in importance to academic 
and adult adjustment as that measiiied by aptitude tests. 

Clinical experience indicates tliat some students have one pat¬ 
tern of measured interests winch mav be used in a number of 


20 Carter, op. cit,, p. 48, 
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different occupations in a particular field of work,®® Other in¬ 
dividuals may have at least two patterns of interests which often 
conflict with each other, e.g., scientific and commercial interests. 
This conflict may lead the student to conclude he is "not good 
for anything” or tliat he does not know what he wants to do. 
The counselor must point out to him that he has valid interest 
in two fields and tliat liis inability to decide does not mean that 
he is incompetent in cither. The counselor’s task then becomes 
one of suggesting an occupation requiring both patterns of in¬ 
terest, Occasionally we find a student who has no clcar-cut pat¬ 
tern whatever and who receives all B—’s or C-f-’s on the Strong 
test. Stiong believes that many such individuals cuter business 
occupations, Other students with low ratings may possess basic 
inteiests in occupations not now covered by the test. In another 
student with low test rating, the counselor looks foi an emotional 
disturbance which may have pi evented him fiom revealing his 
true lilces and dislikes. In some cases, failme to follow directions 
in taking the test may be the cause of low latrags. Another pos¬ 
sible factor which may lead to ambiguous results on interest tests 
is low academic ability. Individuals with IQ’s below 00 or 95 
eitlier do not know how to fill out this blank so as to reveal their 
true interest pattern or actually do not have a differentiated pat¬ 
tern of interest. 

With the above cautions, a counselor may use interest le.sts to 
provide a basis for encouraging young people to picparo for a 
goal which measui os of abilities have shown to be achievable, and 
to reassure them that they will find the woik congenial. It is 
]ust as necessary to have a measurement of interest as it is to have 
a measurement of academic ability or any other typo of aptitude. 
We cannot assume, simjply because a student says that he is in¬ 
terested in becoming a doctor, that he is actually interested. 
Many students who want to be doctors lack the requisite ability; 
it is equally true that many of them lack the necessaiy technical 
interests. Many students who "liked” their high school chemistry 
course and tlicrefoie enrolled in the chemi.slry course m college, 
soon discover that they have a layman’s interest m science and 
not a technician’s inlerc.st, Many .such students could have been 

J. G. Darloy, Clinical Aspects and Inicrimtallon of the Strong Voca¬ 
tional Interest Blank. New York. Psycliologiciil Corporalion, 1941. 
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^posed by means of an interest test and diverted from aca¬ 
demic competition of a type uncongenial to their interests. While 
It is true that such tested interests are not correlated directly 
yvldi school grades, yet Strong’s lesearch shows that measured 
interests do play a dominant role in job placement, satisfaction, 
and success. In otlier words, the inteicst test does not measure 
trails related directly to school maiks but lather those related 
to successful and satisfying adjustment on the job itself. 

Scftool Grades. Another popular method of analyzing voca¬ 
tional aptitudes, used widely by counselors both in high school 
and college, is through the use of school grades If a student 
gets high grades in high school matliematics, physics, and chem¬ 
istry, he and his counselor assume that he has exhibited aptitude 
for one of tlie engineering or chemical professions, possibly even 
foi medicine. This diagnostic intcrpietalion of school grades 
assumes that a student’s performance, and the significance of the 
performance as indicative of aptitudes, have been adequately 
evaluated on a universal yaidslick by tlie teacher Moieovei, 
aptitude and grades are thought to be perfectly related. But the 
numerous variables involved m grades are mixed in unknown pro¬ 
portions, making it difficult, if not impossible, to interpret giades 
as nidicalois of aptitudes Grades aie based also on relative 
standing within competitive groups and do not measure the per¬ 
formance of the individual m lelation to universal standards of 
performance. For these, and other reasons, teachers’ marks 
should be used only as lough estimates of achievement. 

Judgments of Adults The common-sense judgments of adults 
constitute another method used for analyzing vocational aptitudes 
and inteicsts. Some adults talk with students for a few minutes 
(or "watch” diem for years) and advise them as to aptitudes and 
desirable occupational choices. Such amateur counselors assume 
that they are good judges of men and that, as amateur psychol¬ 
ogists, they may appropriate to lliemselves professional preroga¬ 
tives. Some such adults assume that students not feeble-minded 
have multipotentiality for vocational success. Sometimes earnest¬ 
ness and honesty are considered to be not only substitutes for 
ability, but more important than ability. While tliis common- 
sense method can be used to identify students obviously dis- 

See Harold E. Burtt, Principles of Employment Psychology. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, rev. ed., 1942, Chap. XII, 
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qualified for a type of vocational competition, yet it cannot yield 
valid, measurement of abilities. 

Parents’ Judgments. Frequently it is the parent who judges the 
aptitude of the student. Father chooses foi the son on the as¬ 
sumption tliat “father knows best.” But the counselor recognizes 
the prevalence of ii rational family pressures such as (1) the 
idealization of certain jobs, (2) tlic piojcclion of fathei’s frus¬ 
trated ambitions, (3) the “inhcrilancc” of choices or family tradi¬ 
tions, such as having at least one lawyer in oveiy geneiation, and 
(4) the pressuie to impiove family .socioeconomic status through 
children. Faients are neaily always prejudiced in favor of 
their children and assume that, wheieas the neighboi’s children 
may have defects, there aie none in their own—such defects would 
cast a reflection upon the paients themselves. Despite all these 
errors, some piarents continue to bring pressure to bear upon 
childien with rcgaid to vocational choices. Although some 
parents can give to the counselor valuable data, comparable to 
the teacher’s anecdotes, as to the .student’s work interests, the 
counseloi must u.so caution m inleipreting such data. 

Teachers’ Judgments. Ficquonlly, students reque.st teachers 
to judge capabilities for occupations. Usually, the teacher’s ob- 
seivations of the student’s capacilic.s aio icstiictcd to the class¬ 
room type of beluivioi and to (he acadoinic-cloislor point of view, 
which factors often ri'sult in a tendency to ignoic pioblems of 
job placement. In many cases the teachm’s judgment merely re¬ 
flects the student’s own cxpie.s.sod inteiests or is colored by per¬ 
sonal relationships with that student. In other cases the teachei’s 
judgment suffers from a sontimciilal belief that, .since the .student 
is alert and oidcily, he must have aptitude to do what ho thinks 
he wants to do Most tcachcis have had no special training or 
shll in diagnosing aptitude. Many of them are as much amateuis 
in this field as arc most parents. 

Influence of Other Students Veiy frequently, students are un¬ 
duly influenced by the vocational choices of thcir classmates, 
This adolescent type of heid-niiiidcdness assumes equipotcntiality 
of aptitude. The point of view that “I am as good as my class¬ 
mates” exhibits lack of .sclf-imdei.standing and objective self-ap¬ 
praisal. Back of this ba.sis of choice is ihc' sliidenl’s dexsiro to 
be respected and well thought of by his a.ssociates-to choose 
less than the highest professional level i.s to lose face with one’s 
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associates. If his classmates go to college, he says, “I must go to 
college in order that they will not look down, on me.” 

Character Analijsis.^^ Many students believe that one can 
judge vocational aptitudes, as well as other personality character¬ 
istics, by means of so-called character analysis, i.e., by inspecting 
external anatomical features such as height of forehead, con¬ 
tour of cranium, and profile. Various methods of character read¬ 
ing have been studied experimentally tune and lime again and 
found wanting, but they continue to have a very widespread, 
popular appeal. At best, such systems have chance accuracy and 
are based upon false notions concerning the function of anatomy 
in psychology. People do differ with lespect to physical make-up, 
but no serious research has established that these external signs 
are directly or significantly related to aptitudes or other character 
tiaits. For example, there is no proof for the supposed relation¬ 
ship between the jutting chin and the chaiactei tiait of deter¬ 
mination. Such analyses aie based upon faculty psychology, 
which is little more tlian a reification of verbal symbols The 
“mind” is thought of as made up of particular divisions corre¬ 
sponding to tho names we apply to different chaiactor traits, 
Methods of chaiactor ana]y.sis arc no moie accurate than tossing 
a coin and saying, “Hoads, I’m smait; tails, I’m dumb.” 

Interviews with Successful Men. The technique of interview¬ 
ing successful men is very widely used as a means of identifying 
aptitudes. This technique is necessarily based on the assumption 
that these men have ability to identify aptitudes by talking to 
students, but many times these interviews result in little more 
than subjective personal estimates on the part of the men inter¬ 
viewed. Moreover, tlie information about jobs acquired by the 
student in such interviews often is unreliable, being based upon 
personal and local experience only. 

Vocational Experiences. Many students try out their aptitudes 
by work experiences such as summer work or aftei school work. 
Frequently, this method suffcis fiom the inadequacy of the 
sampling of vaiious types of jobs. Unfoi tunalely, some jobs may 
be sampled only after advanced Ivaming. For example, in law 
and medicine at best a student can merely observe the lawyer and 
doctor in action which does not yield a Uyout experience, More- 

®2Burtt, op. oil.. Chap. II, “Pseudo-psychology.” 
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ovei, whcze tryouts are i^ossible, the evaluation of the diagnostic 
significance of tliose vocational tryouts is limited by the errors of 
the employer s judgment. The fact that one employer thinks the 
student has no aptitude for a certain ]oh does not give universal 
validity to that judgment. Sometimes, what little vocational cx- 
peiience a student gets is cntiicly unrelated to hi.s vocational ob¬ 
jectives and choices, being incidental to immediate fmancial piob- 
lems rather than to diagnosis of airtiUrdes. But actual experiences 
in a job, such as those aiiangcd now by many college.s and some 
high schools, do yield a belter understanding of working con¬ 
ditions, employers’ attitudes, and similar important knowledge. 

Industrial Tiips. Related to the method of vocational tryout 
is the observational industiial tiip which suffers fiom the limita¬ 
tion of the available types and vaiieties of businesses and the jobs 
to be obseived. Rmal puirils have little oppoitunity to see a 
variety of different jobs. Many tunes the studmits on these trips 
look at the job through rose-coloicd glasscxs and idealize it, miss¬ 
ing the seamy side of the job. 

Cooperative Work and School Experiences. Incicasing u.so is 
made of coopei alive relationships between the school and in¬ 
dustry wheieby a studoiiL spends some lime actually working on a 
job under supervision, allcrnatiug with periods of related class- 
work. This method may yield too shoiL a sample and may bo 
restiicted to ceitain types of jobs, again with the employers’ 
variable judgments of the sludonls’ cpialifications and aptitudes. 
The mediod appears to have far more validity with rcxspect to 
teaching tire student whut is required for his satisfactory adjust¬ 
ment to a particular job under a paiticuku employer and ha.s less 
significance as an analysis of airliludc for this tyiro of work in 
general. Some typo of depenclablc, though tentative, analysi.s 
should precede such experiences. 

Hobbies. Many counselors depend upon the student’s hobbies 
as a means of analyzing and identifying bis aptitudes and in¬ 
terests. If a student has successfully built airplanes oi has re- 
constiuctcd the family automobile, it is assumed that he has 
mechanical ability and should, therefore, go into c'ngineering. 
Often, prejudiced observeis evaluate iho quality of these unstable 
interests or hobbies. Many hobbies, however, are based upon 
passing adolescent interests and not upon leehnieal oi woik in¬ 
terests. Many hobbies exhibit or express interc.sls whieh cannot 
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be used vocationally and must bo expiessed through avocational 
outlets. Foi example, students may be intoiestcd m art and writ¬ 
ing as a pait of high school activities, and yet they may not be in¬ 
terested in, or capable of, the more difliciilt and technical work of 
a commercial aitist or ncwspapci wiiter 

Vocational Information. One of the most popular methods of 
analyzing aptitudes is the use of vocational information seemed 
through the leading of books. This lechmqiic is based upon the 
assumption that the student needs to be infoimcd about tire job 
itself in Older to determine whcthei he has any intciest in, or 
aptitudes foi, that type of woik Sometimes no mention is made 
of the student's need to doteimina his ability for this type of 
work except by self-analysis. The student’s expression of inter¬ 
ests is assumed to be correlated perfectly and positively with 
ability. Frequently, the student is encouiaged to do his own 
diagnosing of aptitudes and inteicsls. The assumption is made 
heie, as in the case of the obscivational liip, that the student can 
identify this congruence by an intuitive process. 

Claimed Interests In another method of analyzing aptitudes, 
the student’s claimed or expressed inter ests are assumed to be 
based uiion aptitude. Hopes and desires for success and con¬ 
viction of the possession of aiititudes aie thought to bo evidence 
of the actual possession of those aptitudes. Each student thinks 
of himself as having unrestiictcd freedom of choice and that the 
entire world is his parish; that all he needs to do is to choose on 
the basis of interests. This method ignores the variability of apti¬ 
tudes and the difleiing standards of competition used by em¬ 
ployers m evaluating quality of work. Knowledge of the im¬ 
maturity of student tliinking and judgments, the iiiational bases 
for choice, inadequate experience and observation, wishful think¬ 
ing, pressure of family and friends, desire for a status of security, 
and the white-collar illusion should cause a counselor to hesitate 
to place much credence in this method of analysis No one would 
undervalue the importance of a student’s enthusiasm for a particu¬ 
lar type of work as indispensable for success, but one would con¬ 
tend that aptitude in addition to valid interest is lecpiiied foi 
success. Moreover, interest and aptitude are not direclly related 
to each other. One student may have aptitude with no desire 
to use it, another have interest with no drive to satisfy it, while 
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still another may possess interest with no aptitude to use in work' 
ing for an employer or tc'uclier. 

Irrational urges to acquire money or socral status often lie 
behtnd students’ expressed inteicsls. The desire for economre 
security and for ccrlirrnty of employment leads to more attention 
to tire variety of jobs ihcorelicaJhj open to the studorrt than to the 
student’s own qualifications and aptitudes in relation to the avail¬ 
able jobs. High school conrmc'ncoment speakers often induce 
tlie conviction that a college education will guarantee a job rO’ 
gardUss of apiUude. As a result, the studt'iit’s expressed interests 
are based many times on this concept of the dollar-caining value 
of education. Very rarely does the student diagnose his own 
interests objectively and dispassionately. Generally, he forces 
himself to simulate an interest in oidcr to achieve certain re¬ 
wards and goals which he thinks are desirable. At the .same time 
he ignores the quG.stioii of whether he ha.s qualifieatioiis for suc¬ 
cessful competition m the type of work he is riiidei taking. Skill¬ 
ful analysis htj qualified mmsclors is required io determine 
when these expressed interests are real and when they are imag¬ 
ined. 

SUMMAllY 

In this chapter, wc have described .some of the available 
analytical techniques for use by counselor and student in arriving 
at a better undei.standing of the .sliKleiil’.s personality, background 
learnings, educational aptitudes, and vocational aptitude.?. In the 
next chapter wc shall describe the methods used in interpreting 
these analytical data for purposes of diagnosis. 
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After collecting analytical data, the counselor and the student 
search for a pattern of consistency in them. Such a pattern may 
describe and explain the student’s charactoiistics and indicate 
tlie possible and desirable treatment, llicrapy, or counseling 
which should be carried out by the student and the counselor. 
Such a diagnosis-pattern may also be defined as a terse summary 
of problems, their causes, and other significant and relevant 
characteristics of the student, together with the implications for 
potential adjustments and maladjustments. The process of 
searching for such a pattern is called diagnosing and differs in 
personnel work from the coiie.sponding procedure in medicine, 
where diagnosing refers to the discovery of those physical con¬ 
ditions which cause disease and where it is oriented primarily to¬ 
ward pathological conditions But in counseling, diagnosing is 
concerned with both normal and problem students. The coun¬ 
selor does not restrict his diagnosing to problem students only. 
He is equally interested in the normal student whose personality 
may be stable and favorable. In advising such a student the 
counselor seeks an understanding of assets, not meiely liabilities, 
in order to anticipate future adjustments. It is perhaps even more 
important that normal students he diagnosed than that patho¬ 
logical cases be understood. To an increasing extent, the major 
emphasis in personnel work is directed toward the prevention of 
student problems by means of diagnosing them before they cause 
serious maladjustments. Diagnosing is as necessary in prevention 
as it is in rehabilitation, and the reader should boar in mind tliat 
the term refers to the synthesizing of significant data descriptive 
of eitlier type of student. 

1 As we poinled out at tlio beginning of Chap, 5, llio tonn "diagnosing” 
IS used by some personnel workers to includo analyzing, synthesizing, and in¬ 
terpreting data about the sliidont. We limit its meaning here to refer to 
the processes involved in interpretiDg data. 
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The making of a diagnosis is a piocess in logical thinking or 
the “teasing out,” from a mass of lelevant and irrelevazil facts, of 
a consistent patteui of meaning and an understanding of the 
student’s assets and liabilities, together with a prognosis or judg¬ 
ment of the significance of this pattern for future adjustments to 
be made by the student. Strang describes the process thus: ® 

The good interpieter of case .study data has a icpeitoiy of sound 
geneializations and a constructive iin.igmation which enables him, 
tentatively and with proper reservations, to go beyond the data in 
reconsti noting the total background of the enso and in seeing probable 
cause and effect relationships. Sysleinatrcally, he fiist examines the 
data for accuiacy, completeness and relevancy, then formulates the 
most plausible interpictations; and finally, evaluates these tentative 
inteipietalions with the purpose of ainving at a best judgment. 

In his book, Apiiltidcs and Apiiiudc Tcstinp,, Bingham uses the 
teim “mfeirmg” to describe the inocess in logic by which the 
counselor estimates or judges a student’s vocational (and educa¬ 
tional) aptitudes from such data as tc\st scoics, school giacles, and 
work experiences. In this book, the term “diagnosing” is ii.sc'd 
in much the same way to cover the cliscovciy of both assets and 
liabilities in all areas of the .student’s life. In the case of malad¬ 
justments, diagnosing refers to the determirialion of factors, ex- 
peiiences, or conditions which operate as causes. In the case of 
normal students, diagnosing refers to the discovery of assets 
which predict successful and satisfying adjustments in future 
situations. Not only should the clinical counselor diagnose both 
normal and problem students, but he must also diagnose in all 
areas of each student’s life since the same pattern of assets and 
liabilities may have significance for many, if not all, areas. 

Diagnosing is the opposite of analysing in which a piecemeal 
segmentation of students takes place. In the process of diagnos-^ 
ing, the counselor and the student put the pieces together into 
a pattern and then describe that pattern with respect to past, 
present, and future adjustments.*^ Obviously, this synthesizing is 
not a mere additive irrocc.ss in which segments of personality aro 
piled one upon another, The counselor perceives the dynamic 

‘‘Ruth SUang, CoumcUug Technics in College and Sccondaru School, 
New York! Harper & Brolliws, lOvI?, p. 47. 
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and multidimensional character of personality and thus seeks an 
understanding of its unique pattern or individuality ® 

Diagnosing is not peifoimed by the counselor working alone. 
It is not merely an attempt to observe microscopically the mass of 
protoplasm called "Student A.” Rather, it is a cooperative under- 
taking with the student taking major responsibilitij in the under¬ 
standing of himself in so far as he is intellectually able and emo¬ 
tionally wilhng to do so. Obviously, students differ in the extent 
to which tliey need the assistance of adults to achieve self-under¬ 
standing. But tins does not imply that the adult monopolizes 
tlie diagnosing. Rathei, he seeks to encouiage and assist the 
student to a better self-understanding. But there aie many situa¬ 
tions in which the student is temporarily unable to think cleaily 
of his own problems. In such cases, the counseloi must assume 
the major responsibility to assist the student to develop a state 
of readiness and ability to do his own thinking. Indeed, coun¬ 
seling is by its veiy natuio a methodology of assisting those who 
need such assistance. Without such a need of assistance, in its 
many different types, theie would bo no raison d’&tre of counsel¬ 
ing. 

With the above general principles as a point of departure, we 
now piocced to a discussion of the techniques by means of which 
the counselor arrives ai his own interprelalion or diagnosis. The 
fact tliat we limit ourselves at first to a discussion of the coun¬ 
selor’s role in diagnosing docs not imiily that he ignores the stu¬ 
dent. The part played by the student will he discussed in later 
chapters. 

® For discussion of diagnosing from the viewpoint of n clinical psychologist, 
see Edward M. Westburgh, Intiocluctwn to Clinicat Piychologi/ Phila¬ 
delphia' The Blakiston Comp.my, 193Y, Chap 2. 

Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries New Yoik Harper & Biotliers, 
1940, pp 404-410 

Robert L Watson, Readings in the Clinical Method in Psi/chology New 
York’ Harper & Brothers, 1949, Part HI, Diagnostic Methods. 

M. S. Viteles, "A Dynamic Criterion." OccupuUons, Sec. 11, Vol XIV, 
pp. 963-967, June, 1936. 

For a brief sketch of the histoiiciil development of clinical psychology see 
Morris S. Viteles, hulusLrlal Psychology. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 1932, pp. 34-36. 
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Incomplete Diagnosing 

Many counselors attempt to diagnose on the basis of frag- 
mentaiy data. For example, an A rating on the Sti'ong test is 
frequently used as the'sole basis for occupational counseling. 
In some cases, however, an A rating in engineering and a B 
rating in office woik on an intc'rcst test, coupled with loto mathe¬ 
matical aptitude, may bo diagnosed as unfavorable qualifications 
for engineering despite ndecpiale inteiests. All possible data 
must be utili 2 ed if the diagnosing is to he valid, and both low 
and high test scores must be synthesized into a pattern, together 
witli other case-history data. In many cases, the most serious 
error of omission in diagnosing is llie failure to collect and to use 
significant hut intangible data regarding the student’s attitudes, 
preferences, ideas, family influences, etc. These data provide in¬ 
dispensable insight into the .student’s frame of mind 

In reviewing case data to arrive at a diagnosis, the counselor 
seeks evidence of assets and liabilities foi different typc‘.s of ad¬ 
justments which the student must face now or in the- futuie. 
Thus we see that the results of the analysis provide basc.s for 
inferences that a pailicular student reveals chaiacteiistics similar 
to other students who were diagnosed as having such and such 
probabilities for successful adjustinemt. Because of this similar¬ 
ity of characteristics, the counselor inakss a .similar diagnosis foi 
this student. An inexperienced counscloi will “spot" vciy few 
things in a case lustoiy. But experience with a few hundred 
students will enable him to identify more piobloms as well as 
more complex patterns of chaiacteiistics. 

The Clinical versus the Experimental Point of View 

Some peisonnel workers assert tliat diagnosing must be scien¬ 
tific, that the research or expciimenlal appioach i.s the only valid 
one. On the centraly, we contend that, while por.soimd re- 
seaich is necessaiy for effective analysis, yet diagnosing is not 
scientific in the sense of laboialory cxpciimcntation. Although 
the counselor must use facts, piinciples, and generalizations 
derived from cxpeiimentation, he must also use ‘'hunches” (in- 
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siglits, reduced cues, intuitions), and liypotheses unverified as 
yet by research. Moreover, while indebted to statisticians for 
valid generalizations deiivcd fiom analyses of groups, the coun¬ 
selor must be constantly alcit in infeiring wlietlicr these generali¬ 
zations aie validly applicable to the pai ticular student being coun¬ 
seled. If such a student does not possess characteiistics ^ similar 
to the gioup from which the generalization was derived, then it 
would be a distortion of logic, as well as of science, to diagnose 
this student on the basis of the gioup generalization. 

The clinician’s hunches about a particulai student may be equal 
in validity to any statistical constant if the clinician has first made 
a thorough analysis of the case and if he bases his hunch upon 
truly differential or valid indicatois oi causes, not upon mere 
chance concomitants. Tire clinical tiyoiit of hunches is an in¬ 
dispensable safeguard against quacheiy in counseling. There is 
also a greater prohahility that such hunches will be valid if they 
grow out of, and follow, a thorough analysis superimposed upon 
the background of the student’s case history. This perceiving 
of die totalily of the case data and the leasing out of a con¬ 
sistency of meaning, in which relationships and meaning are per¬ 
ceived as hypotheses, occur most frequently in the counseling 
interview with the student picscnt and fully participating in the 
seh-learnmg exercise. In such an iulciviow, the counselor must 
be constantly alert lest his imagination, predilections, and af¬ 
fective relationships with the student give rise to false hunches 
which, when unchecked, are often assumed to be valid. 

In contrasting tlie clinical and the expeiimental (statistical) 
methods of diagnosing conduct, Symonds characterizes the con¬ 
tributions and values of each as follows: “ 

* An exposition and defense of such a point of view are contained in Gor¬ 
don W. AUpoit, Personalily: A Psychological Inioi'pictation. He goes beyond 
this to argue for the seK-contained validity of gencializations based upon 
tliorough analysis of one individual who may rightly bo a law unto him¬ 
self. This psychology of individuality is closely akin to the clliiieal point of 
view. But ono may still insist that individuality may be diagnosed most 
clearly by projocling the individual upon iho background of group norms, 
witliout obscuring this uniqueness we call porsmiallly. Indeed an in¬ 
dividual can be diagnosed only by differentiating Imii from others. 

^ Percival M. Symond,s, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, New York: 
Applcton-Century-Ciofts, Inc., 1931, p. 7. 
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To the clinical woiker we are indebted for techniques which de¬ 
scribe die present situation and for piomising suggestions and chal¬ 
lenging hypotheses icgaiding the significance of tliese facts. To the 
experimentalist we are indebted for the exhaustive, laborious checking- 
up of diese hypotheses and the development of tested and standard¬ 
ized diagnostic devices for measuring them. To the experimentalist 
we must ultimately look for the accelerated progress in diagnosis 
which is to give us increased conliol over human affairs. But in the 
practical affaiis of the world, today clinical workers arc doing valu¬ 
able service with makeshift methods of their own devising. 

While agreeing, in pail at lca.st, that the experimental methods 
must be utilized to chock the tentative hypotheses and hunches 
growing out of clinical practice, the author would suggest that 
two methods differ in yet another respect." The facts and 
laws derived hy cxpciimentalion result from a careful control of 
relevant: conditions, but when these laws are utilized in clinical 
piactice, very little such coiitiol is possible, and tho clinician 
must know when the couditious of a student’s case history pmnif 
the application of a gcntuali/alion derived horn experimentation. 
The clinician must make adaptations and modifications of the 
geneializalion to pailicular conditions often not envisaged in 
die experiment. Application of the results of research, while 
necessarily inexact, nevcitlicles-s may he faiily accurate if the ap- 
plier is discrimmaliag and well infoimod about what he is ap¬ 
plying. The clinician, theicfore, functions both as a discoverer 
of new hypotheses to he tested oxpeiimoiitally and as a trans¬ 
lator of the results of experimentation, with appropriate and 
necessary modifications and allowances for dissimilarity and 
specificity of conditions obtaining in his field of application. 

We may apply tliis reasoning to the problem of predicting 
scholastic success. The counselor needs the following types of 
data about the criterion to be predicted: 

What types and minimum amounts of aptitudes are necessary for 
success, assuming willingnc.s's to use these aptitudes, skill in tlicir use, 
and freedom fiom such distractors as excessive emirloymenl and ac¬ 
tivities, woiiios and conflicts, and hud moralcP 

" Allport, op, clt, makes an Impresstve case for the self-contained validity 
of the analysis of tho Individual williout dependence upon cxperimenUvl and 
group validation. 
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What abilities and interests aie desirable above the minimum re- 
quiied, and how do the piobabilities for success inciease with in- 
ci eases m extra qualifications? 

What combinations of aptitudes, irsychological conditions, curricular 
resources, etc, aie necessary to get maximum prediction? 

Most of our statistical studies aic based upon the iSist type of 
data, but we hnow that only laiely do we discover an individual 
whose wording conditions even appioximato the general con¬ 
ditions of the oiiginal investigation. For this leason, the clinical 
counselor must be extremely caicful m applying the results of 
such studies (resulting fiom the interaction of many unknowns) 
to predictions for jiaiticular individuals. IIo must modify the 
general prediction in terms of relevant data known about a par- 
ticiilai individual. Then the counselor casts off his lole of prog- 
nosticatoi and assumes the function of counselor by assisting the 
student to cieate and maintain those psychological and educa¬ 
tional conditions which aie necessaiy to the success of the pre¬ 
diction. These dual functions of piognoslicator and counselor 
differentiate personnel workers fioin leseuich workers 

The Clinical Method oe Diagnosing 

Tliis method of diagnosing by patteins of charactei istics we 
shall call the clinical method. The assumption is made that 
this method may be used by woikers who make a ciilical ap¬ 
praisal of all case data, recognize the errors in these data, and 
try to gel behind the raw data to the possible factors making 
for a paiticular test scoio, emotional trait, or evidence of ap¬ 
titude and inteiest. In other words, the counselor using the 
clinical method weighs one datum against another, sifts out 
legitimate and valid indicators of aptitude and interest, syn¬ 
thesizes all valid data into a composite judgment, makes a tenta¬ 
tive diagnosis, outlines possible and desirable counseling or ther¬ 
apy, and later checks for veiification. Such a clinical procedure 
can he accurate only if the supporting case data are checked 
against each other to eliminate or minimize inaccmacies. Thus it 
is that tests are used as a supplement to, or refinomont of, but not 
as a substitute for, the clinical judgment. Essentially, clinical 
diagnoses are grounded upon facts and not upon unsupported 
impressions. The clinical counselor does not assume the validity 
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of any case datum but takes a ciitical attitude toward test data 
and all other data which may have significance in identifying the 
student’s potentialities. 

The CouNSELon’s PnocEDonES in Diagnosing 

The piocess of diagnosing involves three major steps- (1) iden¬ 
tifying and describing the piolilcm, (2) discoveiing die cau.so.s, 
and (3) indicating counseling, tieatment, thoiapy, or other steps 
designed to aid tlie student to achieve satisfactoiy adjustment. 
These first two steps will he outlined biielly at tins point and 
the third step will be discussed in the next chapter, 
y Identifying the Problem. In the analysis of the student’s char¬ 
acteristics, data aie collected which seivc as signs or symptoms of 
pioblems. In many types of problems, this pioccss of identifica¬ 
tion IS relatively simple, but in all cases it is only paidally com¬ 
plete. Unfortunately, the time elcmeirt and the diminishing rel¬ 
evancy of additional facts force the chnician to seek only the 
major relevant characteristics in analyzing a student. The col¬ 
lection of a detailed and voluminous case .study is not possible, 
and perhaps not necessary, at the present stage of personnel work. 
The clinician collects facts about the student until he judges that 
sufficient relevant facts are at hand to make possible a valid 
diagnosis. The point at which fact collecting stops is, of course, 
an arbitraiy one dictated only by the counselor’s judgment. As 
he collects these facts, the counselor reviews them to “spot” a 
lecuriing theme, a unifying or consistent meaning, a valid diag¬ 
nosis. When he perceives a diminishing relevancy of now facts, 
he makes a tentative summary. 

However, this arbitraiy summing up is subject to revision if the 
expected diagnosis fails to appear or if a tentative one proves to 
bo invalid, iiielevant, or incomplete. Then the pioccss of collect¬ 
ing facts and identifying characteristics begins over again, cither 
in toto or with regard to one undiagnosed part of the student’s 
status. 

The clinical counselor learns to anticipate, on the basis of ex¬ 
perience witli a given type of student population, tlrat ccilain 
types of problems appear with giual fioquoncy. For this reason, 
certain standard types of ncmcinotionalizcd and nonconfidential 
data.are collected ahead of interviewing to avoid long and tedious 
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hours of fact collecting. Such data may be collected and re¬ 
corded on cumulative case-history forms, or they may be collected 
in the counselor’s initial interview. Such data should include 
items of school giades, records of extiaciuricular and social ac¬ 
tivities, family economic status, parents’ occupation and educa¬ 
tion, psychological test scoies, and rcpoits fiom parents, teachers 
and other counselois. In the intcmews which follow the case- 
history-takmg interview, the clinician must use such intei'vicwing 
methods as will aid the student to recall, verbalise, oiganize, 
and evaluate information of a peisonal and self-reference nature 
which is somehow or other associated with the nucleus of re¬ 
pressions. In such instances the counselor may not be able to 
diagnose these causal experiences, only the student mmj achieve 
or experience full insight into the repressed experiences, and 
sometimes not even he sees fully all the relationships. Diagnosis 
in such situations often tabes a different foim for the counselor, as 
contrasted with those problem situations which aie not confused 
and complicated by emotional involvements. 

Discovering the Causes. After identifying and desciibing the 
student’s problems, the clinician tiaccs out the factors which have 
produced tho symptoms or characteristics alicady identified. In 
doing this, ho searches for relation.ship.s past, piescnt, or potential, 
He seebs to understand why tho student now finds himself in his 
present situation and what changes or new situations are libely 
to appear. He is as much interested and concerned with antici¬ 
pating the future as he is in explaining how the jiast pioduced the 
present. The counselor’s knowledge of tho experimental and 
clinical literature has prepaied him to anticipate that certain con¬ 
ditions will be associated with certain symptoms. When he 
identifies these symptoms in a paiticular student, he infers the 
expected cause and then, by further analysis or by questioning, 
he attempts to vciify or icject such diagnoses or inferences. In¬ 
cidentally, it IS an almost certain mark of an amateur counselor 
to “snatch” at an inference without attempting to verify its 
relevancy and applicability to a paiticular student. Its relevancy 
is often assumed simply because some loseaich study established 
such a relationship for a gioup of students, perhaps of totally dis¬ 
similar characteristics. Foi example, ycais ago some social 
worker discoveied cases of only children who were maladjusted 
in respect to relationshqis with their parents. Immediately, many 
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workers uncritically inferred such a causal relationship for every 
only child. But being air only child does not inevitably pro¬ 
duce maladjustment 

In some pioblem areas, the available clinical and research 
studies make for relatively easy identification and diagnosis. In 
other areas, data are so difficult to collect that the counselor often 
can do little moie ilian guess intelligently. For example, it is 
not usually difficult to collect sufficient data about a student’s 
financial resources to reach the conclusion (diagnosis) of inad¬ 
equate provisions for vocational tiaining. On the other hand, if 
the student has a feeling of social and emotional inferiority 
associated with lack of money, then the analysis may be moie 
difficult because of the student’s reluctance and inability to re¬ 
veal the causes. 

In otlrei problem areas no scientific studies have established any 
relationships, and the clinician falls back upon himches and in¬ 
tuition, whicli is another way of saying that he makes the sliicwd- 
est guess possible as to the causes and then checks himself 
by logic, by the student’s reactions, and by the tryout of a pro¬ 
gram of action based upon the assumed diagnosis. Frequently 
the clinician arrives at a tentative diagnosis upon the basis of 
logic alone, tliat is, the kind of logic of science which results 
fiom experience with similar conditions of this type or nature. 
He leasons that since social timidity usually is associated with 
some unpleasant emotional c.xpcii('nce, probably the timid be¬ 
havior of the student being inleiviewed has resulted from such an 
experience. In such irrstanccs the counselor then adjusts his 
counseling i elation,ships so that the student may feel a lessened 
tension and, if he dcsiies, ho may then begin the therapeutic 
piocess of lecalling, perceiving, and reintegrating those repressed 
and conflicting experiences which were associated with, or caused, 
the sensitiveness, timidity or other symptom of emotional conflict. 

It so happens that pioblcms or expciiences may have both a 
cause and an effect status. Thus ii is extremely difficult to dis¬ 
criminate beticeen mere association and causality. For example, 
inadequate finances may bo caused by lire father’s unemployment. 
At the same time this financial status of the .student may produce 
a problem of emotional instability. For this reason, the clinician 
finds himself diagnosing one piohlem in Icnns of another which 
has a causal iclationship to the first one. Likewise, many students 
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exhibit problems quite different in nature and unrelated causally. 
It may be that this association of problems merely indicates that 
our definitions oveilap oi that oui delimitations do not delimit, 
or it may be that ceitam basic maladjustments reveal themselves 
simultaneously in widely difFeient aieas of life. Whatever the 
explanation, we know that the clinician may expect to diagnose 
moie than one problem in the usual student’s case. 

Mention has been made of the difficully of diagnosing in dif¬ 
ferent pioblcm areas. A fuithcr discussion is in oidcr, Pioh- 
lems such as those in the financial aiea are so common and have 
been sulqectcd to such univcisal study (although not always 
by icscarch methods) as to make diagnosing a relatively simple 
matter. The vocational, educational, and health aieas have also 
been faiily adequately investigated. Although much additional 
reseaich is needed before we shall have adequate knowledge of 
these problems and theii causes and treatment, their broad out¬ 
lines are discernible Pioblcms in the emotional area, however, 
are much moie dilficull to diagnose. Tins is tiuo, at least in part, 
because of difficulties m the development of adequate measuiing 
mstiuments and valid and depeudablo interviewing techniques by 
means of which to identify the symptoms and to isolate the causes. 
Until om knowledge is mcrcinsed in ainoimt and quality, we shall 
have to depend upon the sugge.stive gcneralmations derived from 
clinical and psychialiic exiiei icnccs UnfoiUmaicly, this type 
of knowledge, in many respects, lacks vciification and often par¬ 
takes of the character of hasty gencializalions from isolated cases. 
As a result, we find ouisclvcs diagnosing problems on the basis of 
someone’s unverified theory that a paiticular set of symptoms is 
caused by a paiticular condition oi cxpciicnce. This type of 
diagnosing is perhaps the best we can do at the piesent time, 
but all clinicians should be awaie of the danger of defending a 
diagnosis merely because it seems reasonable and logical and is 
consistent with cunent psychological theory. At the piesent 
time, all diagnoses should be tentative until verified. 

The Relationship of Diagnosis to Prognosis 

In all diagnoses, another element should bo noted, namely, the 
prognosis. Actually, diagnosis and piognosis are quite separate 
steps m clinical work. This separation is especially tme where 
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reseaich and experience have not yet indicated the probable 
outcome oi future adjustment likely to grow out of certain situa¬ 
tions In othei types of pioblems, knowledge is adequate for 
the telescoping of the two steps. For example, research and 
clinical experiences have revealed that the ovei whelming propor¬ 
tion of low-aptitude students fail to succeed in difficult school- 
work. When the clinician secs a low-aptitude score in the case 
history of a student, he will not state the diagnosis as 'low in¬ 
telligence” Rather, he will say, "too low ability for difficult 
schoolwork,” or, “almost certain failure will result if this student 
tries to become a doctor as he now desires to do.” On the other 
hand, if the counselor is incxpciienccd or if he is diagnosing in 
a pioblem area in which rcscaich and clinical experience are not 
well advanced, then the steps of diagnosing and jirognosticating 
will be separated as well in verbalization. After the diagnosing, 
in such cases, the clinician will need to give considerable time to 
thinking, to reading the literature, and to conferring with as¬ 
sociates before making a prognosis. 

At no time will seasoned clinicians jump to prognoses, favor¬ 
able or unfavorable, upon the basis of fiagmeiitary data. Tliey 
will agree with Westbmgh’' that: “Measured abilities and traits 
are good or bad, too much oi too little, in view of the past ex¬ 
periences of the individual, the motives diiving him on, his con¬ 
ditioned reactions and the environment with which he has to 
cope.” 

Parenthetically, this necessity for caution should not bo used ns 
evidence for the practice of some coim.sclors who disclaim re¬ 
sponsibility foi diagnosing, piogno.slicating, and counseling. 
They conceive it to be then task to assume the lole of a passive 
sounding board lest they influence the student and make him de¬ 
pendent upon them. Of course, all pcisoimel woikers want to 
see students self-propelled, but it is a major responsibility to aid 
the student in seeing that his foiward motion is diiected lowaid 
what the student considers to be an acceptable goal. Therefore, 
the counselor must explain the implications of diagnosis and prog¬ 
nosis, as an integral part of counseling, in order that the student 
will have an adequate basis for choosing an achievable goal. 
This does not mean that the counselor imposes a choice or a 

’Westburgli, op, cit„ p. 301. 
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goal (not even the “right” one) upon the student. Rather, it is 
the counselor’s fundamental role and responsibility to give to the 
student, if he desires aid, all that will aid him to make his own 
choice or decision on the basis of facts, piognoses, sympathy, 
and all the other resources the counselor has at his command 
that might prove helpful. Having given such aid, the coun¬ 
selor plays a passive, nonpar ticipating role in decision making, 
and the student carries on. 

To return to the telescoping of diagnosing and prognosticating, 
the clinician does not approach his task with an uninformed mind 
or with the universe as the potential field of adjustment foi a 
particular student. He has flist secured some notion of the goals 
the student is seeking to achieve. The diagnosis is then diiected 
to determining the extent to which tlie student pos.sesscs the 
necessary qualifications to achieve his desiied goal, he it voca¬ 
tional, social, financial, or emotional. For cxamiile, a student 
states as his leason for seeking the clinician’s assistance, “T can’t 
seem to make fiieiids. Can you tpll me why, and what to do?” 
This corresponds to the patient’s “complaint” m medicmo and in 
psychiatry. It is a “felt” pioblem and is not always the only, 
or the basic, pioblcin. In a sense, it may he a symptom of the 
basic pioblcm and not the cau.se. The counscloi, therefore, 
.should seek to aid the student to get in.sight into the conditions, 
if any, back of this felt pioblcm. In this diagnosing, as he listens 
to the student talk, the counscloi finds himself evaluating each 
datum of the condition in terms of its possibilities for impeding 
or facilitatiiig successful readjustment. That is its significance 
in piognoslication. For instance, bizane diess and manners are 
evaluated m teims of the ease with which they may be changed. 
As facial expression is being evaluated in teims of its causal 
relationship to die student’s problem, the clinician is also evalu¬ 
ating or judging the ease with which a new set of facial habits 
may be developed. But even moie impoitant is the counselor’s 
perception of indications of the student’s evaluation or emotional 
reactions to die facts and expciicnces ho is talking about in his 
catharsis. Both fact and emotional icaction to the fact have diag¬ 
nostic and piognostic significance. 

Thus we see that the lino of demaicalion between diagnosing 
and prognosticating is often infinitesimal in time. But one real 
distinction between diagnosis and prognosis should be discussed. 
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Diagnosing is the process of seeking valid explanations and causes 
of the Student’s present status, whereas prognosticating is always 
forward looking. A prognosis is, therefore, a prediction of the 
probable outcome of the student’s attempts to seek his desired 
goals. This forwaid looking is not rosliictcd to pessimistic and 
negativistic predictions of failuie. The counselor rather seeks 
potentialities to be utilized in efforts directed toward achievable 
goals. Fiequently, the counselor docs not leveal his inlcrpieta- 
tion of the unfavorable piognoscs to the student. Instead he 
states and emphasizes the favorable ones so as to "save face” for 
the student and to avoid undermining his moiale, unless there is 
Peed foi moie direct counseling. 

Each problem requires its own prognosis. No blanket prog¬ 
nosis can be made since most students have a different status in 
each pioblem area. Differential prognoses aie as much the marks 
of a piofessional counselor as aie differential diagnoses and coun¬ 
seling techniques. The counselor considers each pioblem in its 
own right, as well as its relationship to every other problem, in 
all steps in clinical woik. 

A final woid about piognosis—no counselor should fail to make 
a prognosis simply because of lack of certainty. All sciences and 
professions make progress only by tiying out hypotheses, hunches, 
and predictions to see if they work and why they fail to be cor¬ 
rect, For this reason, every counselor should write into his case 
notes the specific and detailed piognoscs and the conditions under 
which they will, in his judgment, be true. He should also fully 
record any indication of tlic student’s expectations and prog¬ 
nostications of his own future adjustments, Through such a step, 
data will bo available for follow-up and evaluation. At the 
present time, one of the reasons that we have difficulty in coun¬ 
seling is that we have veiy few records of diagnoses, prognoses, 
or even counseling lecommendations. 

CnmcAL Review of Analytical Data 

In diagnosing, the counselor does moio than merely synthesize 
case data. Foi his pait in diaguo.s'ing ho must he ciitical of all 
data and alert to discrepancies among data. While reading the 
case history and inspecting the profile, ho may ask such questions 
as the following. 
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Why is there a disci epaney between the student’s scores on two 
tests o£ aptitude? Why is there a discrepancy between the level of 
academic aptitude, as indicated by a test of itUelhgence, and the level 
of achievement, as mdicatcd by giade? Why is theie a discrepancy 
between high school guides and college giades? Is this discrepancy 
generalized or lestiictcd to science couises? Is the piognosis of suc¬ 
cess the same for tliis valcdictoiian fiom a large high school with 
high scholastic standards as foi this oUier one fiorn a small rural 
school with low scholastic standards? What noims were used in as¬ 
signing this student a pcicentilc lank of 50? Docs this indication of 
average ability mean that llie student is avciage as compared with all 
high school seniors, all college freshmen, or the fieshmen in a particu¬ 
lar college? Is this student, who is average m matliematics as com¬ 
pared with arts college freshmen, still average when compared with 
engineering freshmen? 

Who gave the tests? Wliat training did the examiner have? Were 
standard diiections and tune limits used? Was the student "shell- 
shocked" while taking the test? Had tlio student been “test broken," 
i.e., did he know how to lake tests? Was ho coopeiativeP Was he 
motivated to do his best? 

Why docs the student think he wants to bo a doctoi? Does he 
have a fixation on the physician who saved his mothei’s life? Does 
he realize that ho faces a veiy difficult curriculum of sciences and 
mathematics? Docs he have a layman’s curiosity about medicine, 
or does lie want to dig into the technical phases of medicine? How 
did ho luippen to decide on medicine rathei than law, selling, insur¬ 
ance, 01 teaching? When did be decide? Wheio and what informa¬ 
tion did he get about the training requirements? What do his parents 
think about his choice? Does he have financial resources for tlie re¬ 
quired training? What physical handicaps does he have? Is he sensi¬ 
tive about them? 

What does he expect to do in liis chosen occupation—get wealth, 
satisfy his paients, or gam professional prestige? 

Does he recognize tliat aptitude and interest alone 'Will not bring 
success, hut that efficient and persistent use of aptitude is required? 
Wliat evidence can he present of skillful use of aptitude? What evi¬ 
dence can he present that ho has' aptitude to icahze his plans? Does 
he picsent as evidence of aptitude tlie statement, ‘T am sure I can 
succeed”? 

Is his choice of an occupational field satisfactory but on too high 
a level of academic and piofessional competition witliin tliat field? 
Should he transfer his choice from ccitified public accountant to 
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bookkeeper and go to a business school, rather than to a college, foi 
job training? 

Wliat IS his behavior in the interview? Does he insist that the 
counselor tell him what the tests show he is best fitted for? Does ho 
tliink there is a peifect occupational niche for eveiyonc? Does he 
state that he wants to choose an occupational field in which theie is 
no overciowding? 

What is his reaction to the counselor's suggestion that the case data 
indicate evidence of sucli and such assets and liahihlies? Is he satis¬ 
fied with Ills tentative choice of a vocation? Docs he leturn, as did 
one student, to say, “You suggested I consider the field of journalism, 
but it doesn’t appeal to me. I like to wiitc and get good giades in 
English themes, but a reporter has to work too hard”? 

All these and many other questions must be asked by the coun¬ 
selor, submcally, as be looks over the assembled case data con¬ 
cerning the student before him. In a lapid-fire manner, the coun¬ 
selor must consider and accept oi reject ccitain mterpictations 
and meanings of these case data. Some of these questions and 
interpietations be tests in the first inteiview. At other times, the 
student takes a few weeks to mull over the tentative interpictation, 
to talk with parents, fiicnds, or other coimsolois. Frequently the 
student and the counscloi evolve a tentative plan with the sug¬ 
gestion that die problem bo set aside for later review and decision 
when needed additional data, such as giades in liyoiit courses, 
or lesults of work expciiencc.s, have been collected. No coun¬ 
selor should expect a clear-cut understanding to result from every 
interview. Diagnosing is a complicated task and lequircs many 
interviews and much case work. 


The REPnESENTATivENEss OF Analyiical Data 

For use in diagnosing, case data of all types must possess one 
most essential chaiactei is tic rcpiesentatiucness. That is, a datum 
of any kind must leally be characteristic of the student if it is to 
be usable in achieving an understanding of that student. We 
turn at this point to an analysis of this most important test of 
the diagnostic significance of all analytical data. 

The introduction of the scientific movement into education 
has not yet been fully completed. Moreover, it is equally tiuc 
that counseling has not yet been, fully permeated with the im- 
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plications of the concepts of science. For one thing, ceitain con¬ 
cepts have not been applied to other than quantitative data The 
concept of representativeness of sampling is a case in point. It 
IS one thing to detoimine the representativeness (reliability) of 
a test scoie in an analysis of a clients aptitudes. It appears to be 
quite another thing to determine how typical or lepicsentative 
is a temper tantrum, a social rejection, an antiiacial lemaib, oi 
any other type of behavior. But it is readily appaicnt that the 
true diagnostic significance of the latter type of nonquantifled 
case data is as dependent upon the ciilenon of lepiescntativeness 
as aie test scores whose leliability m gcneial is known. 

No diagnostic picture of a client can be accuiate if it is based 
upon atypical data, either quantitative or nonqiiantitative, This 
generalization leads us to a basic question: How do we dctenniiie 
representativeness of case data? The question is readily an- 
sweied in tlie case of tests, since it is a wcll-e,st>iblished conven¬ 
tion for test malceis to publish reliability coefficients in gencial. 
But even in the case of test data, the dictum needs constant 
repetition that such cocffieicnls aie not univoisal for any and 
all conditions and gioups. Foilniiatcly a second convention is 
faiily well established, namely, the iclnclanco of counsolois to 
nse tests unless their icliabilily coofReients are so high as to make 
their applicability fairly widc.spiead. But even in such cases, 
counselois tend to follow still a thiul convenlioir when in doubt, 
retest and usually retest before doubt arises. 

These thiee conventions or customs have, in most cases, pro¬ 
vided sufficient safegiiaids so that counselors can proceed to in¬ 
terpret test data with a high dcgiee of confidence in the repre¬ 
sentativeness, as opposed to capiiciousness oi other types of 
atypicality, of analytical case data of the quantitative type. 

But such a generalization is far fiom true in the case of other 
types of case data. Thcie are no well-established conventions 
for approximating the typicality of other types of data. But cer¬ 
tain attempts have been made, and conventions have been pro¬ 
posed. We shall review briefly some of those methods pioposcd 
for the use by coun.sclors. The social worker's principle of veri¬ 
fication of case data in social work is aimed at this point of deter¬ 
mining how repiescntative a ceitain datum is concerning a client. 
Collection and comparison of independently made observations, 
from a variety of sources, and judgments about a client’s depend- 
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ability as a worker comprise one method of determining reli¬ 
ability of one employer’s judgment that a client is “undepend¬ 
able.” The assumption behind such a method is that the client’s 
life-style should show itself in tzue peispcclive in a variety of 
situations, and not necessaiily in any one situation. Jarvie and 
Ellingson applied a similar convention, oi safeguard, with respect 
to the inteipietation of teacheis’ anecdotal reports.® In their gen- 
eialization, stress was placed upon avoidance of reaching con¬ 
clusions, and upon avoidance of icpoiting only the unusual and 
oiit-of-the-oidinary behavior exhibited by the pupil. Again Jarvie 
and Ellingson were stressing the irapoitance of the leprescnta- 
tiveness of the sampling of students’ behavior as observed by 
teacheis. 

Two further illustrations will suCBce to make this point clear. 
First, every counselor must often have been tantalized by his in¬ 
ability to determine whether his student-client’s adaptive behavior 
exhibited in the counseling interview was typical or atypical of that 
same student’s behavior exhibited among associates of his own 
age and in his own natural habitat. Many a clinician’s diagnosis 
has been built upon the shifting sands of nonrepresentative intei- 
view behavior which was adjusted to the standards of decorum 
which the student recognized, or assumed, wore dictated by the 
counselor It is tliis noniepiescntative factor which adds signifi¬ 
cance ill the case of college students to the observational repoils 
from dormitory counselors and group workers in student activities. 
The reports are sometimes more representative because tlicy are 
more natural sources of student life. They help to lound out the 
observations made in the counseling interview and to balance 
the samplings from both sources, which sometimes may be validly 
and reliably representative of different aspects of the same stu¬ 
dent’s adjusting mechanisms. 

A second illustration comes also from the counselor’s inter¬ 
viewing experiences. Many a client has reported feelings of 
“depression about eveiything” in words as generalized as the 
foi egomg. Now without casting doubt upon the truthfulness or 
significance of these lemaiks, the counselor can be of little use to 
the client until the two have finst determined an approximation 
of the representativeness of these reported feelings of depression. 

® L. L. Jarvie and Mark Ellingson, A Uandbook on the Anecdotal Behaoior 
Journal. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. 
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Instead of accepting such an analytical report as a desenptive 
sampling of the whole of the client's life adjustments, tlie coun¬ 
selor seehs to help the student to naiiovv it down to the specific 
conditions under which the client’s lepoit is fully and validly 
lepiesentative of how he feels. In case the questioning and in¬ 
vestigation leveal that the client aclnally does feel depressed 
about everything under any and all conditions, then the coun¬ 
selor recognizes, tentatively, that he may well have a well-de¬ 
veloped jiathological condition on his hands. Usually the repre¬ 
sentativeness IS restiictod to a particular aspect of the student’s 
life. It is the detennination of the specificity of the representa¬ 
tiveness—i.e., under what conditions it is tnily representative— 
tliat makes for a valid diagnosis upon the basis of which ef¬ 
fective counseling can develop. 

Diagnosing in Diffebent PiionusM Areas 

How does the counselor arrive at a diagnosis, for example, on 
which to advise this or that vocational choice? In some cases the 
counselor can make no diagnosis and give no advice because of 
incomplelc data, immatuiity of attitudes, uncrystallized interests, 
or emotional conflicts which preclude clear-cut analysis of in¬ 
terests. In such cases, the counselor must postpone the giving of 
advice, He mu.st not fall into the eiror of untiaincd counselors 
who arc leluctant to admit inability to diagnose such cases and 
sometimes force a diagnosis. In most cases, however, the case 
data will indicate clearly that ceitain types of academic com- 
pehtion are inadvisable because of low scores on achievement and 
aptitude tests, because the student’s measured interests are not 
those characteiistic of successful occupational groups, or be¬ 
cause of observable or measured altitudinal defects or other un¬ 
favorable data. Such data clearly indicate the inadvisability of a 
particular choice and point the way to a desirable substitute. In 
other cases the student will possess the necessary aptitudes but 
not the interests or the personality traits. These factors may ap¬ 
pear in many combinations. In occupational orientation the coun¬ 
selor usually points first to the significance of aptitudes in line 
with die student’s expressed vocational choice; he next proceeds 
to consideration of measured interests. If any of the factois are 
less than the desirable minimum as indicated by relevant test 
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norms, llien a judgment is made as to tlie student’s probable 
success despite his handicaps. Such a judgment cannot be ex¬ 
plained or justified except in terms of a particular case. 

In diagnosing vocational problems, a fiist step involves deter¬ 
mining whether the student has an adequate amount of the ap¬ 
titudes lequiied to succeed in a training couise. If aptitude is 
sufficient, then inteiest becomes the difleientiating factor among 
possible curiiculums If aptitudes aie low, then lack of interests 
may divert a student from his chosen vocation without injury to 
morale This is a most impoitaiit step, since morale and ambition 
must be pieseived if the student is to be successfully and enthusi¬ 
astically diverted toward an achievable goal. If a student persists 
in making an unwise choice, then the counselor steps aside with 
the suggestion of a tryout expeiicnce. Continuous follow-up of 
such students is necessary to guaid against loss of morale result¬ 
ing from failure. 

In some cases aptitudes, interests, and personality yield no 
clear evidence for diagnosis, and attention is directed to less 
tangible data. Assuming that other qualifications ai e satisfactory, 
such marginal factors as the “flavor” of the job: “How do you 
like the idea?” and the like are evaluated by student and coun¬ 
selor. Although these factors must be considered in eveiy case, 
they assume special importance where other data fail to suggest 
the advantage of one occupational field over another. 

It should be repeated that in vocational counseling data are re¬ 
viewed about tire student’s potentialities, and then these data aie 
compared with the requirements of the student’s expressed oc¬ 
cupational choice. In this way student and counselor arrive at 
a diagnosis of aptitude and a judgment as to the wisdom of that 
choice. This compai ison of potentialUies with preferences is an 
important step in diagnosis. Following this step, comes the co¬ 
operative planning of next steps. 

In diagnosing personality problems, the student and the coun¬ 
selor look for indications of the basic emotional conflict, habit, 
or mechanism which produced the symptoms, erratic behavior, 
irrational beliefs, and attitudes exhibited by the student. These 
symptoms are not diagnosed but rather identified and described; 
the counselor seeks to diagnose their underlying causes. Ho 
knows, from previous experience with students exhibiting similar 
symptoms, that some emotional experience has caused the student 
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to lose conscious control of his observable behavior and that the 
continuing conflict frequently is not clearly perceived by the 
student himself. Above all else, the counselor knows that at¬ 
tempting to diagnose by means of those suiface symptoms does 
not lead to a dependable understanding of why they developed. 
The counselor also knows that meicly asking the student why his 
eye twitches or why he is irritable or easily moved to tears will 
not lead to an under.standing. Many times tlic cause has been 
forgotten because it was too unpleasant to remember. 

This task of diagnosing emotional problems is often so com¬ 
plicated and calls for such skiU that some counselors would do 
well to refer serious cases directly to a clinical psychologist or a 
psychiatrist. Plowever, a psychologically trained counselor may 
develop pioficiency in diagnosing such disorders. In particular, 
problems of worries, timidity, irritability, and social ineptness 
which have not yet progressed to the stage wheie the cause has 
been repicsscd and the resulting symptoms habituated, should 
be dealt witli by therapeutic methods. If the counselor’s effoits 
at tlieiapy fail to produce a reduction of the maladjustment, then 
tlie consultation services of a competent psychiatric diagnostician 
should be sought. 

Wo turn from these two generalized applications of diagnos¬ 
ing procedures to a icview of some of the categories of diagnoses, 
that is, examples of types of possible diagnoses that can be made 
in connection with the adjustment problems of students Wo 
shall discuss only a voiy few of the myriad possible diagnoses, 
some otheis of which will be contained in later chapters of this 
book. 

The Categowes of Diagnoses 

Human beings seem to be unable to letain in ibcir conscious¬ 
ness at one time moie than a few of the hundreds of facts know- 
able about themselves or another person. Moreover, not all or 
even most of these facts are equally significant from the stand¬ 
point of understanding the client’s behavioi at a iiaiticular time. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that the counselor would sock to 
sift out from among the myriad fads those few which scorn to 
be fundamental, relevant, and significant to the situation in hand. 
This sifting, classifying, and compressing jiroccss we have called 
diagnosing) and the end product wc have called a diagnos-ls. 
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A diagnosis is a structured summary of significant case data. 
It is not a verbal label which is then treated as though it, the 
verbal label, were real and had an existence apart from the client. 
Nevertheless, sometimes we paste verbal labels on the client, such 
as inferiority complex, then proceed to treat it as though it had 
an existence apait from and outside of the client's behavior. This 
fallacy of reification leads to the pcnnanency of such labels as 
“stutterer,” “awkward,” "incompetent,” etc. Sometimes we are 
guilty of what Johnson calls "evaluative labeling”: 

. . . our common tendency to evaluate individuals and situations 
according to the names we apply to diom. 

. . . We classify largely by naming. Having named something, 
we tend to evaluate it and so to icacl to it in toims of the name we 
have given it. We leain in oui cultuie to evaluate names, oi labels, 
or woids, quite independently of the actualities to which they might 
be applied." 

Johnson’s concept of the real nature of diagnoses leflects the 
contemporary emphases in clinical psychology and counseling: 

. . . peisonal maladjustment is to be diagnosed descriptively, in 
teims of behavior and the conditions that give rise to it or that limit 
it. The question is not “What typo is the person?” or “What traits 
does he have?’" or “Wliat is llie name of his maladjustment?” The 
important question is, "What does he do, in lesponse to what, where, 
when, witli what effects?” And m answering this question the em¬ 
phasis IS to he put on those features of die behavioi, and of the con¬ 
ditions, that arc alteiable. Tlie individual’s pioblem is to he solved 
by bringing about changes in his behavioi, or in the condibons under 
which It occuis. It is the chief purpose of the diagnosis to indicate 
what these changes may be If labels arc used at all, they should 
be used only to the extent that they help in achieving this puipose, 
to enable the individual to behave more adequately, oi to change con¬ 
structively the conditions under which he lives. 

Thus we see that case data are siimmaiized and compressed 
into diagnostic descriptions of the significant chaiacteristics of a 
client. In this summarizing, many available case data will not be 
used, although that could not have been anticipated in the ana¬ 
lytical pioceduics. It is only when the diagnostic description is 

"Johnson, op cit., p. 201. 

1" Ihid., p. 408. 
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clear that the cliont anti llic covinveloi can poiceive which data 
arc relevant and which inclcvant for the prnent understanding 
of the client. lu some cases, at a later pc'iiod, nnused case data 
may take on new meaning as new diagnoses appear to replace 
discai ded ones. 

Testing the Diagnoses, Boidin has proposed three ciiteria by 
means' of wliieh oia* may ti'st diagnosbc eonslniels to detemiinc 
whether they au‘ functionally valid.“ These ciitcua aie.d- 

1 One of the most imjioitant chaiacleusties of such a construct 
is that it enables the cliiueian to understand inoie tleaily tlie signifi- 
ciuicc of the individual's behavior. . . 'fho degiec of undeistanding 
fostcicd by tlio oonstiucts will be lefloeled by the coinpichensivcncss 
of the predictions which can be. made about llic individual liy assign¬ 
ing him to a class. 

2. The more a set of diagnostic constnicls vaiy indepeiidently, the 
closer they am assumed to lie to the status of "tine” causes and the 
farther ftom the status of suif.iee symploius. 

3. The most vital ('liaiaeti'iislic of a si-l of di.ignostit elassiriciUions 
is tliat they form the basis for the choice of tKatmc'iil. . , . Pait of 
llio defuiitioii of u diaguostK' coiistmel slmuld iiidude soitu! stateimnit 
US’ to how the condition t.m bo modified, ,md its S'.ihdity will depend 
in good paiL on wliellici tins prediction c.m be veiified. 

The leadens .should keep in mind these thiee tests, iuid those 
implied in Jolin.son’s defimtum tif duignosis, iii leviewiiig the fol¬ 
lowing tssumples. Obviously, hiniled expeiieuces with clinical 
data and with counseling ticiUiiicut will not pci nut the novice to 
test eilljor the le.sts or the csaiiiple.s' of diagiiose.s'. These aie 
rather crileiia for those who have had some expeiienoe in coun¬ 
seling, though not neccss'aiily adsunced clinical experience. 

Examples of DuigtwsUc Categories. Boulin .suggests five ex¬ 
amples of diagnostic coustuicts which meet the test of his cri¬ 
teria; 

1. Dependence. . , psythologieul weaning, , . . The client 
como.s to the counseloi for lielp hecsiuse ho lias not le.imed to solve 

Edward S. Boidiii, "Di.igiKisis in C.'mmsclmg imd Ibythollicr.ijiy." 
Educmlional and PttiiUwk)ii,k <d McMuicmcnl, Viil, VI, No. 2, pp. 171~n2, 
1946. 

I'l Johnson, op ait,, p 408. Sue also his emphasis on the aUembiluy of 
behavior in diagnosing. 

1'' Bordm, op, cit, pp 175-182. 
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his own pioblems. The client is used to playing a passive role. He 
has been dependent upon his parents or paient-sunogates to solve 
his problems ioi him. . , . The counselor will find that this type of 
client resists accepting lesponsibihty. . . If given the opportunity, 
he will wear a path to the counseloTs door, coming in for help with 
every decision that faces him how to plan his time, how to find a 
part-time job, whether to take Psychology this quarlei or wait until 
next? . . . The ticatmenl of individuals piesenting this kind of piob- 
lem would appear to include aid in insight and acceptance of the 
fact that they do feel inadequate to cope actively and responsibly 
with their eveiyday pioblems 

2 Lack of Information [These are the cases with insufflcienl ex¬ 
perience to cope with present situations, but they are capable of 
making then own decisions when they have the necessary facts.] 
These individuals lack the opportunities to compaie themselves with 
repiesentntive gioups neccssaiy to accuiate judgments about llieir 
leaining abilities, lelativc weaknesses or stiengths in their backgionnd 
of knowledge. They lack suflicicut information about the occupa¬ 
tional woild to set then sights leahstically. Sometimes drey lack 
knowledge of appiopiiato social behavior, causing them to feel inse- 
cuie and mcffeclual in allcmpling to achieve social goals. While 
the counsoloi should bowaic of motivated ignoiance, he must also 
recognize that ignoiance may also aiise as a function of lestiiction 
in opportunity to learn. . . . The treatment of such individuals 
would appeal to be quite diiccl. They should he given iniormation, 
refeued to books or other individuals, and so on. . . . 

3 Sclf-conflict The fact that tlieie appears to bo shaiply differen¬ 
tiated organizations of individuals’ bchaviois toward themselves as 
stimulus objects has been leceiving renewed and extended attention 
in the lecent psychological lilciatuio , , . In addition to such 
familiar instances of conflict between a self-concept and the ability 
to behave in a manner consistent with that self, tliere are instances 
where two self-concepts come into conflict. . . . 

The nondneclive tieatmcnt piocess described by Rogeis appears 
to apply most completely and most diiectly to tliis type of psychologi¬ 
cal piohlom. It can be assumed Uiat individuals pnesenting problems 
of self-conflict must bo aided to recognize and accept their conflicting 
feelings befoie they will lie able to atiivo at the positive decisions in¬ 
volved in resolving the eonfliel. 

4 Choice Anxiety, The nature of the psychological problem repre¬ 
sented by the students who came to the writer with then quandary 
(the natiiie of military or civilian service in the peiiod of 1941 to 
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1942) can be icpicscnlcd by an analogy to llu) experimental neuro'jis 
expeiimciits leported by Maier. . . . Tb<‘ analogy to tlu; plight nf 
the .student!. s<>eking help was .stiiking. These individuals weie laced 
witli altei natives', all ol wliieh weio nnploasant iti that all would in¬ 
volve a clisuijition of then life plans The student talking to the 
counselor was fully infoiined on all of tlio alleinatives open to him 
He, appealed to be toming to the eounselor in the hope that he would 
be able to find .sonio other alleitialivo that would lepiesent a w.iy out 
without unplcMsant eonsequenees. , . . 

The lieatmeiit tluit appeals to bo indicated foi individuals with this 
typo of problem i.s to enable them to face and aei ept the fact that 
tlicy aic “in foi it.” It is hero assumed that once the iiidividiiid lias 
accepted the f.iet that lie is in a sitnatimi fiein winch theie is no 
escape without nnple.is'.intness, the psycho-asthenie .sjniplunis will 
disappear, and the individual will he aide to make ti deeisuin. It is 
further assumed that many .sneh individnals will lie ahio to accept 
this statement of then ptoblem when it is given to them diuclly after 
some "talking out" jiioeess . . . 

5 No I’loJilcin To keep Ins peispeetive, the eliineian .slionld icc- 
ogni/o that, if lio woiks in a wnh-ly )mbliei/ed and widely aeeepted 
agency to wliieh iiidividu.iis have easy access, a eonsideiaide piopoi- 
lion of the individuals who seek him out will not pieseiil defimUdy 
C'lassifialile pioldems Em the most pad, they will he iiuhvidtuds who 
come to tlie comiseloi in the s.iiiie .spint in whieli w-e miglil visit om 
doctor ome a ye.vr fm a p!iysi(.il eiiecknp. In othei words, they aic 
playing .safe . . When lliey have eompleted leslmg and have he.ud 
an inleipielation of llimn, llu'y will take the initiative vciy leadily and 
touiiinate the mteiview in a .slioiL lime. 

In a luoie exhau-stive and sigiiifieant expennienlal study of 
diagnostio categories, repins'ky lia,s dev'eloped the following cat¬ 
egories similai lo Boidin’s: lack of cis,mranc(;, lack of infouuation, 
lack of skill, dcpcmhmcc, sclf-conflu't.^^ 

Rut for (HU present diseiussion, llu! above cpiolations funn Eor- 
tlin will .suffice lo illusliale the concept of diagnostic calegorii's. 
Tho leader slunikl note tluil Boidiii, as is tiue of many other psy- 
cliologl.sts, tends lo idenlify diagnosis with euuilionul maladjust¬ 
ments jiust as they also lend to resliicl counseling to psyeholhur- 

Harold B. Pepiiisky, "The Selection and fisc of Di.ignoslic Categoiies 
in Clinical Counseling.” Applied P\(/elwli)f’y Mouopraplei. Slmifoid Uni- 
veriily, Calif, i Stanford Univorsily Press, 1948, No. 15. 
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apy. In contrast, in this book we shall not limit oui selves to 
emotional pioblems, nor shall we dismiss otlier types of prob¬ 
lems such as lack of skill or mfoimation, as having less signifi¬ 
cance foi either client or counselor. In our counseling expeii- 
cnce, wc have found that often the complexities of remediation 
of a reading disability oi the making of a vocational choice are 
piobably as complex, fiom a psychological point of view, as is 
choice anxiety, even though the foimcr type of adjustment may 
not be as exciting fiom the loscaich and clinical standpoint as 
aie tire psychoneuioses. And the range of the adolescent’s de¬ 
velopmental pioblems cannot be nan owed to suit the counselor’s 
inteiests. Thciefoie we shall extend the Boidm concept to many 
nonemotional and iiontherapeiitic problems. 

Self-diagnosis 

It should be; noted that in certain types of theiapy of emotional 
conflict cases, no diagnosis may be made by the counseloi. A 
case in point is to be found in the nondirective approach in 
which the client is assisted to achieve his own insight or diag¬ 
nosis. In many such cases the client does not or is unable to 
leveal the full details of the cause of his conflict to the coun¬ 
selor, Thus, the counselor may infei the general nature of tho 
cause but not tho details lu many othci systems of counseling 
in addition to the nondiiective, a similar result obtains. Indeed, 
many psychiatiisls confess to lemaming ignorant of the "leal” 
natiiie of the nenio.sis. Theicfoie, the counselor should not be 
distressed, provided Lhe client really achieves satisfactory ad¬ 
justment, when he closes the case with less than a complete diag¬ 
nostic undcislanding Bui for the sake of future studies of the 
effectiveness of llierapy, he should foimulate a diagnosis to the 
best of his ability with the facts made known to him by the 
client. 

In still anothoi type of case, inability to make a diagnosis may 
lesull fiom a goneial lack of complete understanding of (1) tire 
cause of an adjustment (emotional oi otherwise) oi (2) insuffi¬ 
cient rcscaich and cxpeiience to poifeet effective therapy and 
counsciiiig techniques’. Under such conditions, counselors would 
be faking if they pioduced clear-cut diagnoses. 
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VAt,IDATINf: 'IIIK DtACJNOSIS 

The testing of the vahchly of diagnos(‘.s is u chfTicuit task. This 
difTicuIty is sinnliU to that faced hy the pliysician, concerning 
wliich Alvarez says: 

The avc'iago layman has no cnnci'plion of tlie pitfalls which lio in 
the path of man who would appiaise (he value of some paiticular 
ticalincnt . . . Many is the lime that I have leteived gieat credit 
for CHICS which I know good old Mothei N.iluie had mou* to do with 
than I. . . Peihaps the main icason why ijuaekeiy thiives today is 
that thoie arc still so many diseases which the scientific pliysician can¬ 
not cuic. 

If iho coiiiisclor (wpects to achieve* accnr.u'y of le,suits com- 
paiablo to those found in lahoialniy espcmiicnls in the physical 
sciences, he Is ceilaiii to be disappointed But if he uses, as a 
criteiion of coinpaiisoii, the aecuiiuy of weatliei piediclioiis or of 
jtny decisions or even of medical diagnoses, he may expect nioio 
favoiahlo results There aie thosi* who would go so fai as to dis- 
cieclit tho pcKsomiel movement heeanse pei soimel woikms some- 
time.s make niislakes. I’liysiei.ms also make mistakes, as witiusss 
tlio following quotation horn naulmg, Init people continue to go 
to pliy.sicians wlieii they :ue ill.'" 

I hCiud Dr. Ch.iik's M.iyo make a proud boast liefoic a smgical 
congics’s in Wasliington, DG., in 1027 lie boasted th.il the Mayo 
Clinic had attained the phcnnmeii.il ri'cnid of filly pei cent eoircot 
diagnoses. This im hided, of tom si*, .mlopsies upon patients who 
died, but whose ailment the ehnie had diagnosed eoireetly, It is 
piobably a high inaik fm all tune. Ceilamly few would contend that 
the snap diagnoses of avciage gcneial piactitioncis woiking alone are 
right in moie than one case out of five 

It must he lememheiecl that high accuracy i.s attained only by 
a tigid coulrol of c’diidilions. Even the lahoratoiy ,scieuee.s oper¬ 
ate under this limitation. Theie me no griirm/ piedielion.s--oiily 

O'Walter C. Alv.nez, ‘T’lie Eiimrgctice of Moileni Medi(.liie from Ancient 
Folkways." Sigma XI Quaitarlu, Vol. XXIV, iip l.'Jfl, Hit), WO, .'icpteinber, 
103Q. 

u>T, S Harding, "IIow Scientific Aic* Our Doctors?" Forum, Vol 
LXXXI, p. 348, June, 1929. 
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those deiived fiom paiticulai variables operating under particular 
conditions. A paiagiaph by Gutbiie reminds us of this ele¬ 
mentary principle of science: 

We [psychologists] cannot lecoid oi control all the conditions under 
which oui expeiiments aie made, or recoid all the details of any 
sample of behavior. The physicist is less embaiiassed by this obstacle 
He does not coiicein himself .ibout the lecent night-life or the child¬ 
hood expeiienccs of the bit of metal whose density he is deteimimng, 
wheieas such items of liistoiy may lead to veiy bizaiie results m the 
psychological laboiatoiy. Even with this advantage we find tliat the 
physicist tends to flee fiom leahty into a dieam woild of “ideal” 
gasses and hqiiids, because tliese aie the only ones that will obey the 
laws of physics Boyle’s law that m a gas with temperature held con¬ 
stant die product of picssuie and volume is constant is not tiue of any 
real gas And when the physicist turns engineer and undertalces to 
piedict the hehavioi of actual things in a leal woild, he protects him¬ 
self with safety factois of 600 to 1000 pei cent to allow for any shoit- 
comings in his piediclions 

In any case the professional counselor recognizes the eriois of 
Ins own woik and diligently seeks lo leduce the magnitude of 
these eiiois by means of evaluation studies and ciitical inspec¬ 
tion of his own case rocoids. Fiequenlly the counselor will dis¬ 
cover by post-moitcm inspection ibal he neglected, of missed al¬ 
together, ccitain significant but obscure data about the student 
Theiefoie the counseloi seeks to impiove his effectiveness by 
means of follow-up inspections of the lesiilts of his counseling 
Such ail inspection of tlie lecoids should pioduce a commendable 
caution in the counseloi and a leluclance to make a lifetime pre¬ 
diction upon tlie basis of fiagmentaiy data. 

The counselor tests his diagnoses in one of several ways. He 
fiist uses the method of logic, i.e., he thinks of an explanation of 
the student’s behavioi or an inteipielalion of his characteristics 
in teims of possible adjustments. Next he reviews the case data 
subvocally oi by talking with the student to see if the diagnosis is 
consistent with the essential facts of the case, with the lesults of 
relevant icscaich, oi with similai student cases. In othei words 
he tests by the ci iierion of consislencij or congruence, 

E. R Guthrie, The Fsuelwlogij of Learning New York Harper & 
Brotliers, 1935, p 10. 
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In discussing the pinhlem of vahdabiig diagnosis by means of 
the method of congnumce, Allpoil says; 

How does the analyst know? Only hec-ause he “feels” that all tlio 
iiifoinintion he lias ohtained (htongh (he analysis “cheks” into place 
witli (his basic “iiih giational livjxilhesis," ... It is hue diat in 
piaeht’o the s’aluhty of e.ise slnrhes is seldom checked The assump¬ 
tion as (hat, gisen an acenmnlaliun ol nu ulent, the one tim; pattern 
of unity will emeige by slieei vn(ne of the ''systeinatie lelevaueo" of 
one incident to ancithei. Thus tlie ease study is (t'stecl only by its 
iuteiiial inlelligihihty, liy its scll-coiisisleiKy. Sneh a test has hceu 
called tlio "logieo-meaniiigful" euleuon oi integiation. Though un- 
salislactoiy to a posilisist, to many iiivestigatois it appe.ils as ulli- 
maloly the soundest mothod. 

A digic’ssion is* in cirdci at this point. The conns'cdor should not 
(wpcc't studc'iits always oi icadily to agiee wilh lus diagnoses of 
then piohlc'ius The student will lightly luuc’ his osvti interpicta- 
tiem, and the coutiscdoi must cliec-k his luteijnetalion against 
that. If the couusclcir finds that his diagiitisis is consistent with 
the case data, then he mtisl justify lies findings to the student’s 
sttlisfaction and niidei.standing, lint he c'amiol evpecl aceeptanco 
on tho pait of the student niili*ss and iiiilil he e.xplains' how tho 
evidence lines up in suppoit ol the diagnosis, F.ven then, tho 
diagnosis may hi' lejeeled hy llie student hee.nise it inns counter 
to his own desires and jnch'inenl. Foi eNanijile, frecinently Inw- 
aptilude .students lemaik of a coniiselor. “Oh, hi* is no good; he 
told me to go to a liad(‘ sdiool wlien I wauled to he an ('iigineer.” 
In .some sneh cases, the counselor may nol icweal the diagnosis 
directly to the student if tho student ks not inlelhahually or 
tempcianu'utally ready to think thunigh to the implications for a 
progiani of action. 

To letuni to methods of t<‘sting validity of diagnoses, tho coim- 
seloi may also try out his diagnosis witli ntbc'r counselors hy 
pie.S’enliug the ca.sn at a staff clinic <n hy means of wiitten ic- 
poits. This e/ier/vfng with other couiiselois should prevent the 
development of sUmsityped di.ignoses and the tentleiicy to in- 
teipicl pailienlai data in a patleiiied svay, legardless* ol the in¬ 
dividuality of the case. All couiiselois have “pet” diagnoses and 
often jump to hasty conehisioiis, thus ignoiiug iclev'aul data 

I'^Allpoil, op. clf., pp. 359-.%0 
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which should modify interpretationsd” This tendency to look foi’ 
ceitain slandaid oi steieotyped diagnoses is best curbed by get¬ 
ting another clinician’s interpietation. 

Peihaps the most effective chock on the validity of diagnosis 
is achieved when the student coopeiates enthusiastically in cmrij- 
mg out a piogiam of action based upon that diagnosis This 
method of checking diagnoses is necessary but complicated m 
logic and in interpretation of the lesults. The student must be 
prepared for the probable results of the tryout and for his prob¬ 
able emotional leactioiis He must mteipiet the results in rela¬ 
tion to his oiiginal pioblem 

This last method of checking diagnoses involves an evaluation 
of the counseling as much as it does of the diagnosis; the two are 
insepaiably related as concerns evaluation. Even if the student 
did not cany out the piogiam of action skillfully and enthusi¬ 
astically, the diagnosis might still be valid although without sup¬ 
porting evidence. Many valid diagnoses cannot be validated 
because of (1) inability to create the optimum conditions in 
school, home, oi community for caiiying out the necessary learn¬ 
ing program, (2) the fact that the student has become so malad¬ 
justed scholastically or emotionally that counseling will not col¬ 
lect the situation, (3) the necessary lesouices for readjustment 
not available in the school or in the community. Despite these 
logical and expeiimental weaknesses, the counselor’s work will be 
judged effective oi ineffective largely in teims of whether it works 
pragmatically. For this reason, unless the counselor wishes to be¬ 
come a specialized diagnostician, he must devote a considerable 
portion of his counseling efforts to assisting the student in carry¬ 
ing out the program of action growing out of the diagnosis. This 
point will be stressed in the next chapter on counseling tech¬ 
niques. 

Summary 

Diagnosing is allied to personnel icseaicli, The analytical data 
are subjected to scientific sciutiny to deteimine then significance 
under specific conditions and in combination with iclcvant case 
data. The art of clinical diagnosing is defined as the evaluation 

Ralpli F Berdio, “Judgmcnls in Counsolmg ” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Meamiements, Vol. IV, pp 35-55, 1944 
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and interpretation of the moaninjj; and pioKiiostic sis'iiifieance o£ 
data, Tlie development of skill m suc'h chmc'al wmk calls for 
apprentice tunning utidc'v .supeuision lather ih.m tuuning simply 
hy reading L'xtbooks and lisU'ning to lee tine,s. One can gel tho 
clinical "feel” for ease data and for student eases only by clinical 
piaclicc. 

By way of .suiinnaiy, tve may say that the ii.si’ of the clinical 
method of diagnosing in the hands ol tunned personnel workers 
will make an efhxtivi' eontiihutuni to the adjustment ot youth. 
Counseling will inouaisi* in usefulness only a.s its teeluiicjucs of 
diagnosis inoiease in acenuK'v and as workms becoini; more skill¬ 
ful m the clinical u,so of these, tecbnii2ue.s. 



Chapter 9. TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING 


Counseling is that pait of peisOnnel woik m which a counselor 
helps the client to maishal his own resomces, the resouices of an 
institution and of the community, to assist the client to achieve 
the optimum adjustment ot which he is capable. The teim "coun¬ 
seling” is used in many diffeient contexts to denote several dif¬ 
ferent types of relationships and services involving counselee and 
counselor. In this book, the term coveis fiist of all a lelationship 
which might be referied to as (guided learning toward self-un-( 
del standing.^ Foi example, in vocational guidance the counselee 
leains about his own capabilities and interests and also about 
the types of tiaming and adult work oppoitumties that are avail¬ 
able to a person of his kind. Second, counseling covers ceitain 
kinds oi{reeducation oi lelearmngs which the individual desiies 
and needs as means to his life adjustments and peisonal objec¬ 
tives 0 Foi example, a counselee may seek aid in learning more 
effective leading habits or study habits for more effective ad¬ 
justments in classroom learning Anothei student may desire 
infoimation, encouragement, and assistance in learning more ef¬ 
fective techniques of woiking and living cooperatively and har¬ 
moniously with his fellow students in his dormitory or in a student 
activity enterprise such as the conducting of a campaign to collect 
clothes and food for destitute students in Poland or Germany. 
Third, counseling may involve the^counselor’s personalized assist^j 
ance to the counselee in understanding and becoming skilled in 
the application of principles and techniques of general semantics 
to his daily living \ That is, he may desire and need aid in learn¬ 
ing to lecognize the cause and effect relationships that have pro¬ 
duced conflict and unhappiness in his relationships with students 
fiom othei lacial and religious origins. 

In the fourth instance, the term is used to cover(a repeitoire of 
techniques and relationships which are therapeutic or curative in 

209 
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then cfTc'cts^ Tliat is, m Ficndiati tennis, such cnunsoling tech- 
iiictucs arc cffcctne' in aiding the triunsclcc to ('\pciicucx' catliar- 
.sis, die achieving of deep jxnceplion of lepiessed and cniotional- 
i/ed expeliinices, and tlie release* eii allevialinn of disruptive emo¬ 
tions and (he elhninalinii of suhstilnte svniplonis. In this fourth 
c'xample, eoiiiisehng is .said to enid when insight is aclne've'cl, and 
die* nidividind tlii'ii takes ovei tlie task of legnl.iting liis own life, 
now that his life* fences aie* onee* nioie nndei his contiol.’ 

In a fifth type of conn.seling,<.sonie* foiiii of leedncation docs fol¬ 
low theiape'utieally indnerd catliatsis* Bijngedson refers to this 
secjnence of cadiai.sis-ice'dncation in geneial .scniantic.s as fol¬ 
lows: “ 


Ce'ueral si’inanticists ustially find it iiecess.uy to do much talking 
llu'insch es anel then find diffieiilty iii gi tling llie* p.ilienl to hehave 
lU'enieliiig In alteied e\aliiatioiis. 

I am of die opinion that (lieie is a need foi a pirdaile of adjust¬ 
ment in the indixulnal liefon* the hopes and ide*als of geneial .seiiuin- 
lies can lie moie, easily olitamed and eonsuiiiiiMted in piatlical living, 

, , , In slant a eeitain di'giee* of "eiiiotionar’ m.ilmity miglit bo cmi- 
.siele'i'c'd a pieiegiasile foi an adeqii.ile masl<*iy and applicalitm of the 
piiiKiples (il (h'liei.il .Seiiianlie*s 

It will he* e'videiil fioin .snliseiiue'nt ehseiissioiis that tlu'sc five 
typiexs of cnuii.seling hax'c inneh ni eeiinnioii and possi’ss nnicpio 
featuu'S as well. I'he* /list two, and in eeitain lespeols also the 
third type*, aie* u*laled lei ad]nslnienl.s and piohle-ins faced hy 
clients in the piaetiea! affairs eif daily living. The* l.isl two are 

''•IhiT the cmiiisclor who wislics lo re.al uunr ualily m tins field, Koiinotli 
K. Appel jiri seals a intical and desciiptise res lew (if a iaaala‘r of iiielhocls 
or slIiooIs of psyeliollier.ijiy ii) '‘I's>( liialne Therapy," Clh.ip 3'1 in Per- 
wiuibtj and ihr lirluwior nistirdvf}! J. McV. Hunt, editor. New York* 
The! Ronald Press Cloinp.iny, 101*1. Tin* following svstenis will bu of 
interest to the (onnselor MejiTs Psvchohioloay; Hii'gs's Reedneiitinn; 
Riggs’s K'planaloty Tlai.tpy; Iiilcrpiet.iliNe Tliei.ipy, Rililiothei.ipy, Per¬ 
sonality Slndv, Psy<hoiin.dvsis Ama*! also reviews inelhods ns(*d witli 
elnldren in(htding: Anthoiit.ilivi* Appio.aliesi Knvnonineiit.d Minnpnlulion; 
Soeml InterpK talion, Releaso 'riierapv. Pliy 'Ihei.tpy, and Rclalimiship 
Tlieiapy Kee also "Trialiuenl as mi AsikhI of ila* (ihnu*.il Method; A Ro- 
\H!W,” Roheil I W.Uson, Rerte/itigv (n the Clinitiil Mtllwd In P,V(/efi()!og|/, 
New Yoik IRnpei U Riotlurs, lOtt). pp, 07*1 71H 

" Bryng Hryngelson, "A Prelude* to Ceueral ,S'(‘manlies." Sauthem Speech 
Jourtuil, Vol. XI, No. 4, March, 1941, 
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used in cases of emotional conflicts, repiessions, and othei mal¬ 
adjustments which produce conversion symptoms and othei ic- 
sults. In real life, there aie of couise numerous intenelationships 
and combinations of the five types of counseling But in this 
present chapter we shall stiess m our general leview and dis¬ 
cussion especially those techniques which aie used in the fiist 
three types of counseling. 

Applying “Cause and Effect” to Human Behavior—A Concept 

OF Counseling 

Increasingly, tlie term “self-undeistanding” is unfortunately 
lestiicted to the therapists’ teim “insight,” a word which refers to 
the client’s peiceptioii of the intenelationships between his emo¬ 
tional 01 affective disturbances and his symptoms oi behavior 
distuibances. Once he has achieved that insight, his affective 
conflicts and distuibances clear up and his symptoms disappear— 
01 so the theory goes. Self-undeistandmg as insight, therefore, 
is restricted in current psychological literature to the affective 
type of conflict or maladjustment. But, increasingly, we see 
another and equally important meaning in the term, viz., a deep 
understanding of the lesults of applying the cause-effect concept 
of relationship to all aspects of behavior, not solely to the affec¬ 
tive type. While it is true that affect and self-evaluation ac¬ 
company all foims of behavior, yet it is not equally clear that 
all man’s difficulties and maladjustments are restiicled solely to 
conflicts of emotions, to repiessions and similar phenomena. Foi 
example, it is a readily observed practice m schools to identify 
the student who fails his couise work in mathematics because 
he chose or was advised into the wrong kind of mathematics 
instmction—wrong in the sense that he had insufficient prepara¬ 
tion, too little inteiest and too little aptitude for that type and 
level of instruction. The result is often failure to learn the re¬ 
quired minimum of mathematics and is often followed by the 
development of emotional or affective conflicts and sensitive reac¬ 
tions, if not more serious repiessions. In such cases, thciapeutic 
techniques produce catharsis leading to insight of tlic cause of 
affective distuibances in the individual's leachons to the com¬ 
plicated mathematics failuie expeiience—all of this may pfove lo 
be effective m clearing up the affect—but it leaves one unsatis- 
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lied with rcgaid to the nidivichuil. lie has not yet necessarily 
leauied a generalized tcchniqua of in'rceivnig can,sc and effect 
ui his life adjiustnieiits. That is, in the connsolor’.s tenninology, 
he has not yet learned that diagnosis of one’s axrtitndc and in¬ 
terests hefoto selecting instiuclional eNjicniences (or woik cx- 
ireriences, etc.), by means of certain ttdkl methods, is a geneial 
methodology which has possibilities for aiding him to avoid 
many potentud maliidjnstmg .situations. Tims counseling is a 
goucial ini'thod of helxmig the client to incieaso the piohahihties 
of aeliieving sati.sfying adjustnu'nt, not nieiely a method of xiie- 
vonting malad]ustnient.s through tho avoidance of afleclively 
scn.sitive experiences 

To turn to anothei instance, industiy luis hanned that the use 
of ccitain annlytical and diagnostic teelmiipies xinoi to joh xilace- 
meut pioduce.s inoieased job .satislac'lion and woik ellieiency. 
And tlie .sehoois have' e.xxx'niiientetl vvilli the use of .similai diag¬ 
nostic devices xrrior to instuietioii. But in counseling we seem to 
think too ficquently that diagnostic use of tests of aptitude and 
interests aic uppioxniato only at the tune of choosing among 
allcuialives of woik or insliiiction. In this hook, it is our con¬ 
tention that the diagiioslie phase of jieisoniiel woik is useful 
in a svider and fai more signifiisint way, It can he uscsl in the 
counseling xrlia.se of xiersomiel woik to lielp the individiial to learn 
a genenili/ed method of vuljusliiig to life .situations'. The client 
can be aided to luideustand and x’erieel metliods of apirlymg 
the diagnostic .step to all situalion.s. He can undei,stand it as a 
method of diseoveiiiig relevant facts aixmt himself in relation 
to the .situation in which lie pieseiiUy finds hmiself and in rela¬ 
tion to the .selcelion of llu* allcinalivc “way out” of a situation, 
the way which has the giealest xrrobabililics of leading to the 
desued subseciuoiit life adjnstmcnl.s. 

To continue, it is not only at the lime of the adolescent’s 
choice of an oeciipation that he necd.s to see the logic of cause 
and offeefc applied to him.self. It is not only when he i.s nnsuccoss- 
fill in school or woik that ho iiced.s to learn how to diagnose the 
cause of his aptitudes or iiiteu'.sl.s. Il is not only when he. finds 
himself in an affecUve stale of "nxrset” that he needs to think, to 
apply the scientific method of camsc and cllecl to himself. Bather 
does he need to learn to think in cumso and olfcct categories 
about all his problems and adjustments—not merely about liis 
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emotional distuibances. Counseling js, tlieiefore, a generalized 
method of learning to deal toiih all kinds of situations. Cause and 
effect opeiate in all aieas of life and, theiefoie, the client needs 
to leain the metliods of analysis, diagnosis, piognosis, counseling, 
and follow-up with respect to all phases of life. Thus we see 
that the counseling methodology, with certain adaptations ap¬ 
propriate to diffeiences in the nature o£ situations, is applicable 
tliioughout life The tendency to lesbict counseling to insight 
therapy does not exhaust its rich possibilities as a general method 
of problem solving. 

Accordingly, thioughout this book we have not restiicted our¬ 
selves to counseling as therapy. But we have attempted to pci- 
fect many adaptations of the methodology of counseling to all the 
major types and phases of the adolescent’s life adjustments With 
respect to reading difficulties, choice of a caieei, choice of fiiends, 
choice of woik, failuie in mathematics, and many otheis, the coun¬ 
selor aids students to fonnulate searching questions, to assemble 
relevant data, and to test these data for valid answers In gen¬ 
eral, our adaptation of general counseling methods will center 
around the use of the pcisonal inleiview situation to aid the 
individual to formulate and answer the following questions about 
himself; 

How did I get this way—what factors caused this behavior? 

What will probably be the futuie developments if this present situa¬ 
tion continues? 

What alternative actions oi modifications could he pioduced and 
by what means? 

How can I effectively upset tire above predictions? Plow can I 
produce desiiable changes in my behavioi? 

Without minimizing the impoitance of counseling as theiapy or 
as anytliing else, we aie heie concerned that counseling shall be 
seen also as a generalized method of life adjustments Oui reason 
foi this position IS cleai—the client’s futuie adjustments. It is 
a magnificent contribution to his life to aid him m gaining pres¬ 
ent-day insight into his emotional conflict, in dissipating his re¬ 
pressions and releasing his dammed-up emotional enoigies. But 
it IS even more of a counseling contiibution to aid him in so con¬ 
ducting his future adjustments that a minimum of maladaptive 
repressions recur. In tire field of evaluations and emotions, gen- 
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oral semantics may prove to be an effeetive inetliod of avoiding 
rnaladjustiiK'nts tlnoug;h applying scientific methods of adjust¬ 
ments to life situations. But W(* aie eciually oonceined with 
evolving counseling methods that will lie u.sefiil to the client 
Ihronghont his life in his adjustment to woik, play, and home- 
and with methods that do iiioit' than pieveiit ego mvolvenicnts or 
alFect fiorn heconiing lepiessed. As Johnson says, we want the 
client to leaui to nsk (jneslions aluml hnnsi'lf—([iiestions that can 
be answeicd—and to leain methods of finding s'alid and iclevant 
evidence that helii jnoduee salid and iclevant answers to his 
questions. And these (piestions must uni he lestiicted to that pait 
of his life which the Iheiapist ,sc-eins to feel at present is the 
sole or chief socme of iualional thinking Man can hecoine 
maladjusted by using tlie wioiig evidinci' to auswei Ibe right 
question about his elioitc* of woik as well as about bis alfective 
evaluation of bis woik. As Joluison eontends:'' “Aftei all, pei- 
fiOiial adjiuslment is basieiilly a mallei of pioblem-sobing. The 
ono cleaily efleclivc method of jnolilem-solvmg that the lace 
has so far develojied is the seieiitilie mi’lhod.’’ 

Boldin .seems to indicale, as do imiueioiis olhei iisyehologically 
oiiented couiiselois, that iiialadjustiiK'uts me hugely, oi most 
impoitanlly, exeiiijilified hy the aileelive lyjie ol jnolilein situa¬ 
tion.* Ih* .sought tor b.isie, luideiU iiig, emulioiial situations as 
though these weio the only will .suhstuneu of eouiisehng piob- 
lems. riohleiiis involving lack of infuimalioii aluml a student’s 
vocational aptitudes and mteiesls and ahmil woik oppoi luinties, 
he feels can lu' eounseled hy means of lh(‘ following. "The lioat- 
meiit of such individuals would aiipeiu to be quite diieel. They 
.should be given infoiinatioii, leleiied to liooks or other individu¬ 
als, and so on. . . .” With legaid to another type of pioblem 
cla.ssifled by Bordm as "110 piobhan,” he says: " "For the most 
pait lliey will be individuals who coiik’ to the coimseloi in the 
same spiiil in which we might visit oni doctor onee a year loi a 
phy.sieal checkup. In other wouls, they aie playing sale. . . , 

" Wendell Joluison, In {hmudttiii v. K'l w York. Il.iipei & Hiolliers, 

1940, p. 370, 

* K. S, Bouhn, ‘'Diu|.'uosis in CoiuiseUng .md I’svcUotliei.iiiy.” Kduca^ 
liomd and ri^yehohwud Miasincmml, Vol. VI, pp. lOO-lHl, 1910. 

" Ibid., p. 173. 

« Ibul, p. 182 
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Other than furnishing the occasion, the counselor, if he realizes it, 
does not need to play any lole in the process.” 

Such a point of view seems to imply that nonaflective situations 
and pioblems are so simple that the counseling methods to be 
used aie also veiy simple. Probably, what is meant is tliat the 
appiopiiate techniques aie not theiapeutic or curative in nature 
and are not so inteiesting to the psychologically oriented coun¬ 
selor, In contrast, it is oui contention tlial we should devote 
as much time to this type of case as is necessary to make cer¬ 
tain that the students get not only a confirmation of then choices 
or infoimation about oppoitunities, but also a basic understand¬ 
ing of, and skill in usmg, the methods of analysis, diagnosis, and 
counseling. We contend that students may thus become pre¬ 
pared to solve then adjustment situations before they become 
so involved with self-conflicts and evaluations that deep and 
complicated therapy is needed. Probably, most counselois who 
are expeiienced in vocational guidance and other nontheiapy 
types of counseling, as well as m counseling as therapy, would 
agree to tins broadened concept of counseling. 

General Categories of Counseling Techniques 

Counseling techniques may be classified under five general 
categoiies- (1) foicing confoimity, (2) changing the environ¬ 
ment, (3) selecting the appropriate enviionment, (4) learning 
needed slalls, and (5) changing attitudes. These five classes of 
techniques are found m all problem aieas and not merely in the 
field of emotional difficulties. This classification should serve as 
a general framework for oui discussion. 

The fiist class of techniques includes those designed to force 
the individual to conform to this environment. A student may be 
high-piessuied by parenl, teacher, oi counselor into the selection 
of a vocational choice, even though such a choice may not be 
congruent with aptitudes and interests. Even if the choice is 
appiopiiate to aptitudes, foicing conformity is ill-advised. 

But confoimity is a veiy common practice in our culture. 
Students may be forced to conform in diess and speech to the 
gioup's mores. Teacheis may force students to learn assigned 
materials even though such learning is basically distasteful and 
inappropriate to them. Adraimstratois may compel students 
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to cnioll ill rcquiK'd comsos ovon though .such courses aie in- 
apiiiopriale to their needs, iiilinests, and aptitudes. Counseh 
ing winch involves this type of lechuiquo assumes that the .staiid- 
axd mode of bc'havun i.s' appiopiiale to rcat) individual. Such a 
concept IS the untilhc'sis of the doeliine oi individual dilfeiences; 
but to a huge c'xteiiL this coiiloiniity is the inodtiN opemndi of 
educational piaetice. 

The .second class of t<‘chniqiies involve,s attempl.s to change 
those pails of the .studmit’s CMiviionineiil which cuuse dilFiculties, 
actual or potential. In the case ol an emotional pioblem arising 
fiom conlhcls between parent and stucUmt, the' coimseloi may 
actually attempt to change the paioiil’s altitude tnwaul his child 
m assist the child to tiansfei out of tlic home eiiviioiiment If 
a student is failing his coiiisc' woik beeaiise of an emotional con- 
ihcl with his teaclu'i, then the coimseloi may advise a ehango of 
teaclicis. Tlu'se teehmques me used to niaiupnlate oi eli.inge the 
enviiomnenl so that it may he imuh' moie apinopriate to the 
iimnediate needs and status ol the iirIivkIiuiI. Obsiously .such 
leadjustmenls of tlu' cnvnoumenl must he made iiom time to 
Lime foi all students 

7’lie tliiid class' ol techniques is closi'ly icl.ited to the .second, 
and involvi'S aiding lln* client to select lioiii his cnviionment those 
pluist's which au! most appiopiiale to Ins peisonality These 
teclmiipies aie usi'dhy the eounseloi when In' mb-ises lli(> .student 
m the .selection of an appiopiiale vocahoiial and ednealional goal. 
They arc also used when the coniiseloi assisl.s the .student in 
selecting Iho.se types of social and leciealiunal experiences which 
will facilitate personality clex'elopineiil. The point is that the 
cnviionment i.s not changed, hut ceitain jiaits au: blacked out. 

The fomth class of techniques iuvohes assisting the client to 
ovcicoino those cleficiciicios xvhicli piodiiced his difficulty. Tliis 
may involve tutoiial or other icinethal insliiietiou foi a student 
who is failing iu a paitienlar couise hut who has the neoessaiy 
polenliahtK'.s. A .student failing hceansc of leading disabilities 
may he given special drill and a.ssistancc'. A .slndenl whose social 
.skills and background mo deficient may 1 k‘ assisted to accjuiie 
these skills tliioiigh participating in exliacunlcnlar and .social 
activities. Students with madcquale financial lesomces may 
ho assisted to secuio pait-time einxiloymenl to meet the necessary 
school expenses. 
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The fifth class of counseling techniques involves bunging about 
changes in the mdividuaTs attitudes in such a manner as to facil¬ 
itate a harmonious balance between his needs and the demands of 
the environment But this does not mean that his attitudes must 
necessaiily confoim to the group norm. In ccitain cases the 
counselor should assist die student to develop compensatoiy oi 
rationalizing attitudes A low-aptitude student who aspiics to 
achieve above his potentialities is assisted to become icconciled 
and satisfied with a more reasonable achievement. An individual 
with seiious physical disabilities is assisted to become desensi¬ 
tized to tliose difficulties. The student whose parents cannot be 
persuaded to cease dominating and restiictmg him in an un¬ 
desirable manner is aided to “get over” Ins emotional reactions 
He is encouraged to slough off his adolescent icactions and de¬ 
velop an emotional balance which makes it unnecessaiy foi him 
to overreact to his parents. In other woids, he no longer feels 
that he must “save face” by cariymg his shaie of the family 
quanel. He rises above it. In a sense, the use of tins type of 
technique may assist the student to learn to develop mild la- 
tionalizations, to become desensitized to a phase of his envnon- 
ment which cannot be changed Counselois should be cautious 
m using such techniques unless tliey understand the student’s 
emotional make-up and aie adept at handling emotional prob¬ 
lems. 

These five classes of counseling techniques provide the frame¬ 
work within which we may discuss ways of handling diffeicnt 
types of student problems. In the icst of this chapter we aie 
concerned with an outline of general techniques, without legard 
to their classification, and with the lelationship between counsel¬ 
ing and other phases of clinical woik. 

Following the diagnosing of the student’s characteiistics, the 
counseling interview is tire point at which all the personal re¬ 
sources of the counselor and those of the educational institution 
and community are cooidinatcd in an eEort to assist the student 
to utilize his assets to achieve optimum success and satisfaction. 
This IS a task which can be perfoimed effectively only if the 
counselor is in rapport with the student and has extensive and 
valid information about both tire student and the institutional on- 
viionment m which he must achieve oiientation and adjustment 
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The personal interview is obviously the most cfTcctive means 
of discluuging this couusoliiig function. 


Disau,rENnss viaisus Sij,tcuvK AnnnopiiiA'iUNrss of Techniques 

In a penetrating and elaiifying analysis of euiK'nt issues in 
counseling, hut with .speeial einjihasis on coiiiiseliiig as Iheiapy, 
Boldin suggests that tlieic aie tlnee in.ijor issues facing those 
who sock to understand pieseul-day counseling. ’ 

1. Tlio clcsiiablc amount of losponsihilily foi self-rn.idG decisions 
and clioices' to be cxeieiscd by tbo coimseleu 

2. The ainonnt of attention given to the cliciil’.s attitudes and feel¬ 
ings' by the counselor, that is the coiniselnr’s attention in “content” as 
opposed to "aUilndes” evpiessed by the eonnselen 

3. Tlio natnie of the counselor’s ii'spnnse to the elienl’s altitudes: 
og, "inlollccluah/ed” le.isoimig-out of piohleins as opposed to stimu- 
lalion of the eheiit "to fuither and deepei expies.sion of his altilucle, 
lliiougli accepting and daiifying ic.sponses.” 

If ono thinks of counseling as doiniiianlly or evehisively psycho- 
theraiiy which deals with eonlliels in attitudes, self-valuations, 
emotional attaeliinenls', etc., then Boulni’s issues ai(' piobalily 
aclccjnate for an uitdi'istanding of tlie d)iiaiiiie dev’clopinent of 
counseling. But if one inehules within counseling cintain other 
types of problems, such a.s learning how to weigh I'videnco to 
choose an occupational goal whieli may all bi' further com¬ 
plicated by or aeooiiipanied by emotional inobleins, tlien one 
need.s to add other issues peitainiug to emmseliug gs moie than 
tlierapy. Foi e.xample, 

4 The effective use of mfniinalion about tlu* student’s .Utitndcs and 
inteicsts to the end that he liMins' inctlioch of choosing and decision- 
inaking as opposed to diseovciing oi loiging a “sohUiun” to Ins iin- 
inediale piohlein 

5. The iiatmc of Icchniques which effeelively aid tlio student to 
learn aUilndes tow.iid and leeliniciuos of jilaying and wmking with 
.students of otlier laees, religions, political hehels and econoinic-cul- 
tuial haekgiouiids, Eui c.\aniple, to wlnit extent aio desned lesults 

''Edwaid S. Bniclin, "Coimseliiig roiiits of View-Noiidueetivo and 
Others” fiee K, G Williamson, editor, Tivndt, tn .S/ndeiif Pcmmncl Worh 
Minneapolis' University of Minnesota Piess, iip 120-129. 
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achieved by means of class discussions on the cultural anthropology 
of laces, a “seimon” on “biotlierhood”; a homeroom unit on ‘liuman 
relations”, oi what—as compaied with individualized counseling which 
weaves infoimation about such matteis into assistance to the client in 
acquinng deep insight into his attitudes and evaluations; or in op¬ 
position to caihaisis followed by no attempts at “leeducation” by tlie 
counseloi 

Other issues are cited and analyzed in other chapteis. The 
essential point heie is to emphasize again that, in our opinion, 
counseling should be bioadly conceived to include techniques 
that aie not dominantly therapeutic in natuie and also to in¬ 
clude pioblems which are not exclusively or even dominantly 
emotional or evaluational in content. We recognize, as we have 
pointed out repeatedly, that all aspects of human adjustments 
have emotional components. The essential issue is 

6 Is the counselor to confine himself to the emotional components 
—to theiapy, oi is counseling to be bioadened to include othei types 
of pioblems? Oi, is the ego involvement in adjustments the basic 
component of adjustment? 

In line with the authoi’s point of view, the counselor should 
be piepaied to assist the student to solve, choose, master, Icain, 
and deal with situations and pioblems of a wide variety. In 
terms of the center head of this section, this means that counsel¬ 
ing IS or IS not a number of tilings. For example, 

7. Counseling is not confined to evaluational and conflict types of 
adjustments 

8 Counseling includes personaliTied assistance to students concern¬ 
ing a wide variety of transitional^ situational, and developmental prob¬ 
lems and assistance 

9. Counseling embraces techniques of encouiagement; infoimation- 
giving relevant to pioblems; "teaching” mediods of pioblem-solving; 
relationship therapy, othei types of cathaisis-tlierapy, peisonalized 
lemediahon of classioom, home and group leairang needs, and otheis 

In place of counseling as a discreet body of therapeutic tech¬ 
niques, counseling thus conceived may be thought of as em- 
biacing a wide vaiiety of specific techniques, flora which reper- 
toue the effective counselor selects, for his paii in counseling, 
those which are relevant and appropriate to the natuio of the 
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du’nl’s pioMcm and to ciUici fcatuics of iho sduatinn.** Tins is 
tiot (in cclerho roncrjit of nnmsrUnn, lljat is, the si'paiatc paits 
aui not fused and iiilriwovon into a nintaiy concvpl. The aiial- 
ogy of the innsician.s lepiatone of niusieal seleelions is moie 
aconiale than lliat ol an edectie fusion, ft should he noted that 
it is not iissnnted that all eonnselms will ho equally adept in the 
use ot all c'onusehnj; teiliniipies. U is lather assunit'd that an, m- 
appioiniati' lei hniqne will not he diosen loi use and that special¬ 
ists nioui adejit in the indieated appiopiiale teehniquc will ho 
brought into the counseling .situation tliumgh ideiial, consulta¬ 
tion, or other incaus. 

Srrcii-icin' or Ti c iin'iqih.s 

Many peisonnel woiheis speak and wiite of techniques of coiin- 
.sdiiig, failing to see deaily that theie aie no standaid techniques 
111 eithei diagnosing oi eonusehng. Eadi techinipic is applicable 
only to paitunlai inohlenis and pailieuhu students Thiao aie 
no geneial techniques hut lathi'i paitunlaii/.ed jnoeeduies to 
111 ' used on/i/ il the slndenl has a ]nol)leni loi whidi those pio- 
ccduies au' appiopiiale. For ex.iinple, teeliniipies lor hiiilding 
up iiioudo aie not used with jnohleius of spelling deficiency 
unless the two piohli ms aii' piesent (causally oi concomitantly) 
III the same stiiih at 'rcdmiipiiss' .iie specific to ddlcrciit piob- 
leiufi and to dills icnt students. The elleitue counselor avoicks 
steu'otyped and indisciiniinalc* eounsehng, Ratliei, the eonn- 
s'cloi adapts his specific techniques to the inchvidimlity and prob¬ 
lem iialtein of the .student, making the necessaiy luodificalions 
to produce the de^iiecl lesull loi a paitieiilai student. For pin- 
poses of exposition and tiaiiiiiig, we speak ot genei.il and of 
standaid tedini((nes, hut, m eliiiieal jiiacticc, flexibility, adapta¬ 
tion, and luodificalioii an* chaiactenslic oi the eounsdoi’s ap- 
jilicalion of geneial pioeednies to a paiticular student, As 
Strang® .say.s: 

"It slmuld lii> iitilcsl dill F. TIioiisi' h.ss mhiitMli'tl atid outliiusl n 
smnl.’ir n perteiie l oiisepl hiil leslu'i t>‘fl In niitl williin lln* lirlil nl diciiipy. 
Si'i' artales iti llic Jciuiniil of Cliiiliiil JSi/c/iriliii'v, Viil. I, pp. fi.H-70, 179-* 
190. 2fil-2fid. fJ7J~3H.l; Vol, HI, 1(.H-170, 277-2H6, ar£-3()i; Vol 

IV, 70-82, 17S-1.S8. 

" Kiilh Sining, BchaUar and Baikf’rouud of Studanh' in College and 
Scuomhoy School New York. ILiiper & Biotliers, 1937, p 1. 
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Student personnel work can never become monotonous because 
evei-y problem requires a fiesb appioach. Cases aie never exact 
duplicates of one another. It therefore is impossible, even if it were 
desirable, to give the personnel worker a formula oi prescription for 
dealing successfully with student problems It is possible, however, 
for him to acquire a background which will enable liim to deal more 
successfully witli individual problems as they aiise. 

Moieover, the counselor lecogmzes that dependable evidence is 
lacking which would establish a paiticular technique as a certain 
producer of a desirable adjustment Rather, the counselor has 
knowledge of ceitain techniques which pioduced effective lesults 
in a similar case; theiefoie, be tiies them out with appiopiiate 
modifications. If they piove to be ineffective, he suggests some¬ 
thing else and continues this tiial and rejection until he finds 
sometliing winch “clicks” with the student. The novice in coun¬ 
seling IS reluctant to use this shifting attack upon a problem and 
sometimes attempts to force adjustment with a paiticulai tech¬ 
nique because the textbook said it woiked foi other students. 
But counseling is still in the tiial-and-eiior stage of tieatment, 
and the counselor must be resouiceful, as well as skillful and 
deft, in his attempts to rehabilitate a paiticular student. 

> 

’ /Inducing Motivation through Counseling 

Before the techniques used by a counselor to assist the student 
with his problems are discussed, two general objectives of per¬ 
sonnel work should be restated’ (1) The counselor assists the 
student to achieve optimum success and satisfaction. For ex¬ 
ample, the student’s educational, vocational, and social goals 
should be of such a nature as to offer opportunity for him to 
utilize his optimum potentialities, not merely to avoid failure oi 
the absence of maladjustment. (2) The counselor assists the 
student to choose goals which will yield maximum satisfaction 
within the limits of those compiomises necessitated by uncon¬ 
trolled and uncontrollable factors m the individual and in society 
itself.^® 

10 In large part, tins concept has been borrowed from industrial psychol¬ 
ogy See M S Viteles, Industiial Psychology New York. W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1932, pp 113-141 

E K. Strong, '‘Aptitude versus Attitudes in Vocational Guidance ” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol XVIII, pp. 501-515, August, 1934. 
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EEEective counseling will rosuU in immediate or delayed ad¬ 
justments (successes) which arc both poisonally satisfying and 
socially satisfactory. Obviously, Iho extent to which a student 
derives emotional satisfaction or piovides adecpuito expression to 
his basic emotions or chives will pioducc' piopoitional facilita¬ 
tion of fuithor cffoits along the same lines. Although this le- 
ciiiiocal relationship hetwc'cm interests and clfoit is a necessaiy 
condition for adjustment or -success, yet the satisfaction of in¬ 
terests is a valitl objective i*- iicr sc*. This second objective of 
peisonnel work is of such impoitance that fuithci discussion and 
emphasis are neccssaiy. 

Ciawfoid and Clement have staled this piineiplc of the im¬ 
portance of interests in vocational guidance as follows (appai- 
entlythcsamepiinciplo opeiatc'S in othei aieas of adjustment): 
The objective of guidance is to help the student 

. . . detormino upon a typo of activity which will capitali/e Ins i(j/ciit, 
in an occupation which, as judged hy the smiilauly of his iiiloicsts to 
those of otlicis successful thciein, h(> will iiiicl (cmgeiia/i, 

Work vvliieh conihines these ach.int.iges ftn llic iiKhvkhial .slioiild 
stimulate and iritciest liiin so that his day-to-day activities will seem 
woith doing for tlirir own sake and not nuncly as a necessity for 
.suhs’istcnco. Einpioyrnc'iit which, on (lie other hand, docs not tap a 
roscivoir of intcicst is likely to piovc neillicr .satislying in itself, nor a 
medium of successful accomplishuuiut m any sciiso. 

Not only will interests laigc-ly dc'loinniie the amount of peisonal 
satisfaction to ho derived fioiu a c.ueci hut, ihiough tlicu inilncncc 
upon tlio cIToits expended thcicia, tlmy may also diicelly allect the 
possibilities of success^'' 

Too many such decisions neglect the sigmricaiicc of avocatioiial in¬ 
terest 01 of other consideialioiis outside of the stnelly vocational field 
but impoitiiiit to one’s whole development Congenial associates, op¬ 
portunities for piofit.ihlo and stimulating xiuisuits in one’s leismc lime, 
social contacts, a love of music oi of .spoils, may have mncli to do 

XI See W. V. Binghain’.s dcnnilion oC niU'U'sl ni Aptitudes and Apliliuh 
TcA'tiiig. Now Yolk: Ilarpci k Bmlliei'., pp ti2 03. Also Douglas 

Fryer, Measurement of IiUrrests Appcndisi's I uml 11. New Yoik; Henry 
Holt and Company, Ine, l')31, pp. *113 •Ifl3. 

x3 Albert Beceliei Ci.iwfoul ami Sluail Iloltnes Clement, T/ie Choke of 
an Oecnpation. New Haven, Conn.. Yale Uinveisity Piess, J033, p. 29 

x" Ihtd.. p. 17. 
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with an individual’s all-around adjustment and, therefore, his occupa¬ 
tional effectiveness. It is well for him to weigh their significance for 
his particular nature.^^ 

In an effoit to facilitate the acquiring of this satisfaction, per¬ 
sonnel woikeis attempt to orient the student toward goals con¬ 
sonant with potentialities. For the same reason, the counselor 
gives much attention to helping the student learn and understand 
why, and in what ways, the suggested goals will yield those satis¬ 
factions which the student desires. Unless the student under¬ 
stands and accepts this explanation, he will make only half¬ 
hearted efforts and will derive minimum satisfaction from his 
efforts. Thus we see that this type of rapport in counseling is as 
indispensable, although often ignored both in practice and writ¬ 
ing, as is the other type of rapport involved in diagnosing. 

Counseling and Diagnosing 

After having made a diagnosis of the student’s problems, what 
does the counselor do next? What does he advise or recommend? 
What is the treatment he uses? Docs he restrict counseling to 
what can be done in the interview? The answers to these ques¬ 
tions involve a discussion of the relationship of counseling to 
other procedures in personnel work. Analyzing and diagnosing 
aie all preparatory procedures designed to provide a dependable 
understanding of the pupil’s assets and liabilities in order that 
a program of action may be planned and carried out Such a 
piogram must be congiuent with potentialities and designed to 
alleviate maladjustments and to utilize assets to the optimum. 
This piogram must be acceptable, intellectually and emotionally, 
to the student. Obviously, counseling cannot be effective if it 
is based upon a false understanding of a student’s characteristics. 
For example, only further maladjustment can result if counseling 
is predicated upon a false diagnosis of high aptitude, emotional 
balance, patterns of basic interests, desire to achieve a particular 
goal, or any otlier important characteristics. That some coun¬ 
seling is predicated upon the assumption that a dependable diag¬ 
nosis, preparatory to counsehng, can be made within the con- 

p. 7. 
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fines of a shoit inteiview is self-evident It sliould be obvious 
that giving advice to students can be of little value unless that ad¬ 
vice IS based upon a dependable understanding of what each 
student needs and can cany out effectively. For this reason, 
counseling, to be effective, must be based upon peisonalized diag¬ 
noses, not upon the assumption that ceitain lands of advice aie 
good foi all students A doctor who gave the same kind of pills 
to all patients, regardless of then ills and without individual 
diagnoses, simply because the medical journals said that these 
weie good pills and that all doctois should use them, would soon 
be charged with malpiactice. An analogous situation all too fre¬ 
quently obtains m counseling. 

Phocedures in Counseling 

Assuming that a dependable diagnosis Las been made, what 
does the counselor do to utilize tins information in assisting the 
student to achieve optimum adjustment and maximum satis¬ 
faction? In answering this question, we may discuss the tech¬ 
niques used in the interview and those involving action outside 
the interview. Both types of techniques are equally necessaiy 
for effective counseling. 

Techniques of counseling may be classified under five head¬ 
ings' (1) establishing rapport, (2) cultivating self-understand¬ 
ing, (3) advising or planning a program of action, (4) carrying 
out the plan, and (5) lefenmg the student to another personnel 
worker for additional assistance. In the interview the counselor 
assists the student to become oriented. Tins means helping the 
student to understand his own assets and habihties, the causes 
of his piesent pioblems, and the steps necessary to conect these 
difficulties and to avoid future ones. Only then do counselor 
and student take the necessaiy steps to cany out the plan of ac¬ 
tion Upon which they have agreed as feasible and desirable. 

The popular method of basing counsehng upon tlie results of self- 
diagnosis by students, without ciitical review by a counselor, is not effective 
counseling. The student’s opinion of his own assets and habihUes is a 
necessary datum but not a substitute for diagnosis by a competent counselor. 
Moreover, coUeoting these opuiions on an unstandardized questionnaire can 
scarcely be accepted as a means of improvmg tlieir vabdity Self-analysis 
IS self-analysis whether it is recorded verbally or by use of graphite and mk 
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Establishing Rapport 

The effectiveness of the counseling inteiview depends in laige 
measure upon the degiee of lappoit established and maintained 
between the counseloi and the student This is a vaiying rela¬ 
tionship, and theie aie no general lules which will fit all situa¬ 
tions The following suggestions must be adapted and used in 
teims of the kind of student being counseled 

4^eedless to say, the counseloi must have a deserved leputation 
for competence, kindliness, lespect foi the student’s individuality, 
and the keeping of confidences, or the student will not cooperate, j* 
In some cases, the student’s faith in the effectiveness of the coun¬ 
selor may be cultivated by ceitam piocedures in handling the 
student which tend, legitimately, to build up the status of the 
counselor. Where facilities aie available, the counselor should 
have an outei office wheie the student is met by a receptionist, 
and a special office wheie piehmmaiy testing and interviewing 
aie done by a clerical staff Such personalized and pielimmaiy 
steps not only provide necessary data foi the counseloi’s diag- 
nosmg but will also, unless the student is emotionally distuibod 
or entirely negativistic, put him at ease and convince him that 
the counselor is seriously attempting to individualize his counsel¬ 
ing This will tend to facilitate intei viewing in that the student 
will not feel compelled to hold back infonnation or attempt to 
.“slip sometliing ovei” on the counselor. 

When the student is finally usheied into the private office, the 
first thing to do is to put him at ease by greeting him coidially 
btj name, shaking hands, and avoiding any semblance of im¬ 
patience or ill humor The counseloi should maintain an at¬ 
mosphere of absorption ih the student’s welfaie and avoid giving 
the impression that he is a busy man and must huiry thiough this 
case and get on to the next. The impoitant factor in establishing 
> rapport is the personal touch which the counselor gives to the 
interview, the feeling of personal mideistanding which he in¬ 
spires. 

With many students, the counselor should open the conversa¬ 
tion casually, avoiding embaiiassing pauses and guiding it to 
topics related to what he has learned (fiom data collected before- 
' hand) are special mterests, hobbies, or othei unembaiiassmg 
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features of the student’s life. Bringing the conversation to 
famihar ground in this manner will enable the student to “get 
staited,” while the counselor, by sympathetic hstening and by 
remarks indicating inteiest, can lead the student to feel that he 
is his friend and has more than a casual interest m him. But at 
no tune should the counselor discard his piofessional relation. 
His relation to the student should be “a happy medium between 
domination and aloofness.”^'’ The counselor must remain per¬ 
sonal in his manner and impeisonal in his interest in the student. 

With othei students the gentle treatment ]ust suggested may 
not be effective at all. What is necesaiy is a flexibility of tech¬ 
niques. The counselor may need to try several approaches m 
rapid succession before he hits upon one which “cheks” with the 
student’s peisonahty. Often a direct and frank, oi even brusque, 
approach is moie effective. As Strang says: 

Too much emphasis, perhaps, has been put on the induect ap¬ 
proach. When a student asks a personnel woiker a direct question, 
he usually has the right to expect a stiaightforward answer When 
a student comes to a counseloi with a definite problem on his mind, 
he IS not likely to be favoiably unpiessed by what seems to him an 
inelevant prehmmaiy discussion. The approach, it must be leiter- 
ated, vanes with each interview, but in geneial the fiank, lathei tlian 
the subtle, approach is favoied by experts. 

As the interview progi esses the counselor follows up leads in 
order to maintain rapport. In this connection Symonds and Jack- 
son^® suggest; 

Be on the watch during the interview for any sign of emotion, pai- 
ticularly blushing, nervousness, or hesitation m answering, or any 
symptom that indicates an aiousal of emotion, because that point m 
the situation is a sensitive spot that needs to be piobed further This 
cannot be done directly, but it may be approached in a loundabout 
way, ]ust as a dentist when he hits a sensitive spot in working upon 
a decayed tooth caiefully avoids that spot but cleans out all around 
without touching tlie sensitive spot again. 

1-8 Strang, op cit., p 49 

Rutli Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School 
New York- Harper & Brothers, 193Y, pp 66-67 

Percival M. Symonds and Claude E Jackson, Measurement of the 
Personality Adiustments of High School Pupils. New York Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, 1935, p 79. 
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A most important caution needs to be given concerning rapport. 
Here again Strang^® has summarized it very well: “Rapport can¬ 
not be evaluated in terms of the confidences disclosed. If a 
student has been fiank and not glad of it, good lapport has not 
been established. He should not be tricked into giving con¬ 
fidences, From the therapeutic standpoint, it is unwise to allow 
the student to tell his story if good rapport has not been ob¬ 
tained,” 

Symonds has written a very helpful aiticle, with illustrations of 
effective and ineffective techniques. He summarizes his points 
thus: 

An interview should have meaning for both interviewer and inter¬ 
viewee. The subject in the inteiview should know where he is, who 
the inteiviewer is, and exactly the purpose of the interview. Plan 
to hold the first interview on iiielevant matters Rappoit is hastened 
by doing things together A successful interviewer is relaxed. Learn 
whatevei possible about the person before the mteiview, particularly 
the favorable things. Tieat the person being interviewed with re¬ 
spect and make him feel his importance to you Genuine piaise 
is an important factoi in building lapport. The inteiviewer should 
identify himself as completely as possible with the subject, at the 
beginning of an mterview, A successful mterviewer is sympathetic. 
Each interviewer bungs to an mterview Ins own emotional habit pat- 
teins-and he should beware lest he meet sallies on die part of die 
subject with defensive reactions of his own. 

Good questions aie those which do not requiie yes or no for an 
answer, invite a child to talk freely, do not suggest the answer. The 
successful inteiviewer does not repeat what the other person has said, 
does not place values on whal the subject says, does not generalize, 
IS not annoyed at pauses in the interview, follows leads, paiticulaily 
those involving peisonal relationships, and does not do all the 
thinking. 

Cultivating Self-understanding 

In the counseling interview, not necessaiily separated in time 
from the diagnostic inteiview, the counselor assists the student 
to understand himself, advises what to do, or helps to plan the 
next steps. This plan must be predicated upon, and consistent 

1-0 Strang, op, cit, p 67 

^“Percival M. Symonds, “Secunng Rapport in Interviewing.” Teachers 
College Record, Vol. XXXIX, p 722, May, 1938, 
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with, the student’s sel£-undeistandmg and roust also offer the 
greatest probabilities of yielding optimum adjustment and satis¬ 
faction. 

To be effective, counseling must be based upon an enlightened 
understanding hy the student of his own assets and liabilities and 
of the implications of the diagnosis. In otlier words, the student 
must undeistand just wheie he is weak and m what things he is 
strong He must also want to cany out a program of action 
(educational, vocational, emotional, or social) which will utilize 
^assets and minimize or overcome habilities The effective coun¬ 
selor IS one who helps the student to want to utilize his assets in 
pvaijs which will yield success and satisfaction He can do this 
mnly if he is en rapport with the student. In this sense the coun¬ 
selor himself functions as an incentive to produce student motiva¬ 
tion. He hopes thus to induce a strong urge or drive to utilize 
assets and to oveicome habihties, sometimes through changing 
objectives, sometimes by becoming desensitized to emotional 
problems and conflicts. 

In cultivating the student’s enlightened self-undei standing, the 
counselor must tianslate tlie technical facts made available by 
analysis into the student’s own language He must avoid tech¬ 
nical terms such as percentile ranks, coefiBcients of correlation, 
and critical scores, unless these teims aie defined in the student’s 
own language. On the other hand, tianslating into the student’s 
language should not be carried to the point of causing the student 
to conclude that both he and the counselor are in the same state 
of ignorance of the student’s assets and liabilities. Consequently, 
the counselor must mamtain an attitude and bearing indicative of 
his professional background, winch gives him an advantage over 
the student in interpreting the case data. 

It IS often a questionable procedure foi the counselor to show 
the student his test profile Even if percentile ranks are de¬ 
fined and test scores are interpreted, there is still serious danger 
that the student will remember only his low scores and may con¬ 
clude that he has “failed” a test if his percentile rank is 50 Few 
students are able to undeistand the difference between percentiles 
and the customary marking system involving 60 as “passing” 
The tendency to be sensitive about low scores is too prevalent to 
risk the danger that the student will remember only his low 
scores Frequently, the counselor will not even mention such 
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low scores especially if there aie indications of sensitivity. Foi 
tliese and othei reasons, the counselor would do well to interpret 
test and other data verbally 

When inteiviewing a student, the counselor should not sit with 
the profile and tests in front of him and study them. Ho should 
look at the student. Otherwise he is apt to lose rapport with tlie 
student and to make him feel moie like a "case” than an in¬ 
dividual Students remember tlie intimate data which they have 
written in die testing lOom, but the counselor should not make 
them too aware of it. The counselor should familiarize himself 
with the case data before the interview takes place and then ask 
questions based on that pieliminary inspection, watch the student 
and his reactions, and direct the conversation accordingly. 

In inteipieting and translating the diagnosis and in explaining 
the evidence leading to that diagnosis, the counselor must make 
certain, as he proceeds, that the student is following him in the 
marshaling of the evidence leading to tliat diagnosis. The coun¬ 
selor proceeds no more rapidly in his explanation than the student 
can follow. The counseloi does not enumerate in detail all the 
steps in his own diagnosing noi does he touch upon all tlie 
evidence. He telescopes his own thinking, marshaling only tliat 
evidence which appeals to be lelevant to lliat diagnosis and to the 
desirable piogiams of action. Tliis means that he mentions facts 
which point to, or fiom which he infers, his diagnosis and men¬ 
tions, for purposes of persuasion, those liabilities which rule out 
certain lines of action. 

Advising or Planning a Program of Action 

The counselor must begin his advising at the point of die 
student’s understanding, i.e, he must begin marshaling, orally, 
die evidence for and against the student’s claimed educational 
or vocational choice and social or emotional habits, piactices, 
and attitudes. The counselor uses the student’s own point of 
view, attitudes, and goals as a point of lefeience oi departure. 
He then lists those phases of the diagnosis which are favorable 
to that point of reference and those which aie unfavoiable. Then 
he balances them, or sums up the evidence for and against, and 
explains why he advises the student to shift goals, to change 
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social habits, or to retain the present ones. The counselor always 
tells what a relevant set of facts means, i.a, their implications for 
the student’s adjustment. In otlier words, he always explains 
why he advises the student to do this or that, and he does the ex- 
plaining as he orally summarizes tlie evidence. If in this way 
the student’s confidence m the counselor’s integrity, friendliness, 
and competency has been secured, the student should be ready 
to discuss the evidence and to woik out coopeiatively a plan 
of action. He should be in this state of readiness because he, 
too, has been reviewing, rejecting, and accepting the evidence 
for and against different programs of action as the counselor 
presented the data. 

Obviously, this readiness to understand and to take the desir¬ 
able steps implied in the diagnosis often cannot be achieved by 
the student within the limits of a single interview, Especially is 
this true for students who have emotionalized ideas of their own 
aptitudes and who may be in a state of emotional conflict In¬ 
deed, if a student with a pioblem of choosing an occupation still 
hesitates to make a choice after the counselor has interpreted 
the case data, then the counselor may suspect that emotional 
blockings aie at the base of the vocational problem. These con¬ 
flicts must then be cleared up before the student can be coun¬ 
seled effectively regardmg his choice of an occupation. In this 
type of case, occuiiing quite frequently, mental hygiene coun¬ 
seling must piecede or be integrated with other types of coun¬ 
seling, In still anotlier type of case, helping the student to choose 
an occupation may clear up or pi event emotional pioblems. Thus 
we see tliat at all times the counselor must be alert to the pos¬ 
sible reciprocal relationships among different types of malad¬ 
justments. 

Ordinarily the counselor states his point of view with definite¬ 
ness, attempting thiough exposition to enlighten the student. If 
the student shows unvwllmgness to accept the implications of the 
facts or is unable to think of desirable next steps, a useful tech¬ 
nique is to teU him to think it ovei for a week and to return later 
for further discussion. The case is continued, and the student is 
urged not to lose contact with the counselor. If there appear to 
be equally desiiable alteinabve actions, the counselor says so 
frankly, adopting the attitude of working with the student m 
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solving the problem. He avoids a dogmatic position and reveals 
to the student an attitude of biingmg knowledge, experience, and 
judgment to the student's assistance 

On the other hand, the counselor does not at any time appear 
indecisive to the extent of permitting loss of confidence in the 
validity of his information. He maintains a varied and running 
discussion of the case data, constantly shifting his exposition and 
illustrations in teims of the student’s verbal and facial reactions 
during the interview. In this way, the counselor seeks to aiiive 
cooperatively at an interpretation of data and a piogram of tiain- 
ing which will stiike fire in the student’s imagination and will 
lesult in a desire to achieve a goal which will be of lasting satis¬ 
faction because it is consonant with potentialities. 

In the counseling interview, the counselor must not take ad¬ 
vantage of the state of suggestibility exhibited by many students. 
Because of the piestige of the counselor, because of the concern 
of the student that he avoid further difficulties, and because of 
blind faith in tests as infallible guarantees of success, many 
students are prone to accept the counselor’s advice without 
critical review of the evidence But the counselor desires that 
the student choose a piogram of action which will lead to self- 
propelled activity towaid an achievable goal. He must be ven¬ 
turesome in diagnosing and advising but at the same time sen¬ 
sitive to the limitations inherent in his techniques and prognoses. 
He IS fully aware of the many possible and uncontrollable factors 
which can upset his predictions, even when his diagnoses aie col¬ 
lect. 

This state of suggestibility in the student is a necessary factor 
in maintaining rapport, but it must not be misused. Rather, the 
counselor seeks to induce an expenmental attitude in tlie student, 
a willingness to try out the counseloi’s suggestions and his own 
ideas. Usually the counselor stales quite fiankly that his advice 
consists largely of activities to be tried out by the student, that 
theie IS no single "right” thing to do, only general suggestions 
to be tried out by each student and to be evaluated after the by- 
out. Advice is tentative and subject to revision as contradictoiy 
evidence is collected. Frequently, the counselor urges the stu¬ 
dent to by out a program of action suggested by the student 
even though that program may be inconsistent with the diagnosis. 
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But, of course, tlie efEective coimselor follows up the student to 
assist in evaluating the tiyout. 

Thus we see that counseling calls for resouicefulness in helping 
the student to think of tilings to be done, actions which are ap¬ 
propriate to die individuality of the student. It is no easy task 
to achieve tliat balance between definiteness and open-minded¬ 
ness which produces a richness of appropriate and possible next 
steps for the particular student to evaluate. For diis and many 
other reasons, each student must be counseled according to a 
new set of procedures which are appropriate to his unique poten¬ 
tialities Standard procedures are merely resources to be modi¬ 
fied and adapted to the individual. The very essence of counsel¬ 
ing is that the program of action shall be appropriate to the in¬ 
dividuality of tire student. 

Frequent mention is made in the literature of personnel work 
of the dangers inherent in giving positive advice to students. 
Many workers contend that the counselor merely presents in¬ 
formation which die student uses m arriving at a decision It 
is, of course, true that the student must become self-reliant and 
must assist himself, but many students are not able to see the 
implications of the infonnation presented by the counselor. To 
try to force a student to diagnose his own difficulties unaided by 
an adult, to understand his own psychology, and to see clearly 
the necessary steps he must take is to make him attempt a task 
which is often beyond the capacity of the immature student. 
Moreover, many students are unwilling as well as unable to un¬ 
derstand themselves. In such cases, die counselor must begin the 
process of stimulatmg and assistmg the student to solve his own 
problems There is as much danger of error m being passive with 
.all students as in being dominating. The effective counselor is 
one who adapts his techniques of advising to the personality of 
Ijhe student. No general rule is applicable to all students. The 
qssence of counseling is to do that winch needs to be done to as- 
^st the student sitting on the other side of the desk. 

At die present time it is the mode for counselors to pontificate 
that “no counselor should decide for a student.” This is, of 
course, a half-truth and is often used as an excuse for giving no 
assistance whatever A similar lack of understanding of pupil 
psychology is exliibited by those progressive teachers who feai to 
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remain in the same loom with pupils lest “fieedom be infringed 
upon.” Dewey has protested against this abuse and lack of 
understanding of the essential lole of the teacher in the learn¬ 
ing process.^^ 

Having reviewed the evidence in arriving at his diagnosis, i e,, 
having made a concise summary of assets and liabilities or of out¬ 
standing characteristics, the counselor is ready to advise with the 
student as to a program of action consistent with, and growing 
out of, the diagnosis For convenience, we may summarize 
metliods of advising under the headmgs, direct, persuasive, and 
explanatory All presuppose that adequate analysis and diag¬ 
nosis have been made and that the student has been prepared for 
advice by means of the interviewing techniques discussed in the 
immediately preceding paiagiaphs. These methods of advising 
are all parts of the coimselmg inteiview and precede the action 
which takes place outside of the interview. With legaid to all 
three methods, it must be emphasized that the effective counselor 
IS he who IS alert to tire student’s reactions and consequently 
adapts and modifies his actions in teims of the student’s peison- 
ality. Mechanical and aibitiary use of standard techniques is not 
counseling The timing of techniques is the mark of an effective 
counselor. Moieovei, it must be emphasized that the counselor’s 
own peisonahty plays a most significant pait in counseling. If 
fliat personality is such as to prevent rapport, then all techniques 
will prove ineffective 

Direct Advising In the direct method of advising the coun¬ 
selor fiankly states his own opinion legarding the most satis¬ 
factory choice, action, or piogiam to be made and followed out 
by the student This metliod is usually used when students are 
tough-minded and insist upon a frank opinion. The counseloi 
IS also direct with students who persist with an activity or a choice 
which the counselor has reason to believe will lead to serious 
failme and loss of mm ale. In such a situation, however, the 
counselor maintains a sense of his relationship as an adviser and 
not a dictator He says frankly that it is his opinion that a certain 
choice or action would be unwise and gives his reasons More¬ 
over, he states what he consideis to be the piobable outcome of 
the choice considered by the student. When counseling a timid 

See The New York Times, Mar. 6, 1938, Education Section, p. 5. 
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student unable to decide upon any program of action, the coun¬ 
selor may gently urge a particular action m ordei to relieve the 
student of further worry so that they may together turn to the 
basic problem of emotional conflicts. 

Persuasive Method. The second method of counseling is the 
persuasive. This is appiopiiate when the case data indicate 
quite definitely that one choice is to be prefeiied over all alter¬ 
natives. The counselor, tiierefore, marshals the evidence in such 
a reasonable and logical manner that the student is able to antici¬ 
pate clearly the probable outcomes of alternative actions. The 
counselor seeks to persuade tlie student to understand the implica¬ 
tions of the diagnosis and the outcomes of the possible or alter¬ 
native next steps. He does not dominate the student’s choosing 
This IS not domg the student’s thinking for hun but rather uiging 
lum to look before he leaps. 

Explanatory Method. The third method of advising is the 
explanatory method. In using this method, the counselor gives 
more time to explaming the significance of diagnostic data and 
to pointing out possible situations in which the student’s potenti¬ 
alities will prove useful. This ts, by all odds, the most complete 
and satisfactory method of counseling, but it lequiies many in¬ 
terviews. With regard to vocational problems the counselor ex¬ 
plains the implications of the diagnosis and the probable out¬ 
come of each choice considered by the student. He phrases his 
explanation in this manner: 

As far as I can tell from this evidence of aptitude, your chances of 
gettmg into the medical school are poor, but your possibilities in busi¬ 
ness seem to be much moie promising These are the reasons for my 
conclusions. You have done consistently failing work in zoology and 
chemistry. You do not have the pattern of interests characteristic of 
successful doctors which probably indicates you would not find the 
practice of medicme congenial. On the other hand, you do have an 
excellent grasp of mathematics, good general abdity, and the interests 
of an accountant. These facts seem to me to argue for your selection 
of accountancy as an occupation. Suppose you think about these facts 
and my suggestion, talk to your father about my suggesfaon, see Pro¬ 
fessor Blank who teaches accountmg, and return next Tuesday at 10 
o’clock to tell me what conclusion you have reached. I urge that you 
weigh the evidence pro and con for your choice. 
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A fairly biief discussion of the general techniques which are 
being used with emotional and educational problems may serve 
as illustiations o£ some o£ these techniques of advising. In the 
case of students witli emotional problems, the counselor may be 
dealing with a very complex type of maladjustment of long and 
intense development These maladjustments may be identified 
by die methods to be desciibed in other chapters. With regard 
to mild emotional pioblems, a student may recover balance and 
may shift attitudes if given a sympathetic opportunity to ex¬ 
plain why and wheie he acquired them, if he actually knows. 
The counselor must be patient and slow-talking in oidei to estab¬ 
lish the necessaiy rappoit and confidence for advising in this 
type of pioblem. Usually, only under such circumstances will 
the student reveal tlie causes and the volcanic pressuie of an un¬ 
known complex or uncontrollable social habits. Many times, 
meiely changing the physical and social enviionment, with or 
without the above therapy, may relieve pressure and cause the 
sloughing off of undesuable habits and attitudes. Some of these 
emotional problems arise as a result of an intense desire to over¬ 
compensate for some inadequacy by getting social status in school 
and activities The counseloi’s function is to leveal to the student 
his own psychological make-up and to suggest the relationship 
between experiences and emotional disturbances For mild 
disturbances this type of theiapy is sufficient. More serious piob- 
lems require the expanded seiwices of a trained psychiatiist oi 
psychologist. 

If a student is perplexed as to the proper cmriculums to choose, 
the counselor suggests ones which call for qualifications consonant 
with the abilities of the student. For example, if he finds that a 
student has only the minimum academic ability required in junior 
high school woik, he suggests that the student complete his gen¬ 
eral education on that level and then turn to othei typos of voca¬ 
tional taming. He explains to the student the meaning of his 
academic aptitude m terms of the competition to be faced in 
higher levels, saying tliat the student will have moie chances for 
successful compebtion if he turns to a jiew type latlier than a 
higher level of education. 

With regard to vocational plans the counseloi constantly keeps 
inmmd the requirements of tiaining for a vocation, i e., he cannot 
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divorce educational guidance from vocational guidance. For 
eveiy vocational choice made, he understands that tlie student 
naust also exhibit potentialities for getting the tiainmg required 
by society and by the piofession itself. Thus tlie distinction 
between vocational and educational guidance is seen to be purely 
artificial. It breahs down when a counselor faces a student 
Witli regard to vocational plans, die counselor attempts to dis¬ 
cover whether the student exhibits tlie characteristics necessary 
foi success m the student’s chosen profession or occupation and 
the academic aptitude required for tiaining for that occupation. 
Pie also has in mind what vocational mteiests are necessary oi 
desirable. Therefore, if a student has supeiioi ability in mathe¬ 
matics, good academic intelligence, and a satisfactoiy pattern of 
interests, the counselor may suggest to him that he seek his voca¬ 
tional success in engmeeiuig, teaching mathematics, statistics, ac¬ 
counting, chemistry, oi chemical engineeiing. The counseloi’s 
function is to suggest possible occupations commensurate with 
the student’s aptitudes The student may then choose the one 
which appeals to him Then he and the counselor discuss the 
problems of where to get tiaimng, what finances aie needed, and 
related problems. 

y * Cabhying out the Plan 

The counselor is often able to assist the student directly, and 
referral is unnecessary The established rapport permits the 
counselor to make suggestions which could not be made by a 
stranger or by someone who had not earned the student through 
the diagnosis and the accompanying explanation. The coun¬ 
selor’s training and experience deteimine what types of direct as¬ 
sistance he may provide If he is technically trained in remedial 
reading, he may provide such assistance to students diagnosed 
as m need of this type of counseling. If he is experienced and 
informed about vocational aptitudes and occupational informa¬ 
tion, he may assist the student in the making of a choice and 
the appropriate plan of training Each counselor must become 
trained in the handling of one oi more types of problems, but 
few can handle more than a few types. The trained counselor 
knows when he has reached the limit of his technical competency 
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and usefulness, and he utilizes other lesources in dealing with 
problems beyond his competency. 

L 

Refebral to Other Personnel Workers 

The need foi using other peisonnel icsources is equally tiue of 
both counseling and diagnosing. Foi this reason, the counselor 
should seek assistance fiom other counselors £oi check diagnoses 
and for a review of his counseling suggestions The beginning 
coimseloi will attempt to counsel all types of students because 
he fails to recognize his own limitations and the bewildeimg 
complexities of some pioblems. As he becomes moie adequately 
tiamed thiough actual case expeiience, he will discover that he 
naturally “clicks” with some students and not with others This 
tendency for counselors to specialize should be encouraged in so 
far as it is an outgiowth of the development of a style of coun¬ 
seling congiuent with the counseloi’s personality and competency. 
It is a healthy state of affairs if it results from genuine inventive¬ 
ness and the desiie to achieve maximum effectiveness. But mere 
imitation of other counsclois leads to mechanical diagnosing and 
counseling. All pioccduies and techniques must be used in. a 
manner compatible with the counseloi’s peisonality, otlreiwise 
the student may he alienated and the lesults be negative When 
the counselor recognizes the need foi assistance in diagnosing 
and advising, he refers the student to specialized sources foi in- 
foimation and assistance which the counselor cannot piovide 
For example, no counselor can be adequately infoimed about all 
occupations, employment oppoitunilies, speech collection, and 
emotional maladjustments, Otlier specialized personnel workers 
must be called upon in assisting students to alleviate problems 
diagnosed, or at least idenbfied, by the counselor 

Frequently the most appropriate advice given by a counselor 
is that the student see another counselor for assistance in under¬ 
standing his problems. The referral technique may thus be used 
by the counselor at any point in his interviewing of the student. 
Since the same individuals are often used for both types of le- 
feiral (for assistance with both diagnosing and counseling), it is 
necessary tlrat the connselor designate in an accompanying letter 
or m a telephone conversation, what specific assistance tire student 
needs. 
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A number of these special agencies to be used m refeiring 
students aie listed below, classified by general types of problem 
aieas 

Financial Problems Employment bmeaus (school, Federal, and 
state) and faculty, for assistance in getting pait-time jobs duiing 
school, summei employment, and permanent jobs after leaving 
or giaduating from school 

Deans, faculty, and others, foi special scholarships and loans A 
letter of lecommendation, specific in nature, constitutes an im¬ 
portant part of the referral 

Vocational Problems, Special collections of books and magazmes 
in tlie libraiy concerning cmient vocational mformation 
Membeis of the faculty, community leadeis, business and profes¬ 
sional men, foi vocational mfoimation 
Faculty membeis, to leview the student’s vocational qualifications, 
as diagnosed by the counselor 

Staff clmics (in the chnical type of guidance organization), to re¬ 
view the counselor’s diagnosis and lecommendations 
Special couises in group guidance deahng with occupational in- 
foimation and problems of how to secuie employment 
Special vocational conferences sponsored by school oi college in co¬ 
operation with seivice clubs, eg., Kiwanis and Rotary 
Registration in school and college courses as a tryout diagnosis of 
aptitude, eg, drawing and art courses to determine art abihty 
Educational Problems Registration adviseis, piincipal or dean, 
faculty advisers, for mfoimation about courses of study and re¬ 
quired preiequisites 

“How to Study’’ courses, for speciahzed assistance m developing 
effective study habits 

Faculty membeis, foi special assistance or for recommendation of 
tutors m deficient subjects 

Faculty advisers, for explanation of relationships of specific subjects 
to preparation for student’s vocational goal 
Teacheis, administiatois, parents, and fraternity president, foi col¬ 
lege students, for information about student’s study habits, scho¬ 
lastic motivation, and achievement 
Registrar or principal, for official tianscnpt of student’s grades 

Adapted from an analysis of 2,053 cases of university students See 
E G Willinmson and E. S Bordin, “An Analytical Description of Student 
Counsehug” Educational and Psychological Measwement, Vol I, No 4, 
pp 351-852, 1941 
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Deans or principal, for permission to ariange a special sequence of 
subjects moie m Ime with the student’s needs, aptitudes, and in¬ 
terests than IS die standaid lequued sequence 

Psychologist, for special diagnosis of leading disabilities and for 
remedial training 

Paients, for assistance in getting students to select couises in line 
with aptitude 

Social-personal-emotlonal Problems Deans, principals, and others, 
for mfoimation about disciplmaiy action 

Supervisois and deans, and student presidents m chaige of extia- 
curricular activities, for assistance in getting the student into ac¬ 
tivities in line with his avocational and vocational inteiests and loi 
giving the student opportunity to develop satisfying social adjust¬ 
ment, relationships, and shills 

Interviews by tlie counselor with paients to get cooperation m re¬ 
habilitating students with emotional and social problems 

Psychologist and psychiatiist, foi specialized tieatment of seiious 
emotional conflicts 

Parents foi assistance in changing student’s enviionment Ihiough 
transfer to a more appiopnate school; and for changing the psy¬ 
chological conditions in the home which have led to conflicts be¬ 
tween the student and Ins paients 

Speech clinic for specialized diagnosis of speech disabilities and for 
remedial tiaining 

Health Pwhlems School or family physician or college health serv¬ 
ice, for treatment of illnesses or physical deficiencies, excessive 
fabgue, etc 

State Department of Rehabilitation, foi financial assistance and for 
aid m getting permanent employment 

Paients, for assistance in getting students to maintain healtli by 
diet, adequate rest, etc 

Instmctois in physical education, for special corrective exercises for 
posture, muscular disabihty, etc 

Supeivisor of physical education or intiamural athletics, foi intro¬ 
duction to recieational sports 

Summary 

In this chapter we have outlined the interviewing proceduies 
sed by the counseloi in prepaiing the student for the piograms 
f action growing out of the diagnosis. We have also outlined 
be steps and techniques in the counseling piocedure. These 
schniques must be based upon a dependable diagnosis of the 
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student’s individuality. Tins undei standing is not achieved 
through the prevalent method of uncritical self-analysis by the 
student or by a cursoiy inteiview with an untrained counselor. 
Without dependable diagnosis, the program of action developed 
by the student and the counseloi as a means of achieving adjust¬ 
ment may be inappropriate to his needs The counselor’s tech¬ 
niques include those used in the interview, cultivating self-un¬ 
derstanding, advising or planning a piogiam of action, canying 
out the program, and lefeiimg the student to other personnel 
workers. 


I 



Chapter 10. THE COUNSELOR’S PSYCEIOLOGICAL 
BACKGROUND 


Since much of personnel woih is psychological in nature, it 
may piove helpful to search the literature of psychology and 
otliei fields of knowledge foi certain facts and piinciples relevant 
to tlie task of the counselor Such a psychological background 
will give the counselor a point of view and much of the infoima- 
tion needed in both diagnosing and counseling. Foi example, 
the statement by a student that he wants to become a doctor 
immediately recalls to the psychologically trained counselor that 
successful medical workers occupy a position high in the hierarchy 
of occupations, and that high intelligence is necessary to a career 
in medicine The counselor immediately begins to scrutinize 
tire student’s qualifications for such a ‘liigh” occupation. The 
facts of the occupational intelligence hierarchy “condition” the 
counselor’s pioceduies m diagnosing and counseling the student 
The more a counselor has immersed himself in knowledge of 
the psychological and economic natme of occupations and in 
empiiical and statistical data on requued abilities, the richer will 
be his associations regarding the possible meanings, implications, 
and recommendations when confionled by a student and his test 
profile and case data. 

The facts and principles to be discussed briefly in the follow¬ 
ing pages constitute the mtellectual backgiound of the coun¬ 
selor. He should have so immeised himself m the results of 
psychological leseaich and theoiy that he is able to aid the 
'student to watch for ceitam signs or symptoms of adjustment 
and maladjustment. He should acquue the habit of looking 
behind the surface of facts or characteiistics His reading and 
experience have taught him that certain situations oi conditions 
are sometimes indicators of particulai problems, actual or poten¬ 
tial. He has acquired a suspicion of popular causes of malad- 
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justments. His psychological training has induced a conviction 
that the logic and methodology of science (when propeily ap¬ 
plied) are more likely to yield dependable understanding than 
are the methods of character analysis and so-called common sense. 
Lastly, his clinical and experimental training has taught him that 
psychological laws hold tine only foi specified and restricted 
conditions and that tlie student must synthesize case data to infer 
correctly whether the conditions are sufficiently identical with 
those from which laws were derived to warrant application to 
the present situation. Thus the clinical counselor approaches his 
task with information, points of view, and skills which differenti¬ 
ate him from the untrained teacher-counselor and from the gen¬ 
eral counselor. An understandmg of this background will pro¬ 
vide an explanation of how the trained counselor functions. It 
will also suggest the desirable type of training for counselors, 
not in terms of formal requirements of hours and credits in gradu¬ 
ate work, but in terms of the content of such courses of study 

These impoitant facts and principles will be discussed under 
five major headings’ (1) science and peisonnel work; (2) un¬ 
scientific methods of diagnosing, (3) understanding the world of 
work; (4) neglected factors in educational counseling; and (5) 
language as technique in counseling. 

Science and Personnel Work 

Measuring Human Characteristics. Counselors accept the 
yardstick as a moie accurate method of measuiing height than 
the technique of estimating or comparison with tire variable but 
venerable "King’s foreaim” But the measurement of mental 
characteristics hy psychological tests is still viewed with suspicion 
by many persons, scientists as well as laymen. Such mdividuals 
prefer to estimate mtelligence, for example, by the mteiview 
and conversation method, lather than by the psychological test 
metliod. 

The arguments of Thorndike should have setded the case for 
measurement in 1921, but shades of doubt still seem to persist. 
As Thorndike^ concludes. “Whatever exists, exists in some 

^ Edward L. Thorndike, “Measurement m Education.” Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 22, p. 379, November, 1921. 
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amount To measure it is simply to know its vaiying amounts. 
, . , If any virtue is woith. seeking, we shall seek it more eagerly 
the moie we know and measure it. It does not dignify man to 
make a mystciy of him.” 

Allport ^ has summarized this measuiement point of view as 
follows: 

Personality is so complex a thing that eveiy legitimate method must 
be employed in its study. Excluded only aie those fallacious ways 
that science has long since learned to avoid: heaisay, piejudiced ob¬ 
servation, impiessive coincidence, the overweighted single instance, 
old wives’ tales, question-begging inductions and deductions, and tho 
hke. Such methods aie used by charlatan characteiologies (astrol¬ 
ogy, numerology, palmistiy, and cranioscopy) as well as in unciitical 
everyday discourse They lead nowhere. But apart from tliese, there 
aie a great many legiUmate methods of studying peisonality, each 
with a propel place in the aimamentaiium of the psychologist. 

The basic method in psychology is the same as tliat employed by 
common sense, viz, obsei miion of a datum, coupled with intei preta- 
tion of its significance. The only dififeience is that psychology or¬ 
dinarily follows the lead of the older sciences and makes use of in¬ 
genious and conh oiled techniques foi seeming obsei vations noimally 
not available to the layman, and in inleipietatioii jisychology is hedged 
in with vaiious rules of evidence and logic which do not bind the 
layman or artist. 

These principles of measuiement may be applied to the test¬ 
ing method. Despite the apparent foolishness of paper and pen¬ 
cil tests of mental tiaits (some of them do look to be easy enough 
for eveiy normal peison to answer them coirectly), the test of 
then validity is to be found not in a superficial inspection but 
in an empiiical and statistical tiial. The intelligence tests, fhe 
scholasbc-achievement tests, and the special-abilities tests [e.g, 
clerical aptitude and mechanical abilities), when put to this 
statistical test, have proved theii value for yielding dependable 
diagnoses Although tests in the personality field have not yet 
been subjected to as careful experimental tiyout, yet the results 
thus far justify the conclusion that the test method will piove to 
be adaptable to the measuiement of many elusive but impoitant 
personality traits, 

W Allpoit, Personalitu. A Psychological Intel preiaMon. New York 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1937, p 369 
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The counseloi appioaches the task of diagnosing a student’s 
problem with an undei standing of the voluminous lecoid of 
scientific attempts to apply measmement techniques to human 
chaiacteiistics. He knows that this methodology is more de¬ 
pendable than mere impressions and estimates, and he is con¬ 
vinced that the measurement method, when used with safeguards 
foi its weaknesses and limitations, will yield dependable bases 
for diagnosing. Without such an altitude, the client and the 
counselor will be unable to differentiate between dependable 
facts and vague impressions. With this point of view, they will 
seek verification of impressions lather than depend upon meie 
unsuppoited assumptions of validity. The counselor in paiticulai 
will be suspicious of meie veibahzations as dependable evidence 
of validity Opeiating upon Thorndike’s theoiem, the counselor 
will recognize the difference between measurement by means of a 
dependable yaidstick and those vague impressions and estimates 
which chaiacteiize the diagnoses made by unpsychological coun¬ 
selors. Although a clinician may be forced to use estimates in 
many aieas of diagnosing, since dependable yaidsticks aie few 
in number, he will not confuse the two; i.e., he will recognize 
the errors and limitations inherent in his impressions. The 
lecogmtion that he is forced to use impressions will in itself guaid 
him from being dogmatic in his diagnosis. Rather, he will pro¬ 
vide a measure of probability for his estimates and seek to re¬ 
duce the extent of his errors by check and lecheck, In othei 
woids he will recognize when he is diagnosing on the basis of 
guesses and estimates and when he is using dependable facts 
yielded by measmement 

In applying the piinciplo of measurement, the trained coun¬ 
selor will recognize that each student must be diagnosed and 
counseled as a unique individual with a unique background 
But to understand tliis uniqueness, he must first undei stand 
the student’s deviations from, or similarities to, other students 
of similar educational status. This piinciple of human measuie- 
ment is so univeisally accepted and used that it needs no 
elaboration. It underlies the measurement of every human 
trait All such measurement is relative to the scores of the 
individuals measured. But the mterpietation of all test scores 
and of all items on a test must be made m terms of tlie peculiaiity 
of an individual’s own unique background. No test can be inter- 
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preted mechanically and given the same average weight for all 
individuals. The measurement of all individuals must be uni¬ 
form if the iesults aie to be applicable to all If the yardstick 
vanes m length from one individual to anothei, llien the results 
are meaningless. Measurement must be umfoim, but the inter¬ 
pretation must be made for each individual in teims of his back¬ 
ground. Before any inteipretations can be made, theie must be 
a noini by whidi to measure the deviation of one individual fiom 
anoihei and from the group aveiage. 

Cause and Effect Relationships. Tire counselor with a psycho¬ 
logical background will not be induced to diagnose causes of 
pioblems on the basis of meie contiguity in time and space ® 
In other woids, he will not infei that a particular student has 
emotional immatuiity and instability merely because he happens 
to be an only child oi that his paients haye been sepaialed. He 
will not caielessly infei a causal relationship betv/een extracur- 
iiculai activities and scholaiship meiely because one failing 
student pailicipated to excess. Causal i elationships aie not 
identified oi established by the meie association of two chaiacter- 
istics. The counselor must discover whethei scholastic deficiency 
occuis more or less fiequently among students who participate in 
no activities, or whether a third variable opeiates to produce this 
appaient relationship, 

Paienthetically, it is always amusing as weU as disluibing to 
attend educational meetings and heai debates on scholastic rules 
and regulations. Faculty members who are most rigorous in rul¬ 
ing out flimsy evidence in their peisonal research m chemistry, 
zoology, physics, etc., often argue foi generalizations on the basis 
of one student who happened to exhibit the two characteristics 
under discussion. For example, one science teacbei argued for 
the curtailment of extiacuiiicular activities because they inter¬ 
fered with studies. He offered as evidence foi tliis causality the 
stoiies of a few students he had investigated and found to he low 
in then studies and also very active m social affairs, student 
oflSces, etc He needed but one oi two cases to prove causality 
He overlooked the well-known fact tliat careful investigations 
show a trend for high grades to bo associated with extensive 

® See Allport’s discussion of Lewm’s differentiation between “genotype” 
and “phenotype” causality Ibid, pp. 16, 86, 324-326 
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paiticipation and for both factors to be associated with high in¬ 
telligence.''' 

The counselor will not jump to the conclusion that a particular 
problem is necessaiily caused by a particular set of conditions 
present in a particular student’s case history. He will have in 
mind, to assist him in avoiding such hasty generalizations, numer¬ 
ous studies on large populations. He will look for the negative- 
plus type of evidence befoie accepting the plus-plus type. In¬ 
stances of dissociation will carry as much weight with him as 
will positive instances. He will know the dangers of generaliz¬ 
ing from one instance, experience, or case, even though his own 
personal experiences are m line with, what he sees in the student’s 
case history. Indeed, he will be suspicious of generalizations of 
causality supported by the type of evidence intioduced by the 
remark, “I know a man who . . .” 

Paiticulaily will the psychologically minded counselor be sus¬ 
picious of “logical” evidence biought forth to support geneializa- 
tions of causality. He will know that observational evidence must 
be used in the absence of scientifically derived facts; but he will 
want to preface the generalization by the phrase “tentative, sub¬ 
ject to revision when more dependable evidence is derived from 
experimentation.” He will know that personal experiences are 
tiicky and shifty bases for generahzations because the conditions 
are seldom duphcated from one individual to another and because 
of the unreliability of memory and interpretations of recalled ob¬ 
servations. In other words, he will seek to be as rigorous in 
accepting evidence from personal experiences as is the scientist 
m his laboratory experiments. 

In approaching the task of diagnosing, the counselor will be 
looking for dependable evidence upon which to base a diagnosis 
of the causes of the client’s problems. He may be forced to accept 
as evidence, hearsay reports, vague impressions, or gossip, but 
he wiU. not be so fai confused m his thinking as to assume that 
all information is dependable per se, independent of its oiigin and 
means of collection He will scrutinize the origins of data as care¬ 
fully as he does the data themselves, knowing full well that the 
logic of science must be applied outside of the laboratory as well 

*F. Stuart Chapin and O Myking Mehus, Extracmncular Activities at 
the University of Minnesota Minneapolis. University of Minnesota Press, 
1929, pp 64-^78. 
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as within. Therefore, he will have so immersed himself m the 
reseaich liteiature of human measmement that he will he able to 
“spot” quickly situations which appear to be contradictory to 
established causality. He will not accept the tiansfei of the 
authority of opinion from one field to another because authority 
or reputation as a scientist in one field may not be transfer led to 
a totally different field of life. A lifetime of dependable and 
authoritative research in one realm of knowledge does not, ipso 
facto, permit the making of dependable genei alizations in another 
and independent field. Indeed the counselor will lecognize the 
tendency of some reputable scientists to speak with assumed 
autlionty in all fields of knowledge except their own, in. which 
they are commendably cautious. 

Clinical Work as the Application of Group Statistics. The 
counselor with psychological insight will recognize that the art 
of diagnosing consists, m part, of the application of statistics, 
concepts, hypotheses, and generalizations derived from the study 
of a group, to particular individuals who may or may not be 
similar to the individual client at hand. The physicist derives 
from his studies genei ahzations applicable only when the peculiar 
conditions of his expeiimeut obtain. In other words, a law is a 
statement of what happens when such and such conditions ob¬ 
tain. Now in the field of human adjustments, reseaich workers 
have discoveied dependable genei alizations which weie derived 
fiom, and hold true only for, particular conditions. Still, many 
counselors apply these psychological laws caielessly to any and 
all conditions. In contrast, the tiamed counselor searches for a 
dependable understanding of a client’s conditions befoie con¬ 
cluding that such and such a generalization holds true foi that 
particular student. 

An illustration will clarify this point. Numerous investiga¬ 
tions have shown that test-retests of the intelligence of chddien 
leveal a tendency for IQ’s to be relatively (or remarkably) con¬ 
stant since the average change appioximates but five points in IQ 
Oblivious to the fact that oveiy average has its standard devia¬ 
tion, many counselois operate on the false premise that this gen¬ 
eralization means that eveiy child will be found to vary no more 
than five points Forgotten are the many children who varied 
more than five points Obviously a counselor should not infer 
that every child will resemble the average tendency of the gioup 
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upon winch the geneialization was established. Every member 
of a gioup is not identical with every other membei In apply, 
mg gioup statistics to an. individual, counselois often opeiate 
upon the assumption that theie aie no individual diffeiences, 
that everyone falls at the average, and that the standard devia¬ 
tion IS a figment of tlie statisticians imagination, oi merely a sec¬ 
tion of a textbook not to be found in everyday life. 

The group norm, or average tendency, should be used as a 
point of depaituie for individuahzed application of the generali¬ 
zation, with appiopiiate modification of that group tendency to 
fit the individuars peculiar conditions which diffeientiate him 
fiom fire group and, as a result, make group statistics partly in¬ 
applicable. 

This note of warning is particularly relevant for that phase of 
personnel work which involves the prediction of scholarship. 
Usually counselors base then diagnosis of educability upon the 
coefficient of coiielation between test scores and giades. This 
statistical generalization of relationship masks certain important 
modifications of tliat lelationship applicable to students on differ¬ 
ent levels of tested Aptitudes An inspection of the scatter graph 
itself will usually reveal two significant corollaries: (1) a very 
large percentage (sometimes 50 per cent) of high-aptitude stu¬ 
dents (frequently men) receive average, or lower than average, 
giades; and (2) a very small percentage of low-aptitude students 
receive aveiage, oi higher than average, grades Thus an under¬ 
standing of these two modifications of the generalized relation¬ 
ship will cause the counseloi to be more cautious in predicting 
success merely on the basis of a high test scoie and correspond¬ 
ingly moie positive (but not dogmatic) in predicting failure (or 
unsatisfactory standing) for students with very low test scores 
Additional study of students will influence the counselor in other 
ways to be discriminating m applying group generalizations to 
particular students. Statistical constants are the starting point 
and not the end step m mdividuahzed diagnoses 

The psychologists discovered nidividual differences and built 
tlieir science upon that principle. They should, therefore, be the 
last to apply blanket generalizations to everyone regardless of 
individual differences. The group norm, average, or tendency 
IS a point of departure in individualized diagnosing—a point of 
depaiture and not an anchor. The application of group statistics 
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to individuals, an essential step in diagnosing, is not based upon 
the assumption of the identity of all individuals. Psychological 
laws can hold true only foi paiticularized sets of conditions, for 
dissimilar conditions these laws do not opeiate. To attempt to 
foice all individuals to confoim to the gioup tendency regard¬ 
less of idiosyncrasies is to violate the logic of science, the doc- 
tiine of individual diffeieiices, and the psychology of individual¬ 
ity 

Clinical Work as the Diagnosis of Individuality A most sig¬ 
nificant stimulus for tlie counseloi’s professional oiientation as 
well as a reorientation in Ins conception of the purpose and 
methodology of his diagnosing is to be found in Allpoit’s woik 
The relevancy of this point of view foi counseling can best be 
illustrated by means of the following quotations. 

With legaid to the necessary modification of methodology in 
diagnosing individuality as conhasted with understanding of 
mmd in geneial,” Allpoit writes. “ 

Geneial laws have value m depicting the common gioiind upon 
which all individual minds meet But this common ground is really a 
no-man’s land, When the investigator turns his eyes upon tire in¬ 
dividual, he finds that in him all laws aie modified, or as Wundt would 
have It, exceptions always occur But a moie liberal interpretation of 
the nature of law, consideimg it to be my uniformity that ts obseived 
tn the natural order, is equally possible. In this sense, each peison by 
himself is actually a special law of natuie, so too is any stiuctural oc¬ 
currence within the pattern of lus life. Though individuality is never 
twice repeated, it lepresents neverllieless order m natuie If it were 
possible to grasp tlie complex totalities within a single individual life, 
to understand their foimation, recipiocal action, diiectional tendencies, 
and dynamics—even though the discoveiy should have no wider ap- 
plication-it would be an achievement quite as significant as the estah- 
hshment of any common law 

In discussing the hmitalions of factor-analysis methods for 
tlie diagnosing of individuality, Allpoit wiites: ’’ 

An entire population (the laiger die bettsi) is put into tlie 
grinder, and the mixing is so expeit Uiat what comes thiough is a link 
of factors m which eveiy individual has lost hi.s identity His dis¬ 
positions are mixed with everyone else’s dispositions. The factors thus 

® Allport, op. cit 7 /ijcj ^ p 244 

° Ibid, p 21 
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obtained lepresent only average tendencies. Whether a factor is 
really an oiganic disposition in any one individual life is not demon¬ 
strated All one can say for ceitain is that a factor is an empmcaEy 
deiived component of the avemge personality, and drat tire average 
peisonality is a complete abstraction. This objection gams point 
when one icflects that seldom do the factors derived in this way 
resemble the disposibons and tiaits identified by clinical methods when 
the mdimdual is studied intensively 

In leviewing the scientifio methodology for the study of the 
individual’s unique pattern of common traits, Allpoit has this to 
say (his chapter on methods is impressive in teims of the vaiiety 
of methods): ® 

The methods for establishing a trait depend upon the kind of 
trait that is the object of mveshgation, whether it be a common trait 
or an individual trait In the latter case, the so-called clinical method 
IS oidinaiily used, especially by psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, consult¬ 
ing psychologists, and writers of case histones The investigator 
makes a sustained study of a particular individual and on the basis of 
personal acquaintance with the case pronounces that such and such 
traits are outstanding. Now, the objection to this method is that it 
lests ultimately upon the “intuition” of the investigator and is without 
the benefit of objective veiification The clinical method stands next 
door to common sense in its rehance on subjective pionouncements 
But in defense of tlie clinical method it may be urged that prolonged 
cntical piobing of many-sided mateiial, even though executed by a 
single mind without external checks, tends to be self-validating Er¬ 
roneous first impressions are ti anscended and the true pattern emerges 
with acquaintance. This line of defense does not, of comse, justify 
aU dogmatic assertions conceimng traits, nor does it deny the mherent 
danger of subjective diagnosis. It merely hints at tire fact (more fully 
discussed in Chapters XIV and XIX) that direct, syntlretic judgments 
have their place even in scientific studies of personality. 

It should be apparent from the preceding quotations that All¬ 
port has contributed to the development of a theoretical basis for 
peisonnel work But counselors will note that he weakened his 
contribution by isolating the individual from the group. If the 
statistician and psychologist have lost sight of the individual in 
the group, it is equally hue that many clinicians have foigotteii 
that the individual is a member of a group and must be studied as 

® Ibid, pp 814-315. 
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such. Eithei extreme point of view will lead the counselor to in- 
accuiate diagnosis These two extiemes must be synthesized. 

While it is of die veiy essence of personnel woik that it at¬ 
tempts to understand the individuality of each student, yet it is 
apparent that counselois cannot be content with the self-con¬ 
tained validity of that diagnosis or with the lack of refeience to 
die fact that the individual lives, operates, and competes with 
other individuals. For this reason, it becomes necessary, as an 
essential step in the diagnosing of individuality, to compare an in¬ 
dividual with other individuals with whom he competes and to 
whom he must adjust. This indioiduality in the group must be the 
counselor’s concern. Therefore, group norms are necessary tools 
in diagnosing individuality. Norms may be used not only for self- 
compaiisons but ertually as much foi intercompaiisons with other 
individualities. Thus we aiiive again at the need for the coun¬ 
selor to study “mind in general.” But this necessity does not con¬ 
tradict Allpoit’s contention that methods of studying “mind in 
general” mask the very uniqueness oi individuality which the 
counselor must understand. Individuality must be understood not 
only by intiaindividual diagnosis but also in teims of differentia¬ 
tion from other individualities, winch diEeientiation gives mean¬ 
ing to the uniqueness of the individual In this sense, to use a 
group norm as a point of reference serves to heighten the individ¬ 
uality of the student® But, as Allport points out, this type of 
differentiation is now possible only for separate traits since no 
statistical methods now permit comparison (or measurement) of 
the pattern of an individual’s traits, either common or individual. 

The above corollary to Allpoit’s pomt of view is particularly 
necessary in those phases of personnel work wheiein piedictions 
are made with regaid to competition and adjustment involving 
an aibitraiy standard set up in terms of “common” tiaits. Fiom 
this viewpoint of exteinal adjustments, tests of common traits 
(not individuality) are necessary and valid and yield indispen¬ 
sable data for piediction, smee a student must meet the minimum 
group standard m a common trait if he is to adjust successfully 
His individuality per se is important to a valid diagnosis, but it 
may not always be useful in compensating for deficiencies m 

® The need for this corollary to his geneial thesis is partially admitted by 
Allport Ibid, pp 397-398, 402, 549, 562 
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common tiaits. For example, tbe individuality of the peisonality 
pattern of a low-aptitude student may be inteiesting and diffei- 
ent from that of a higb-aptitude student, but tbe former still 
will not meet the gioup standard in the common tiait, aptitude. 
In odiei words, individuality will not always compensate for 
deficiencies in necessaiy common tiaits. Theiefore the group 
noim of common tiaits (which admittedly ignoies the unique¬ 
ness of the individual’s pattern) is necessaiy as a point of lefer- 
ence and comparison in diagnoses and prediction for inteiin- 
dividual competition as judged by group standards. The in¬ 
dividual does not adjust to himself alone but to the gioup as 
well This is a condition as much ignored by some clinicians 
absorbed with individuality as is the individuality ignored by 
most, if not all, statisticians, group testers, and group predictors. 

The microscopic method of diagnosis cannot be substituted 
for the telescopic when we are dealing with inter individual com¬ 
parisons and competitions. It is true that experimentalists and 
statisticians have lost (ignoied) the individual, but the clinicians 
must beware lest they lose sight of the group Essentially, what 
the personnel woiher needs is a point of view and a method (or 
methods) by which he can diagnose the individuality of the 
student superimposed upon the group pattern The fact that we 
have as yet only inadequate experimental and statistical meth¬ 
ods for diagnosing the pattern of individuality does not deter the 
clinician (as it does the expeiimentalist and statistician) from 
using the cruder methods available. Allpoit has ably presented 
the basis for the chiiiciaiTs mediods of diagnosing. Peisonnel 
woilcers must recognize that students aie faced with the necessity 
for adjusting to arbitraly (variable and usually umeliable) stand¬ 
ards set up in terms of common traits and with too little regard 
for factors in individuality which often compensate for deficien¬ 
cies m common tiaits. Theiefore the function of peisonnel work¬ 
ers must be to judge whether individuality compensates for de¬ 
ficiencies in common traits. If such is the case, a prognosis of 
successful adjustment is made despite a deficiency m group traits 
Undoubtedly some students with low general aptitude succeed 
nonetlieless because of compensatoiy individual traits, such as 

’■“Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts New York. Harper & Brothers, 
1948, Chaps 3 to 5, pp. 43-83 
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diive, which aie masked, ignoied, or aveiaged by coaise gioup 
norms. 

Individual and Trait Diffe7ences. The counselor’s knowledge 
of individual dilleiences should be as extensive as is the le- 
seaich liteiatuie on this topic. Although such differences weie 
recognized long befoie measuiing insliuments weie constructed, 
yet these yardsticks have yielded refinements of oui knowledge 
The counseloi must expect to find a wide range of such differences 
on every educational level, in every type of occupation, and in 
eveiy phase of life adjustments. While tire extremely low-ap- 
titude individual is eliminated from entrance to the highei educa¬ 
tional levels, yet we must not assume identity in tire aptitude of 
diose who remain. The same condition obtains in eveiy occupa¬ 
tion, the extiemely incompetent aie eliminated, but a wide range 
of diffeiences in ability is found among the successful woikers 
This anomalous situation is probably caused by the fact that no 
task in the classioom or in a job is performed by one type of 
ability alone, although one type may be of more impoitance than 
otlrers. An individual may in part compensate for a low amount 
of a necessary ability by the utilization of that amount in a very 
efficient and vigorous manner or by the utilization of i elated 
abilities of which he possesses a higher degree For example, 
many researches have indicated that students with low or medi¬ 
ocre intelligence may still receive high giades by the vigoious 
and efficient use of that ability (oftentimes with little time de¬ 
voted to other activities) or by the use of compensatory abilities 
such as social intelligence, seeming alertness, rote memorizing of 
the teacher’s words, or by other techniques often latlier inele¬ 
gantly referred to as “apple polishmg.” 

If we apply the concept of individual differences, lefeiiing to 
tire manner m winch people differ from one another with legaid 
to a particular ability, to the amounts of different abilities pos¬ 
sessed by a paiticular individual, then we find ourselves con¬ 
fronted by a different set of facts associated with the concept of 
trait differences,^^ Just as individuals differ from one anotlrei m 

In part, Allport uses the term “individuality” to refer to what have been 
called trait differences. Crawford and Buinhani, and Wolf use Kelley’s 
term “idiosyncrasies” in the same sense. See Tiuman L. Kelley, Intel preia- 
tion of Educdtional Measutetnents Yonkers, NY Woild Book Company, 
1927 Albert B Crawford and Paul S. Burnham, “Forecasting College 
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the amount o£ a particular ability, in like manner, but to a lesser 
extent, does an individual differ within himself with regard to the 
amounts of diffeient kinds of abilities he possesses. For example, 
we do not find that every individual secures equivalent scoies 
on tests of intelligence, musical ability, and mechanical ability. 
Individuals tend to diffei within themselves with regard to the 
amount of different abilities possessed 

The counseloi should expect to find some students who are 
equally high in all abilities, some students who aie average in all 
abilities, and some who aie low in a few abilities, high in others, 
and average in still others In other woids, we cannot expect to 
discover that every student has the same amount of aU abilities. 
If that weie tine, then we could diagnose all abihties simply by 
givmg a test of any one ability on the assumption that all abilities 
are peifectly interi elated. 

Wilde space does not peimit extended discussion, yet we may 
mention that the concepts of tiait diffeiences and unique abilities 
rest upon certain sources of evidence Piist, is tire evidence 
derived from studies of the intercorrelation of tests of different 
abilities and the isolation of pnmaiy traits by factor analysis, 
While tliese coiielations are not zero in magnitude, they raiely 
exceed ,80. Sometimes it is contended that there are no special 
abilities (and theiefoie no trait differences) because Terman 
found that, on the average, gifted chddien excel non gifted chib 
dien in all abilities and traits. But these gifted children were 
gifted in many abilities, not just one. In other words, it is 
contended, because a highly selected population of children was 
uniformly high, on the average, in aU tiaits, that there aie no 
unique traits. This evidence is no more amazing or relevant to 
our problem than is the equally well-established fact that feeble- 
mmded children aie, on the average, equally low in all abilities. 


Achievement" Part I, Geneial Considerations in the Measurement of 
Academic Promise, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940, pp. 243- 
248 Ralph R, WoH, Differential Foiecasts of Achievement and Their Use 
in Educational Counseling Psychological Monographs, XXXI, No. 1, Whole 
No. 227, 1939 Cecil H Brolyer, “General Report on tlie Scholastic Aptitude 
Test” Annual Reports of the Secretaiy New York: College Entrance 
Exammation Board, 1931-1935. 

L Hull, Aptitude Testing Yonkers, NY • World Book Company, 
1928, pp 36-49 See also Crawford and Burnham, op, cit,. Wolf, op cit, 
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To base a sweeping generalization upon the characteristics of 
a highly selected population is to identify the homogeneous part 
with tlie heteiogeneous whole 

That a few "straight A” students are equally good in all sub¬ 
jects in high school or college is equally iiielevant evidence It 
has been established by many studies that the traditional aca¬ 
demic courses aie made up of subject matter pnmanly intellectual 
in character. Different academic courses require the same type 
of ability, viz., abstract intelligence. Hence to discover that high 
intelligence leads, in many cases, to faiily uniform achievement 
m academic subjects (excepting, of comse, differences caused by 
diffeienbal motivation in different subjects) is no startling dis¬ 
covery. If, on the other hand, we found that each student 
achieved on the same level, assuming that giades aie perfect in¬ 
dexes of aptitudes, high or low, in such dissimilar subjects as 
diawmg, French, and music, tlieu we might conclude tliat there 
IS but one type of ability. As a matter of fact one investigation 
showed that the average intercoiielation among aits college 
giades was .66, which does not indicate equal and uniform 
achievement even witliin such a relatively homogeneous cur- 
iiculum. Piobably most students are not uniform and well 
rounded with legaid either to abilities or achievement.^® A few 
straight A students aie insufficient evidence for generalizations 
applied to all students. 

Thuistone’s isolation of seven prunaiy abilities by the method 
of factor analysis is further (and. lefined) evidence of the fact of 
unique aptitudes. These have been named: number facility; 
word fluency, visualizing ability; memory; perceptual speed, in¬ 
duction; and verbal reasoning. But the diffeiential significance 
(or validity) of these primary abilities for certain types of work, 
such as school courses, has not as yet been deteimined. How¬ 
ever, unless the criteria of teacheis’ marks are in themselves un¬ 
differentiated (through common errois of judgment or the homo- 
geneity of content of course), these unique oi primary abihties 
should permit us to make refined and differential diagnoses as far 
as abilities are concerned in success. 


Besides ability patterns, there aie also patterns of interests and 
personality traits which need to be measuied. We aheady know 

SnW f^ Rogers, "The Rehability of College Grades ” School and 
Society, Vol 45. pp. 758-760, May 29, 1937. 
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fiom the work of Strong and Thuistone that there are unique or 
differential patterns of occupational interests Guilfoid has 
shown that there are unique oi differential patterns of per¬ 
sonality traits with regard to introversion. Other research may 
yield more primary traits of personality.^^ 

Unscientific Methods of Diagnosing 

The relationship of scienbfic methods to personnel work was 
discussed in the above section of this chapter. A number of 
adaptations of this method must be made by the counselor in his 
attempts to undeistand the individuahty of a student But the 
effective counselor must do more; he must recognize and avoid 
unscientific methods of diagnosing. These are the get-rich-quick 
methods of iiiational tliinking and character analysis 

The hrationahty of Thinking. Counselors often operate on the 
assumption tliat students are able to think clearly, logically, and 
accurately, especially about tlieu* emotional experiences, abilities, 
and occupational ambitions Tins assumption fails to take into 
account the suggestions coming from abnormal psychology, es¬ 
pecially from psychoanalysis, that man is essentially an irrational 
animal. Actually counselors cannot assume that a student will 
always undeistand or leveal his emotional conflicts, especially if 
by so doing he wiU present himself in an unfavorable manner 

14 Edwaid K. Strong, Jr., “The Vocational Inteiest Test ” Occupations, 
Vol 12, pp 49-56, Apul, 1934 “Classification of Occupations by Interests ” 
Peisonnel Jomml, Vol 12, pp SOl-313, April, 1934 

Edward K Strong, Jr, Vocational Inteiests of Men and Women Stan¬ 
ford Univeisity, Calif Stanfoid University Press, 1948, Chaps 10-14 

L. L Thurstone, “Factoiial Isolation of Primary Abilities." Psychomet- 
Hlca, Vol 1, pp. 175-182, 1936 

J P Guilfoid, Pstjchometiio Methods New York- McGraw-HiU Book 
Company, Inc , 1936, pp 451, 510-512 

15 “Psychotherapy cannot rely on the mytli of the omnipotence of tlie 
rational In tlieiapy as in life, the irrationals are met, and they cannot be 
eradicated by appeals to leason They must be lesolved by patient use of 
free association or semi-free association, by release through abreaction, and 
by the msight and the new perspectives that come tlirougli a clariflcntion 
of tlie transference and from a breakdown of resistance." Kenneth E Appel, 
“Psychiatric Therapy” Chap 34 m Peisonality and the Behavior Disordeis, 
J MeV Hunt, editor. New York. The Ronald Press Company, 1944, 
p 1157. 
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The tendency to put one’s best foot foiwaid is too well known 
and too univeisally piacticed to be ignoied. If a student could 
diagnose his own emotional pioblems, he would have little need 
of the counseloi’s seivices 

Freud has summaiized this point of view in i elation to psycho¬ 
analysis as follows. 

Theie is knowing and knowing, they are not always the same tiling. 
Tlieie aie vanous kmds of knowing, which psychologically aie not by 
any means of equal value . . . Knowing on the pait of the physician 
IS not the same thing as knowing on the paiL of the patient and does 
not have the same effect When the physician conveys Ins knowl¬ 
edge to the patient by telling him what he knows, it has effect. No, 
It would be incorrect to say tliat. It does not have the effect of chs- 
peising the symptoms; but it has a diffeient one, it sets the analysis 
in motion, and the first result of this is often an eneigetic denial. The 
patient has learned something that he did not know bcfoie—tire mean¬ 
ing of his symptom—and yet he knows it as little as evei. Thus we 
discovei tliat thcie is moie than one kind of ignoiance. It lequnes a 
consideiable degiee of insight and undeistanding of psychological 
matteis in Older to see in what the dilfeience consists But the 
proposition that symptoms vanish with the acquisition of knowledge 
of tlieir meaning lemains tiue, nevei tireless The necessaiy condition 
IS that the loiowledge must be founded upon an inner change in the 
patient which can only come about by a mental opeiation diiected to 
that end. 

Especially should the counselor be wary of the student’s edu¬ 
cational and vocational ambitions Veiy frequently, students arm 
high vocationally, hoping to appropriate to themselves the per¬ 
quisites of the higher professions Thus a student wants to be a 
doctor in order to be well thought of or to be wealthy. The 
student jumps to the conclusion that because he has such motives, 
he must have the requisite abilities to achieve his goal The 
very act of wanting success is assumed to be indicative of ability 
to achieve that goal, and the desire to succeed is assumed to be 
always associated with ability to succeed 

To assume that eveiy adolescent is capable of logical and 
psychological thinking, when both expeiience and experiment 
have shown clearly that even adults do not or cannot think clearly, 
is to ignore some well-estabished facts It is tine that the coun- 

Sigmund Fieud, A General Intiodnctlon to FsychoanaJijsis Garden. 
City, NY Garden City Publishing Company, Inc,, 1943, p 249, 
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selor wants students to attempt to achieve goals which have 
meaning and attractiveness to them, so that they may he self- 
piopelled or motivated. Yet we need not assume that the coun- 
seloi’s role is one of passively hstening to illogical self-analysis, 
psychological blindness to deficiencies in abilities, and irrational 
attempts to cover up these deficiencies by attempting the im¬ 
possible. It is the counselors responsibility to provide oiienta- 
tion which will seive as the basis for a student’s choice of achiev¬ 
able goals. The student chooses, but tire counselor contiibutes 
data and mature judgment such as /wrll increase the probability 
drat the choice will yield the success and satisfaction desired by 
the student. The counselor provrdes the necessary professional 
assistance witliout which the student might wreck his chances 
for security and satisfaction 

Clmracter Analysis^’’ The industrial psychologist has made 
available an extensive body of knowledge concerning false meth¬ 
ods of diagnosing human abilities, which knowledge is unknown 
to some counselors. The methods of diagnosing human abilities 
usually referred to as systems of character analysis have had a 
long and interesting, although misleading, history. Some of these 
systems of analysis are based upon the assumption that person¬ 
ality tiaits and abilities are associated with certain physical traits 
and, therefore, may be diagnosed or niferied by looking at, or 
by measuring, an individual’s physical characteristics. Others are 
still more fantastic. 

We can but briefly review some of these systems of character 
analysis and refer to scientific investigations which have revealed 
the falsity of the claims made for then accuracy. None of these 
systems aie accuiate or valid, although many of them aie used 
widely. Many counselors have been unconsciously using some 
parts of these systems in their work, very few of us are free 
from the tendency to mfer oi diagnose mental oi personality tiaits 
by means of physical appearances We may name a few such 
fallacies observed, to be perfectly safe, we shall state that these 
are false associations of characteristics; 

1. Red hair and emotional instability 

2. Shifty eyes and dishonesty 

^^Haiold E Buitt, Punciples of Employment Psychology New Yorlc 
Harper & Brothers, rev ed, 1942, Chap II 
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8. Weak handshake and lack of will power 

4. Long slender fingers and musical ability 

5 High foiehead and intellectual supeiioiity 

6. Receding chin and lack of will power 

Now we may mention biiefly a few fake systems of character 
analysis which cause errors in judgment. The infoiined counselor 
will have read widely on these and other systems: 

Phrenology, oi the identification of abilities by the contour of the 
features or bumps on the cianium, by the height of the foiehead, 
or by the profile, paiticulaily the chin and the budge of the nose 

Graphology, or the identification of peisonality tiaits by means of 
the style of wilting, i e , the way in which t’s are crossed and a’s 
and o’s aie closed 

Palmistiy, or tlie diagnosis of baits by means of the pattern of lines 
in the palm of the hand, and by the foimation or pattern of the 
fingers and of the whole hand 

Numeiology, or diagnosis by numeiical combinations obtained by 
assigning ceitain numbeis to die letleis of the name and the date 
of buth 

Ashology, which calculates human cliaiactensbcs and destinies 
from the influence of the relative positions of “benefic” and 
"malefic” stars and planets at the yeai, month, day, hour, and 
minute of birtli, and the piogiessive changes in their relation¬ 
ships and dieii influences 

The counselor should be familiar with researches on these sys¬ 
tems of analysis in order that he may not be guilty of using them 
himself and so that he may instruct students and parents about 
these psychological gold biicks. 

Fallacies of Human Judgment. Industiial and educational 
psychologists have made available to die counselor a better un¬ 
derstanding of the pitfalls to be avoided in judging abilities and 
traits.^® Their reseaiches reveal, as does psychoanalysis, the ir¬ 
rationality of human judgments. By statistical techniques the 
psychologist has idenbfied errors in thinking, some of which were 

Guilford, op ctt , pp 272-2T7. 

Edward S Jones, “Subjeclive Evaluations of Personality” Personaliti) 
and the Behavior Disorders, J. MeV Hunt, editor. New York. The Ronald 
Press Company, 1044, Chap 4 

Moms S Viteles, Industrial Psychologtj New York. W W Norton & 
Company, Inc , 1932, pp. 171-179 
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later explained by the psychoanalyst Now these errois in judg¬ 
ing human abilities aie not committed by the novice alone but are 
found m tlie judgments of tiained adults, Theiefoie, it be¬ 
hooves the counselor to be as suspicious of his own judgments 
as he IS of those made by others Knowing the eriois inherent 
m judging abilities will lead to avoidance of them by the coun¬ 
selor and to a moie critical sciutiny of those types of data which 
constitute a method of analyzing tire mtangible but impoitant 
tiaits not yet measurable. 

We shall desciibe biielly a few of these causes of errors of 
judgments in the expectation that the reader will read widely in 
tire references: 

1 The "halo” effect, oi the tendency foi general impressions, 
favorable or unfavorable, to color oi to distoit tire judgments of all 
traits. 

2 The tendency to avoid malang extremely unfavoiable oi ex¬ 
tremely favoiable judgments—erior of cenlial tendency 

3 The tendency foi judgments to be biased, favorably or unfavoi- 
ably, by too long and by too shoit an acquaintance with the indi¬ 
vidual. 

4 The tendency foi accuiacy of judgments to vaiy with the pos¬ 
session, by the person judging, of the trait judged, one must possess 
some degiee of a trait to be able to identify it m otheis 

5. The tendency for variations in accuiacy of ratings from one 
trait to anothei, some trails aie judged moie accuiately than aie others. 

6 The tendency to give similar ratings in traits which seem logi¬ 
cally related 

7 The tendency to be lement m judging, le, to overrate 

8 The personal equation, or tendency of some individuals to judge 
consistently higher or lower than others 

9. Individuals diffei in ability to judge otheis 

10 Rateis disagree because they obseive individuals in different 
situations 

11. Individuals are not self-consistent in their judgments 

12. A person tends to be a better judge of desiiable traits which 
he has than of undesiiable tiaits which he does not have. 

13 Men are more lenient than women m judging otliers 

14 People judge then colleagues more favorably than they judge 
others 

IS. The tendency to overrate members of the same sex 

1®A number of these items were suggested by Guilford’s discussion of 
judgments Op, at 
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16 Judgments are influenced by die purpose for which they aie to 
be used 

17. People use different cnteiia for judging the same trait. 

The stability and reliability of judgments aie increased by the 
pooling of judgments made on the same individual by seveial 
judges. Many of these errors can be avoided only if raters are 
given detailed instructions about the errors and about how rat¬ 
ings are to be made. Investigations show that greatest accuracy 
results when the later is required to state the actual behavior or 
incidents upon which his judgment has been based Requiring 
that evidence shall be given to support the conclusion or judg¬ 
ment undoubtedly forces the rater to be more observant and to 
avoid those biases and prejudices which cannot be justified by 
evidence. This technique is lelevant for the use of the anecdotal 
metliod of lecoiding observations, mteipietations, and judgments 
of intangible personality traits Botli teacheis and counselors 
should record tlie facts upon which judgments of traits are made 
so that otliei workeis may review the evidence and check the 
diagnosis. Human judgments, although necessary, aie very tiicky 
and must not be accepted at face value, regardless of who made 
them. The evidence must be presented along with the judgment. 
If the evidence does not justify the interpretation oi judgment, 
then the lattei must be discaided by the counselor 

Understanding the Wobud of Work 

Most students desne that their studies shall prepare them for 
occupational placement. Thus tliey need assistance in orienting 
tliemselves to an achievable goal, since, as we have pointed out, 
they base their orientation upon assumed abilities The connseloi 
must review each student’s abilities with reference to the re¬ 
quirements of the desiied occupation To perform this service, 
tire counselor must be well informed about the world of woik, 
i e,, he must have a fund of occupational information and know 
the abilities required in different occupations. 

Occupational Information Some counselors know only the 
fiagmentaiy and biased information cuiient in the newspapers, 

Reliable and current information may be found in issues of Occupations 
and the Occupational Index, also in publications of Science Research As¬ 
sociates of Chicago A thorough analysis of the nature and methodology of 
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circulated by hearsay, or given out by local employment man- 
ageis. Little is known about occupational Lends except that 
teaching may be oveicrowded as is shown by the fact that “my 
neighboTs daughter could not get a job teaching although she 
has a state ceitificate.” Counselors who foim conclusions on 
such fragmentary data will be advising students to “stay out of 
teaching, it is overcrowded,” for many years, or until the neigh- 
boi’s daughter gets a job. 

We must admit that even tire best of the available occupational 
mformahon is none too good or complete. But at least we know 
that we cannot depend upon casual sources for dependable m- 
formabon. Too many amateur counselors get their information 
from newspapeis oi from local woikeis who aie inadequately 
informed of everything except then own daily woilc. 

Moreover, to offer to students a course m occupations does not 
represent an improvement in quality or effectiveness unless the in¬ 
structor IS constantly collecting fiom current literature new and 
dependable facts about the constantly shifting conditions of oc¬ 
cupations. These group methods of vocational guidance may 
suffer, as may all group methods of guidance, from a serious erroi 
They may become part and parcel of the traditional educational 
method of curing all ailments by the mass-teaching technique 
We counselors criticize teachers for using the spray method of 


collecting and using occupational information is presented by Carroll L. 
Shartle, in Occupational Information New York Prentice-Hall Inc, 1946. 
Shaitle and Charles D Steward, separately, outlme the topical content of 
counseling courses m “Occupational Information,” and “Labor Market 
Analysis m Vocational Counselmg,” respectively, m The Tiamtng of Voca¬ 
tional Counselors Bureau of Training, War Manpower Commission, Wash¬ 
ington, DCj 1944 For a thorough background of national tiends in oc¬ 
cupation die reader should consult H Dewey Anderson and Percy E 
Davidson, Occupational Trends in the United States Stanfoid University, 
Cahf • Stanford University Press, 1940 For a shorter review of the same 
topic, the reader should consult “Occupational Trends in the United States” 
by Charles D Steward in Enetjehpedia of Vocational Guidance, Oscar J 
Kaplan, editor New York PMosophical Libraiy, Inc, 1948, Vol 11, pp 
021—932 A description of die U S Occupational Outlook Service and refer¬ 
ence to some of its pubhcations is found m the same Encyclopedia, pp 911- 
914, piepared by A F Hinrichs Janet M Hooks has prepaied a help¬ 
ful review of women’s opportunities m Women’s Occupations thiough Seven 
Decades. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 218 Washmgton, D C. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1947 
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teaching en masse, when often we commit the same error by giv¬ 
ing guidance only by the lecture method How can Johnny learn 
about his own abihties by listening to, or even reading, a descrip¬ 
tion of the lawyer’s job^ Abilities cannot be diagnosed by gioup 
teachmg or by learning the nature of a paiticular job. This 
metliod of counseling, as fai as diagnosis is concerned, is as in¬ 
effective and incongiuent with the student personnel point of 
view as IS some of the teaching of academic subject matter. 
When preceded or paialleled by both individual counseling and 
class exeicises in self-appraisal and inteipietation of counseling 
data, group instruction may prove to be useful and effective.^’- 

Hieraichies of Abilities. That occupations differ bodi in types 
and in amounts of required abihties is so well established that 
every counselor should have such facts deeply established in his 
thinlang The discovery that occupations may be arranged 
fiom high to low in terms of the average intelligence of workers 
was first established by psychologists after analyzing data fiom 
die Army Alpha test This hieiarchy has been moie carefully 
established by subsequent researches.^® Tentative and fiag- 
mentary evidence indicates that occupations aie arranged in other 
hieiarchies on the basis of other abilities. Much moie extensive 
research is needed befoie these hierarchies will be established in 
detail. But the counselor must approach his task with an undei- 
standing of the principles of hierarchies and with an understand¬ 
ing of the available facts. 

That there aie hierarchies or levels of training for occupations 
is an additional fact which conditions the counseloi’s frame of 
mind. The fact tliat a veiy small percentage of pupils enrolling 

For a detailed topical outline of such a combined teaching and counsel¬ 
ing approach to the use of occupational uiformation, die reader is referred to 
the following Robert Iloppock, Group Guidance New York McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc, 1949 M E. Hahn, A Syllabus for the Study of Occu¬ 
pations Minneapolis University of Minnesota Press, 1939, Parts I and II 
See also A Design for Geneial Education, American Council on Education 
Studies, Series I, Vol VIII, No 18, pp 180-186 Washington, DC.. 
American Council on Education, June, 1944 

See Arthur P. Dodge, Occupational Ability Patterns. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education 658, New Yoik Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935, for a historical summary of dns concept 

Irving Lorge and Ralph Blau, “Broad Occupational Groupings by In¬ 
telligence Levels,” Occupations, Vol XX. No. 6, pp 419-423, Maich, 1942. 
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in the fiist giade will eventually giaduate fiom college indicates 
that not all have the lequisite geneial abilities to climb to the 
topmost rung of the educational laddei. With the aitiflcially 
uniform and standardized cuiiiculum of lower schools, differential 
abilities are of little use if not positively detiimental for the stu¬ 
dent’s advancement. As one approaches the college level, not 
only IS a higher level of ability required, but the lequiiement 
of differential abilities becomes operative as occupational Pain¬ 
ing becomes more specialized in the professional tiainmg schools, 
such as engineering, chemistry, law, and medicine. 

The same condition holds Pare on the high school level to the 
extent tliat curiiculums aie specialized. At the top the educa¬ 
tional hierarchy becomes not only moie difficult but also moie 
differentiated on the basis of levels and types of abilities Too 
fiequendy teachers and advisers are ignorant of these hierarchies 
in education and accept without question the blanket piescripbon 
tliat all pupils should take the same courses without regard to 
differential abilities and differenPal job requiiements 

Occupational-ability Profiles. The researches of industiial psy¬ 
chologists in establishing uniform, objective, and dependable 
descriptions and specifications of jobs in teims of tire measured 
characteristics and abilities possessed by individuals successfully 
engaged in those jobs led to the development of a new technique 
of selecPng workers. This new technique is the occupational- 
ability profile which may be used by counselors with modifica¬ 
tions necessitated by the age of students and other factors. These 
profiles aie descriptions, or specifications, of the type of workers 
requiied for a particular job in terms of measured abilities rather 
than description in terms of vague and nondifferential personality 
traits Instead of stating that a garage mechanic should have 
"good mechanical ability,” we turn to the occupational-ability 
profiles to discover what is the average score of successful me¬ 
chanics on a standardized test of mechanical ability known to 
measure abilities required for that type of work. 

Unfortunately insufficient lesearch has been done, as yet, in 
this field, and we have available i datively few dependable pro¬ 
files with established national noims foi general use and local 
norms for use m a given locality The counselor will find that 
a careful study of the available research reports will give him 
a point of view, as weU as a techmque, which is more producbve 
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of dependable diagnoses and counseling than are some job 
desciiptions cmrent in occupational literature.^* 

Future reseaicli may reveal functional groupings of occupations 
instead of the thousands of occupational labels current today 
A caieful study of the available litciature on occupational-ability 
pioflles will induce the counselor to search for the requisite 
abilities involved in a paiticular ]ob so that he will give less heed 
to die ineie verbal desciiption of the operations hi duties of the 
job. This search for the abilities inheient in the job will help the 
counselors to see these functional groupings of occupations. In 
advising a student who has high mathematical ability, a coun¬ 
selor wdl see that engineering is not tire only occupation re¬ 
quiring this type of ability; accountancy, statistics, and actuarial 
woilc, to name a few, also lequiie high mathematical ability. 

Neglected Factors in Educational Counseling 

Some counselors are so preoccupied with vocational guidance 
that they fail to oiient students to the moie immediate pioblem of 
achieving success and satisfaction in the classroom Other coun¬ 
selors seek only to adjust the pupil to the educational system and 
fail to attempt modifications of the system itself. Still other 
counselois ignoie the fact that a student lives, not by studies 
alone, hut lathei must achieve a happy balance of diverse and 
conflicting needs and interests. These neglected factors in educa¬ 
tional counseling should become an important part of the coun¬ 
selor’s backgiound. They will be discussed briefly under the 
topics of curiiculai resources, educational waste, mental hygiene, 
and life adjustments. 

Curticuhims as Counseling Resources The informed coun¬ 
selor understands and uses much unofficial and unpublished in¬ 
formation about the educational resources to he utilized in coun¬ 
seling students. The counselor should Be well infoimed about 
the local resources for training for various levels of occupational 
complexity; i e., he should be informed of training schools for 
practical nursing as well as professional nursing, foi the skilled 

W V Bmgliain, in ApUtude and Aptitude Testing, provides a summary 
of the known aptitudes lequiied for a number of occupations 

Ruth Strang, Educational Guidance New York- The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1947 
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trades as well as foi the engineering professions, for minor busi¬ 
ness work as well as for busmess management. Many of his 
students will possess die required type of aptitude but not the 
lequiied leoel of aptitude for the highest occupational level. 
Obviously an effort should be made to help these students shift 
then vocational plans accoidmg to the level of dieii aptitudes 

The counselor should be informed, not only of the printed 
descriptions of couises of study and prerequisite subjects and 
giading standards, but also about his colleagues’ teaching tech¬ 
niques, their foibles and prejudices, as well as the students’ re¬ 
actions. He knows what teachers will piove to be intellectually 
stimulating and tempeiamentaUy sympathetic to a paiticulai stu¬ 
dent and what teacheis levise dieh- lectuie notes once each 
decade. These and many othei local bits of mfoimatioii aie essen¬ 
tial if die counselor is to assist the student to achieve optimum 
adjustment widun the limits of his potentialities. Unfriendly 
Clitics should not conclude that the counselor seeks devious ways 
of registeiing students m “easy” courses oi that he assists the 
student to get passing grades without woikmg. The counselor is 
not a cut-rate educator, but he does utilize his information to 
get the right teacher and the right student togetliei, under op¬ 
timum conditions for pioducmg intellectual and peisonal growth 
for die student. In this sense, the counselor is an educational 
catalyzer, providing die conditions which result in effective edu¬ 
cation. 

In attempting to discliaige this function, the counselor is handi¬ 
capped and sometimes blocked by certain restrictions. For ex¬ 
ample, to the counselor the prevalent notion that all students must 
take the same required couises of study is a conti'adiction. Even 
the most casual diagnosis of a pupil reveals peculiaiities and 
idiosyncrasies which pieclude satisfying and satisfactory ad- 
jushnent in a standard curiiculum whether it is in the kinder¬ 
garten or in the giaduate school. The counselor recognizes that 
conditions of administiation and finance make necessary the in¬ 
struction of pupils by means of the group method which is theo¬ 
retically gauged to the average pupil. While the administrator 
may conclude that he has completely fulfilled his educational 
obligations by providing such group-average instruction, the 
counselor seeks to go beyond this mass instruction to meet more 
adequately the needs of those pupils who are below, or above, the 
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hypothetical average. I£ the counselor is also a teacher, he 
seeks to individualize his instruction through simplified assign¬ 
ments and instiuction to those below the average and by supple- 
mentaiy assignments, instiuction, and extra-school work for those 
above the aveiage. If tire counselor is a clinician, he looks upon 
the cuniculums as resources to be utilized in making a progiam 
of training congiuent with the particular student’s assets and 
liabilities. In doing this die high school counseloi is, of couise, 
blocked by the defensive rules and regulations promulgated by 
the state departments of education with theii courses of study 
and also by die frame of mind induced in administrators and 
teacheis thiough the lock-step piogiess m schools of education. 
Similai inflexible points of view aie entrenched in colleges behind 
sacied faculty regulations. To a counseloi, cuiiicular piesciip- 
tions are a point of reference to be deviated from, if and when 
judged necessary for the welfare of the pupil. To many admims- 
tiatois, rules are as inflexible as is the law of giavitation, and 
tlieii chief responsibility is to see that no one gets an exception 
to the general rule. These watchdogs of the academic tiadition 
do not look with favor upon the personnel point of view, noi upon 
the piactices growing out of that philosophy. 

Sometimes concessions aie made to the peisonnel point of view 
by a change in academic prescriptions. But the counselor is not 
to be satisfied by a mere substituting of a new inflexible lule for 
an old one. We have had many changes in such blanket rules in 
education. Incidentally, for some unknown leason, the teachers 
and administrators in elementaiy schools aie much moie reason¬ 
able and flexible in their interpretation and application of rules 
and regulations; on other levels of education we have seen the 
abandoning of the blanket requiiement of die foieign languages 
and the substituting of die rigid rcqunement of laboiatoiy 
sciences. Both subjects have been supposedly justified as a 
blanket lequirement on the basis of tiieir disciplinary value in 
teaching students to think. This shuffling of the same pack of 
educational caids continues. There aie cmrent movements in 
education to substitute still other blanket leqmieinents for the old 
ones on the assumption that what has been an inteiesting and 
piofitable subject foi one pupil (or for the teacher) must of 
necessity be equally good and profitable foi every pupil. 
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This substituting of one blanket rule for another is not con¬ 
sistent with, 01 a pait of, the attitudes and methodology of the 
counselor. He would have but one blanket lule, viz., tliat eveiy 
pupil should be eniolled in those subjects which he can absorb 
or master with profit and satisfaction to himself and with profit 
to society. In other words, the counselor would individualize 
legistiation procedures and, after frequent and dependable diag¬ 
noses, registei students according to the lesults of these continu¬ 
ous diagnoses. This pioceduie would adjust the school to the 
pupil more than is hue at present, but theie would still be need 
of individualized instruction, remedial instiuction, and many 
other adaptations in the classroom. But the essential point would 
be, not the enforcement of blanket piesciiptions, but the utiliza¬ 
tion of the school’s resources to bung about tlie optimum adjust¬ 
ment and growth of the pupil Some pupils might be enrolled 
in college classes in algebia and in nmth-giade classes in English 
and so on. This would be equivalent to chaos foi the adminis- 
tiator, hut it would do away witli the presence in college English 
classes of students who need nmth-grade instruction and, in¬ 
cidentally, it would result in a moie eHechve educational system. 

Educational Waste, It has been more or less tacitly assumed 
that education leads the piocession in methods of understanding 
people and that, if indushy would but apply what tire scholars 
had learned, all would be well, oi at least better, witli the woild. 
With regal d to tire problem of efficiency and avoiding waste, 
however, the situation seems to be reversed. This is, perhaps, 
understandable when we considei that wasted effort in industry 
means cmtailed profits, while m education it has often produced 
other results. 

We have already dwelt upon die waste involved in failing, 
by one way or anothei, about half the students who come to 
college.^® We also know that a large proportion of the higli- 
ability students fail to achieve up to capacity—to say nothing 
of the wasted effort and loss of morale involved m students’ 

Archibald Macintosh, Behind the Academic Curiam New York. 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. 

John H, McNeely, “College Student Mortality” US Office of Educa¬ 
tion Bulletin, No. 11, 1937. Washington, D G Government Printing Office, 
1938. 
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“plugging” faithfully to attain a goal beyond their reach. Ob¬ 
viously, something ought to be done about these conditions. 
Such wastes aie not inevitable by-pioducts of the educational 
piocess. It is here that educators have something to leain about 
efficiency from industrial psychology and management. 

Industrial psychology aims to avoid waste by two methods 
(1) selection of woilceis and (2) motivation. Now one might 
almost be justified in accusing educational personnel workers of 
being so concerned with selection that they have tended to over¬ 
look the equally impoHani factor of motivation. They have done 
a good ]ob, so far, m studying lack of ability as a cause of aca¬ 
demic failuie, but waste of biains, high but unused intelligence, 
is as senous—perhaps more tragic—a phenomenon as low ability 
Indifieicnce to problems of morale and motivation, even widi 
capable students, results in the academic equivalent of what is 
known in industry as “lestiiction of output.” In education these 
symptoms are observed by counselors (1) ineffective or minimal 
use of aptitude, (2) scholastic and social failuie of capable stu¬ 
dents, (3) failuie of low-aptitude students to use what abihbes 
they have, (4) "getting by” with a minimum of effort, (5) pie- 
occupation with student politics and activities, (6) sleeping in 
the classroom, and many other leactions of this type. To ehm- 
mate such behavioi, peisonnel workers should give as much at¬ 
tention to motivation as to the identification of aptitudes While 
motivation is not a substitute for aptitude, it is a necessary con¬ 
dition for the utilization of aptitudes in attaining achievable goals 
Motivation may be desciibed as a psychological state resulting 
from satisfactory efforts oi activities directed toward, oi associated 
with, self-selected or self-set end goals, immediate or remote, 
simple 01 complex, scholarly or practical. This state of motivation 
in students cannot be assumed by teacheis. Systems of incentives 
must be developed which will cause the student to want to leain 
what he is capable of learning. Motivation is an emotional state, 
in laige part, and may not be induced merely by intellection or 
by presenting reasonable arguments m favoi of academic efloit. 
The counselor must induce motivation by personalized contact, 
Uansfei, and lappoit It is appaient that the counselor’s per¬ 
sonality is often the most important and effective resource of the 
school in the development of motivation 
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Some students cannot be motivated tow-ard the standard and 
uniform scholastic goals because of emotional blockings ■which 
must first be cleared up. Other things than grades may be of 
more immediate importance to the student. Marks as incentives 
are probably about as effective as are financial incentives m 
industry, tliey often produce a minimum of effort to avoid failure. 
They may have too little intrinsic value to call forth maximum 
effort. 

Another inadequate means of motivation may be characterized 
as a take-it-oi-leave-it attitude on the part of the faculty It may 
work in some cases. Punishment in the form of removal of 
privileges and withholding of temporary personal goals may also 
be effective in some cases but should be used with discrimination. 

Building up an esprit de coips in the class or student body is a 
necessaiy condition of motivation although not all students will 
respond. Some students also may be persuaded, by holding out 
remote goals, to do tire necessaiy intervening work, which may 
be per se uninteresting. One of these remote goals, which is 
greatly overworked, is that of professional status, success, and 
security. 

Colleges and univeisities are particularly remiss in this respect. 
They seem prone to set up remote professional goals and to 
orient all intervening work to the piofessional level. Instead of 
determining the various capacities, interests, and motives of the 
students and tlien adjusting to them the amount and quality of 
effort expected, the standards are set up by the faculty in terms 
of what they, themselves, do. Students aie expected to exhibit a 
professional absorption in each of the courses they take. The 
faculty members often seem to forget that they acquued their 
present drive and motivation m the field only after years of 
practice. The students (drose who have the requisite ability) 
should be “stepped up” gradually through intelligent manage¬ 
ment on the part of teachers. This cannot be done in a whole¬ 
sale fashion. The personnel worker functions, therefore, to pei- 
sonahze tins step-up in effort in terms of the student’s capacities 
and background. 

A knowledge of industrial psychology suggests a most im¬ 
portant factor in scholastic motivation: teacher-student relation¬ 
ships Naturally, especially after many repetitions of the mate- 
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rial in teaching a comse, a teacher may become irritated and find 
it liaid to undei stand how the students can be so slow to learn. 
But as in industiy, if the management tiies to change the workei’s 
tempo of life it may only iik die woiker and result in lestiiction 
of output; so, in education, tiying to maintain unnatural stand¬ 
ards may result in lessened motivation, malingering, and restric¬ 
tion of learning. An industrial study bears us out heie. An ex¬ 
periment in an mdustiial plant indicated that an impioved mental 
attitude between employees and supervisors resulted in a greater 
increase of output than any other of a number of factors designed 
to motivate woikers.^® It is reasonable to suppose that simple 
friendliness and cordiality between teachers and students may 
prove to be an effective form of motivation. 

Mental Hijgiene.^^ A knowledge of mental hygiene, or die 
understanding of why people “go wrong” psychologically, is as 
much a necessaiy pait of die background of a counselor as is 
skill in giving and inteipietmg psychological tests All individ¬ 
uals aie subject to psychological and social stresses and strains 
which may produce ciiatic or unusual behavior, sometimes 
called abnoimal. Sometimes an individual will be alarmed or 
even terrified simply because he differs from his associates in 
his reaction to life situations. Tins fear of being different some¬ 
times leads to excessive worries. Somo students fear that they 
will fail to become successful. Many such students want to 
“take tests” in the expectation that whatever the tests “say drey 
should become” vocationally will automatically produce the kind 
of success they desne and will eradicate their emotional con¬ 
flicts. 

^^Viteles, op, clt,, p 563 (footnote) 

Margaret E. Barron, “Employee Counseling m a Federal Agency” 
Personnel Adminiitration, Vol. IV, No 7, pp 1-20, Marcli, 1942 
Carolyn L. McGowan, "Underscoring tlie Essentials of Counseling ” Per¬ 
sonnel Administration, Vol. V, No 10, pp 14^16, August, 1943 
F. J Roethhsherger and William J Dickson, Management and die Worker 
Cambridge, Mass • Harvard University Press, 1943. 

Otlier discussions of this most important topic are given in other chap¬ 
ters. In tins section the counselor is introduced to the topic as a part of 
Ins general background. An excellent introduction to the topic is found 
in Kate Hevner Mueller ef al. Counseling for Mental Health. American 
Council on Education Studies, Senes VI, Student Peisonncl Work, Vol. XI, 
No 8, Washington, DC,. Amencan Council on Education, July, 1947. 
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JoLnson states our present-day understanding of this adjustive 
part of life in the following cogent terms. 

It IS the evaluative fears that aie most piominent in the geneial lun 
of people For the most pait these center around anxieties concern¬ 
ing self-evaluation, social status, and economic secniity Self-iespect, 
a good reputation, and a sufficiency of tlie woild’s goods would be 
placed high in the scale of values of most people Failuie to achieve 
or to maintain these values places the oidmaiy individual undei a 
well-mgh intoleiable sham This is especially hue in oui Ameiican 
cultuie, with Its highly compehtive aspects and the piemium it places 
on personal achievement, populaiity, and wealth Because these 
goals aie so indefinitely defined foi most individuals, and yet aie so 
desperately chenshed, die pursuit of them geneiates a degiee of ap- 
prehensiveness that leads often to states of fiuslration, woiry, and loss 
of self-assurance. 

When die stiesses and shams besetting an individual become 
too much foi his psychological structuie to endme, he is foiced 
to find release fiom the piessme in the development of evasions, 
rationalizations, and othei enatic behavior which, to the aleit 
counseloi, serve as wainmg flashes diat something is wiong. 
The variety of these symptoms is as great as that of tlie causes. 
The underlying causes of emotional distmbances aie not, and 
cannot be, cured by the meie identification and tieatment of the 
symptoms. A persistent tendency to woiiy, to burst into teais 
without apparent piovocation, to be sullen, or to have temper 
tantiums in any and all places without discrimination, these and 
many othei eiratic behavior patterns aie symptoms which will 
disappear prooided they haoe not become habituated, if, and 
only if, the underlying causes (often unhnown to the student) 
are understood, removed, or faced so cleaily and squaiely that 
tlie individual becomes “"desensitized” to them, i e, the symptoms 
will disappear only if the causes are corrected or removed 

The diagnosing of these causes is not an easy task since the in¬ 
dividual may have repiessed the unpleasant cause to such an ex¬ 
tent that he has £oi gotten oi cannot lecall it even though he 
tries In such cases it is of no avail and often the cause of fui- 
ther maladjustment for tlie amateur counselor to continue to 
piobe and lepeat “but you must know why you woiiy.” If the 

Wendell Johnson, Feople m Quandaries, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1946, p 34S. 
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student could diagnose liis causes, he would have little need foi 

assistance. 

For those causes which the coiinseloi can diagnose, the ti eat- 
ment consists, in general, of aiding the student to gam insight 
into his own psychological make-up and just how he happened 
to become confused. Ficquently the counselor can assist m 
changing the external conditions which have caused or aggravated 
die student’s distuibance. Sometimes inteiviewing the parents 
produces a change in the psychology of the home which relieves 
die student’s distmbances. 

In othei cases little if anything can be done to change the 
student’s life situations, and the connseloi must seek, by sym¬ 
pathetic understanding, to alleviate the student’s emotional ten¬ 
sions so that he “gels over” oi becomes desensitized to the causes. 
He does not so much solve his problems as he “gets ovei“ them. 
Planning for a future adjustment of a moie satisfactoiy chaiacter 
will sometimes assist in the immeclialc adjustment 

Both the counseloi and the student must lecogmze that the 
development of an emotional distuibance requires years. In 
like manner, it requiies lime to bung about leadjustment and 
tlie development of now habits and a new psychological outlook 
The piocess cannot be lushcd; it lequhes time, skill, and fre¬ 
quently the assistance of a clinical psychologist or a psychiatrist. 
The counselor must undci stand the life liistory of the student 
to diagnose observed symptoms. 

A closer relationship exists between psychialiy and education 
than is lealized by most people. The psychiatiist often can dis¬ 
cover and recommend changes in tlie educational machinery 
which will pievent many serious emotional maladjustments. He 
can help to adjust education to the fundamental emotional needs 
of childien and to the fundamental problems in human relation¬ 
ships.^^ 

As the counselor handles student cases, he must have so im¬ 
mersed himself in the psychology of mental hygiene that he will 
be on the lookout for, and be able to “spot,” symptoms which 
point to deep-seated conflicts. These symptoms are often so 
subtle and elusive that they escape notice, and the counseloi will 

James S. Plant, “The Responsibility of Psyolimtiy to tlie Field of Educa¬ 
tion ” Educational Record, Vol 18, pp 12-26, January, 1937 
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wonder wlietlier lie is imagining things. For this reason the 
counselor, usually by means of the inteiview or personality tests 
given before the mteiview, checks up on this aiea of peisonahty 
piobleins in every case, legaidless of the natuie of the pioh- 
lem which the student states as the reason foi seeking assistance 
Quite frequently a student will seek assistance with his voca¬ 
tional 01 educational problems in the hope that theieby his emo¬ 
tional pioblems will be cleaied up mduectly. 

The counselor must also have acquired some understanding and 
appreciation of the possible eflEects upon the student of social, edu¬ 
cational, and occupational situations to which the student will 
want, or need, to adjust m the futuie.®^ The counselor will need 
to predict tlie effect which these situations will have upon the 
student. Will diey cause him to giow intellectually, socially, 
and emotionally, or will they lead to maladjustments, wasted 
efforts, and emotional conflicts? Will they stimulate oi depress 
the student"? Will they make him satisfied or restless? Will they 
make him complacent or ambitious? This type of prognosis is as 
necessary as the one which pi edicts the student’s adjustment to 
the situation. The effect of the occupation upon the student, foi 
example, is as important as are his chances of success in the job 
Indeed they are paits of tlie same prognosis, since they involve the 
student’s satisfaction with his adjustments as well as his degree 
of successful adjustments. 

In applying tlie piinciples of mental hygiene to personnel work, 
the counselor should not limit himself to the nariow experiences 
connoted by the phrase "emotional hfe.” Rather, emotional bal¬ 
ance is the result of all life expeiiences, home, school, recreation, 
and woik. These are dovetailed smoothly in a normal student 
and disjomtedly m an abnormal one. This broad conception of 
mental hygiene is admirably described by Bennett in simple and 
nontechnical teiminology.®® Robinsonstresses the concept of 

This negleoled aspect of guidance has been suggested by Reginald Bell 
m “Measurement of Abilities and Aptitudes." Occupations, Vol. 12, See 
II, pp. 67-71, March, 1934. 

Margaret Bennett, College and Life New York McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc, 3d ed, 1946. 

Bruce B Robinson, “Mental Hygiene for Youth” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol 194, pp 100-110, 
November, 1987 
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mental hygiene as the development of personality rather than the 
treatment of severe emotional disorders. He criticizes tire educa¬ 
tional system for failure to assist students to find satisfaction, to 
develop secuiity, and to build up self-respect. The greatest need 
in education, from the standpoint of mental hygiene, is for teach¬ 
ers whose personalities and training aie such as to cieate situa¬ 
tions in which noimal personalities may develop. The implica¬ 
tions for personnel worh m Robinson’s indictment lie in the 
necessity for counselois to be on the lookout for foci of emotional 
infection m the school itself and to further nonnal personality de¬ 
velopment by urging the necessary changes. Frequently such 
changes cannot be made, and the counselor must advise students 
to avoid the insti-uctois involved. 

For this reason, the counselor must be alert to identify charac¬ 
teristics of the student which may point to probable or potential 
maladjustments m many other areas of life than the educational 
and vocational, Such loioblems are present as frequently in 
students with high grades as in those with low grades. The fact 
that a student is passing his courses does not mean that he needs 
no counseling assistance Indeed, he may be in all the more need 
since he, along with many teachers and administrators, may fail 
to realize drat “giades are not eveiything” 

Life Adjustments, Since most counselors operate within the 
confines of the educational systems and have been lestiicted in 
their training to academic expciicnces, they are prone to look uiion 
scholastic pioblems as being, not only of major significance in 
the life of the student, hut the whole life of the student. Now 
the true criteria of efl^cctive counseling are chaiacterized by the 
words satisfactoiy and satisfying; ie., the individual should 
achieve up to the limit of lus potentialities and should derive satis¬ 
faction from that achievement in all areas of life, within the 
limits of his possibilities and restrictions. 

But success for a student is not limited to the marks his teach¬ 
ers give him. Indeed those marks are often of less significance 
than tlie maiks his fellow students bestow upon him for social, 
extracurricular, and other types of adjustments. A similar state 
of affairs obtains when the student leaves school and takes a 
place in adult life. Success is measuied in more than job stand- 
ardsj satisfactory and satisfying adjustment in other areas of life 
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may be of more importance tlian woik to tlie individual For man 
does not live for woik alone, his fiiendships, home life, peisonal 
philosophy, cultiual interests, and citizenship adjustments aie all 
vital parts of his life. 

This IS not the place foi an extended analysis of the emeigmg 
theoiies of peisonalities m relationship to the cultme which im¬ 
pinges upon it. But the counselor would do well to broaden and 
deepen his insight into cultuial and societal piocesses and forces 
in Older to modify and even counteract the intense mdoctiination 
that inevitably pervades the tiaimng of eveiy teacher. Industrial 
educators lail at this narrow schoolroom point of view of teachers 
and strongly advocate bioadenmg experiences m order that 
teachei-counselois may increase tlieir understanding of the real 
life to which the student must adjust when he leaves the class¬ 
room In similar manner, every appi entice wntei is uiged by 
the ciaftsinen to get out and see real life in oidei that his chaiac- 
ters and then- life piocesses may be understood through direct 
observation. In like manner, an effective counselor must have 
expeiienced life in a broader and more direct way than is af¬ 
forded by books on psychology and counseling. 

But it should be said that an advance piepaiation, before doing 
this type of field-work learning, may well enliance its learning 
benefits Merely to experience and observe others’ experiences 
does not inevitably lead to deep insight into human natruc, some¬ 
times amateur expeiiences give one false or useless understand¬ 
ings. It would be well, therefore, if tire apprentice counselor 
seemed an orientation befoxehand, an orientation as to what 
phenomena to look for and what possible relevant hypotheses are 
woitlr finding data to support or refute. 

Courses in cultural anthropology and social psychology often 
provide such a framework of concepts and hypotheses as prepara¬ 
tion for obseivations Independent readings may provide similar 
background, although the concepts may be so new and unreal to 
some counselors as to make the readmgs inoperative But the 
developing counselor should lead deeply in drese fields, witlr 
or without field woik observations. A few suggested readings 
follow: 

Ruth Race Benedict, Science and Politics New Yoik. The Vikmg 
Press, Inc, 1943. 
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Ralph Ljnton, Cultural Background of Peisonalitij New York 
Appleton-Century-Ciofts, Inc, 194S. 

Ralph Linton, The Study of Man New Yoik- Appleton-Centuiy- 
Crofts, Inc., 1936. 

Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown. New York. 
Harcourt, Biace and Company, Inc., 1929 

Margaret Mead, “Adolescence in Piimitive and Modern Society.” 
The New Generation, V F Calveiton and S. D Schmalhausen, 
editors. New Yoik. Citadel Piess, 1930. 

Muzafer Shenf, An Outline of Social Fujchologij New York. 
Haiper & Brothers, 1948 

Language as Technique in Counseling 

Whatever may be one’s understanding or biased reactions to the 
general semantics movement, a warm response is produced by 
Wendell Johnson’s applications of concepts from this field to the 
counseling of maladjustments.*’’’ No doubt, every counselor has 
been vaguely aware of Ins own language and that of the client 
in tire counseling interview But iisuallv the counselor was so 
intent on finding the “reality back of language” that he was blind 
to the reality in language, both his own and that of the student. 
It is Johnson’s significant contribution to make us conscious and 
sophisticated with lespect to language m counseling, and we base 
tills analysis of this most important part of tire counselor’s psy¬ 
chological background upon Johnson’s ticatment of the topic. 
Our discussion is an inadequate substitute for Johnson’s book, 
and evei-y counselor should struggle with it until he is able to use 
its concepts facilely in his daily counseling. We shall limit our¬ 
selves here to tliose parts which bear diiectly upon maladjust¬ 
ments. 

Johnson lays the foundation for his discussion of maladjust¬ 
ments m tlie testimony of a psychiatrist that his abnormal patients 
had one chief symptom in common “They were unable to tell 
him clearly what was the matter ” ““ This might not arouse 
wonderment, but the psychiatrist went on to generalize tliat 
“when ho had succeeded in training a patient to verbalize his 
difficulties cleaily and to the point, it was usually possible to 

Johnson, op. cit. 

^^Ibtd., p. 15. 
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lelease him. The patient was usually able to take care of him¬ 
self.”” But even this is not so amazing as it might be were 
one not reminded of the consistently identical lepoits of all the 
followers of Freud. The talking it out in words, which is pait 
of the psychoanalytic method of catharsis, has been well docu¬ 
mented and, after a fashion, validated experientially, though 
not experimentally. 

Insight and Not Reeducation. But it is at this point that the 
analysts and the nondirectivists leave the patient. Flaving cata- 
lytically been helped to recall and to reconstruct his repiessions 
verhally—the analysts by using one set of techniques, and the 
Rogeiians by another—the patient is left to himself Indeed, the 
development of insight, i.e., the leinstatement thiough cathaisis 
of the repressed experience into the peiceptual field, is said to be 
the goal of counseling This insight is achieved by means which 
Rogers describes as follows 

It will be noted that ... the most piofound and helpful insights, 
die understandings which aie most effective for leorganizabon, aie 
those which she expresses spontaneously, Thus tlie main aim of the 
counselor is to assist the client to drop any defensiveness, any feelmg 
that attitudes should not be biought out into the open, any concern 
tliat the counseloi may ciiticize oi suggest oi older If tins aim can be 
accomplished, then the client is freed to look at the total situation in 
its reality, without havmg to justify or protect himself. It is then 
that he can see relationships clearly, and can recognize the hidieito 
hidden impulses within himself. 

If the coimseloi adequately recognizes the client’s attitudes, helps 
m the process of clanfication of feehngs, and promotes fiee expres¬ 
sion, new insight will come of itself and can he lecognized by the 
counseloi as it occurs.®® 

Evidently this type of peicepUon is possible in counseling and 
theiapy only when the individual is fieed fiom defensiveness tliiough 
the process of catharsis. It is only in such a state of emotional re¬ 
lease that a leoigamzation of the perceptual field can take place, 

Ibid,, p. 16 

Carl R, Rogers, Counseling and FsydhotJieiapy Boston* Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1942, p. 195 

Ibid, p 196 

ioibtd,v 207 
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Now as to what follows the acquirement of insight through 
catharsis, Rogers has this to say 

As insight IS developing, as the decisions are made which oiient 
the client about new goals, these decisions tend to be implemented 
by actions which move the client in the diiecLion of the new goals 
Such actions aie, indeed, a lest of the genuineness of the insights 
which have been attained. If the new oiicntation is not spontane¬ 
ously reinfoiced by action, it is obvious that il has not deeply involved 
the personality. 

In actual counseling piactice, such positive steps aie almost in¬ 
variable concomitants of insight. 

It should be pointed out that in the client-oenteied type of iheiapy 
there is no attempt to solve the client’s pioblems llnough re¬ 
education. It is not expected that liis pioblems will all he solved 
through counseling, noi is this assumed to be a desnable goal. Satis¬ 
fying living consists, not in a life without pioblems, but in life with a 
unified puipose and a basic self-confidence which gives satisfaction 
in the continual attack upon pioblems. It is this unified puipose, tins 
courage to meet hfe and the obstacles which it piesents, that is gained 
thiough therapy Consequently, the client lakes fiom his counseling 
contacts, not necessaiily a neat solution for each of his problems, but 
the ability to meet his pioblems in a constiuctive way It follows 
tliat re-education is not, as has sometimes been supposed, tire retiain- 
uig of the individual in all aspects of life. It is lathei a sufficient 
piactice in the application of the new insights to build up the client’s 
confidence and enable him to caiiy on m healthy fashion without 
the support of the counseling relationship.^^ 

Counseling as QuesLion Formulation Now that we have re¬ 
viewed the goal and methodology of the analytical school of ther¬ 
apy and drat formulated by Rogers, we go to the contrasting meth¬ 
odology evolved in general semantics. We set these two systems 
of drought thus in opposition to each other to heighten the con¬ 
trast and to clairfy the general approach of the lational problem¬ 
solving approach of general semantics and the affective lelatioii- 
ship-theiapy catharsis methodology of releasing those repressed 
emotions which block adjustment and which, when released, are 
said to block adjustments no longer 

*1 Ibid, p 211 

«INd,pp 217-218. 
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To leave the field of affect and to return to the rational method, 
Johnson’s approach beguis in a t}^ical scientific manner 

Now, intimate personal problems aie not greatly different m this 
respect from problems of the laboiatory Before they can be solved, 
they must be stated. Before helpful answers can be got, suitable 
questions must be asked. We all want answers. They can be very 
relaxing What the maladjusted person cannot do—and what he must 
leain to do—is to specify lire sort of answers he needs. This is a way 
of saying that he has a conspicuous lack of ability to ask questions 
m such a way as to obtain answers that would be relaxing, or satis¬ 
fying, or adjustive. As soon as he developes such abihty, he can 
. . . take caie of himself for all practical purposes 

There cannot be a precise answer to a vague question The ter¬ 
minology of tire question detcrmmes die terminology of the answer. 

. . . The particular questions we ask ourselves determine the kinds 
of answers we get, and the answers we get make of oui lives, m large 
measure, the sort of fives they aie. Unschooled in the technique of 
inquiry, we tend to flounder in a fog of obfuscation and eiror, indi¬ 
vidually and socially If all that we have ever tiied to mean by 
mental hygiene might be reduced to one word, that woid would be 
accuracy And the techniques of accuracy are, in the main, the tech¬ 
niques of language. The verbal confusions of maladjusted people aie 
not mdependent of the confusions in other aspects of their behavior. 
The relation is close, the one cannot be understood in isolation from 
the other. 

Having thus established his purpose, the application of the 
methodology of science to human adjustments, through the 
medium of words, Johnson proceeds- 

We may say, in briefest summary, diat die method of science con¬ 
sists m (a) asking clear, answerable questions in order to direct one’s 
(b) observations, which are made in a calm and unpiejudiced man¬ 
ner, and which are then (c) reported as accuiately as possible and 
in such a way as to answer die questions that were asked to begin 
widi, after which (d) any perbnent beliefs or assumptions that were 
held before the observations were made are revised in fight of the 
observations made and die answers obtained Then more questions 
are asked in accordance with the newly revised notions, further ob¬ 
servations are made, new answers are arrived at, beliefs and assump¬ 
tions are again revised, aftei which the whole process starts over again. 

Jolmson, op cit, p 17 
^*lbii, pp 49-50 
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In fact it never stops. Science as method is continuous. . . , It 
[science] is, above all, a method of “changing one’s mind”-sufEciently 
often 

The methodology by means of which Johnson attempts to teach 
people, neurotics and iioimals both, to live scientifically a life 
that IS “warmly human and efficient livmg” is an involved one 
because it luns so countei to the habitual emotional, confused, 
and iirational methods most peisons use in their personal lives. 
In earliei chapters, we discussed this melliodology in contrast 
with the cathaitic method of the therapists. In the present 
chapter, we inli'oduced the topic of general semantics as a stimu¬ 
lus to indicate to the reader tliat anotlier methodology has been 
added to tliose of remedwtion, therapy, and advising, Experience 
and expeiiment will tell us which method is effective, witli what 
problems, and undei what ciicumstances and conditions. 

SUMMABY 

Wc have reviewed briefly a number of the important fields of 
knowledge which seive as background to the counselor With a 
thorough gioundmg in these fields he comes to his task of diagnos¬ 
ing and counseling with the equipment, point of view, and skill 
of a professional worker. Without them, the amateur rushes 
through his cases with a blindness and a carelessness which may 
bring disciedit to the movement and further maladjustment to 
the student. 


Ibid., p. 45. 
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CASE 1 


D.S. Form 207B-R47 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of ihc Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 

PEELIMINABY INTERVIEW 

Case Number___ 

Date . ■^^/W47 

John Brown _ Tnt.eTvlP.wer ^ ^ Humphrey 

I Client’s statement of his prob- IV Diagnosis 

lem V Counseling techmqucs and 

II. Chmcal data. their effectiveness 

A From interview. VI Prognoses 

B From other sources VII. Follow-up. 

Ill Chmcal synthesis of problem 

I. Client’s statement of hts problem 'Tm legislered in S.L A., tak¬ 
ing a pre-medical couise, and Im mteiested in taking the tests to see 
if I might have missed something that I should know about Tliat is, 
I don’t want to take a lot of woik, and then discovei that I’m in the 
wrong field.” 

II Chmcal data. The client is a very young, immatuie-appearmg 
person, only 17 years of age, but in spite of this, displayed consider¬ 
able poise in the interview. He graduated fiom high school in June of 
1947 His father is a salesman with offices m the city, and theie is 
apparently no question of financing his education. He is at present 
registered in chemistry, zoology and English. He thinks he is makmg 
a high “B” in chemistiy, a low “A” m zoology, and doesn’t know what 
he IS doing with his English. 

III. Chnical synthesis of the problem, Theie appeals to he no 
problem heie except one of vocational indecision. He says he likes 
his couise very much and is getting along all right, but just wants to be 
sure that he should be in medical school. He has extieraely high abih- 
ties and there are no apparent involvements as far as can be seen now. 

285 
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IV. Diagnosis Vocational indecision. 

V Counseling techniques and then effectiveness The prehminary 
interview was veiy shoit as there was no employment hisloiy to in¬ 
quire about. There was evidence of good achievement in high school, 
and he seems to be fairly sure of the course he is taking. Structured 
tests were recommended to further evaluate his mteiests 

VI. Prognoses. Good foi selection of a course and achievement 
in it. 


DS Form 213-1-47R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 

SUMMARY OF TEST SCORES 


SCB Case No 

Nam e John Brown _ College_jLLd__ 

Class Sex ^ kse 


DATE 

NAME or TESr 

ns 

PEH- 

CEN- 

TILE 

NORM GROUP 

5/47 

H S Scholarship 


95 


d/47 

ACE (1937) TOTAi. 

142 

90 

1938 Umv Fr 


Completion 

23 

88 

1937 SLA GC Fr 


Arithmetic 

28 

91 

(< 


Artificial Language 

15 

45 

H 


Analogies 

17 

47 

«« 


Opposites 

29 

75 

(( 


Ohio Psych TOTAU 



SCB Fr 


Opposites 





Analogies 





Reading Comp 




S/47 

Miller Analogies ( ) 

71 

91 

SLA Ft 

3/47 

Coop Eng (1938-OM) total 

255 

96 

1938 SLA GC Fr 


Usage 

150 

96 



Spelling 

28 

61 



Vocabulary 

77 

95 
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NAME OF TEST 


GED _ 


I Eng Expression 


I 2 Social Studios 


3. Natural Science 


I 4 Liteiary Materials 


Coop Reading Comp 


Vocabulai'y 


Speed 


Level 


Coop Culture (U) 


CSP 


H &SS 


Lit 


Sci 


FA 


Math 


Minn Clei ical Apt 


Numbers 


Names 


Minn Personality Inv 


1. Morale 


2 Social Adj, 


3 Family 


4 Emotion 


5 Econ Cons 


S/47 Coop nat hci (5) 


roc stud {S) 


PBR- 
KS CBN- 
riLE 


WOKM GROUP 



SO 99 ml’l SLA Jr lil 
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D S Form 208 
(Revised 1945) 


r>g tP. December 1 -'q 47 


STUDENT COUNSELING BUEEAU 

Univeisity of Minnesota 

INDIVIDUAL KECOED FOBM 

To the Student; 

The pmpose of this blank is to bung together essential mformation 
about you, so that you can make efficient use of your intemews with 
us The information that you give m the following pages is a very 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid in makmg moie 
specific use of the test results 

Final lesponsibility for decisions and plans always rests witli the 
peison being counseled Howevei, a discussion of your problems 
with a piopeily qualified counseloi, coupled with such facts about 
your abilities, personahty, and inteiests as can be gamed by psycho¬ 
logical tests and techniques, may enable you to make youi decisions 
and plans more wisely than you could make them unaided. It is not 
to be expected that all problems will be solved in a single interview. 
Adjustment in and after school is a continuous process because of the 
development and expeiiences of the individual, and because of 
changes m external ciicumstances 

A clear picture of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
answer tire questions as frankly and completely as possible. It is also 
necessary that you answei the tests you are going to take as truthfully 
and as caiefully as you can, accordmg to the instructions on each 
test All the .information is confidential 


Brown John _ R ev 

Last First Middle 

Present Address__®L^51!:*_ Phone . 

Home Address Mimesoia _ 

Age^L_ Date of Birth_^^^£^!LL_ 

Place of Rut h Minneapolis Rehglous Preferencp, _ 


Marital Status. Single_^ 

^ Widowed. 

Father Livmg Yes_E_ 

No_ 


Mamed_ Divorced 

_ Separated_ 

Mother Laving Yes. 

No. 


x 


X 
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Check any of Ike following which are applicable 

Parents still mairied Parents divorced 

Parents separated _ Father re-marriei 


If Father not living, 

Name and Relationship of Guardian- 

T, . 1 - > Brown Norman 

Father s Name- 

Last First 

Father’s Home Address, - 

Father’s busmess or occupation- 
Name of firm or employer_^f!!!:^L^ 
Father’s title, position or nature of work_ §1 


Father re-married _ 
Mother re-inarried_ 


Father’s Age_ 

Mother’s Age_^ 


Sales work 
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If not already attending the University of Minnesota, when do you expect 
to enter?._____ _ 


You will find hsted below several lands of leisure time activities. Draw a 
circle around each of the activities in which yon engage frequently In¬ 
clude both the things you bleed to do in High School and the things you 
like to do now. Add any activities m each group that do not appear on 
the list 

y I Indmdml Activities—either organized or unorganized 
^ C)^ A Tennis, golf, fishing, huntmg, hildng, riding, swimmmg, ping- 

pong, boxing, handball, skating, bicyebng, bowhng, etc_ 

B Movies, bilhards, pool , hstening to radio, stamp collecting, auto 
riding, woodworlung, coolung, modelmg, other hobbies. 

(specify)--- 

C. Readmg , theatre , concerts , art museums , loctui'e , dance re¬ 
citals__ 

II Group Activities—either organized or unorganized, 

D (all team sports—such as) Football, baseball, basketball, vol¬ 
leyball, hockey__ 

Dancing , “ dates, ” budge, poker, picnics . . 

F. Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, 

discussion groups, debating teams or societies, pohtical clubs or 
organizations, hterary clubs or orgamzalions, etc_ . 

G. (Were you, or are you, an active member of any of these orgam- 

zations). Y M G A or Y.W G A., Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
DeMolay, Knights of Columbus or Pythias, High School Alumni 
group, HS or College secret society, sorority, or fraternity, 
Jobs Daughters, Kadimah, etc ?__ 

H Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 
teaching, participation m Young Peoples Society of some church, 

smg in church choir, etc __ 

What extra-curricular activities do you expect to participate in at the 
U of M ? (As fraternity, basketbaU, etc) intramural haskelball 


What types of books or articles interest you? (Fiction, biography, scien¬ 
tific, etc) Fiction, Biography _ 
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VTiat magazines do you read most frequently? Saturday Evening Post, 
Reader’s Digest, Life, Rudder _ 

Answer the following questions only if you have attended or are attending 
a Umversity. 

What is (or was) your major?. in? fr- 

How many hours of study do you put m during the week (on the average) ? 
10 ____ 

Are you engaged in any outside work while attending the University?_ 

If so, what is the nature of this work?___ 

How much time does it take each week?___ 

Who is your employer?____ 


TO BE ANSWERED BY EVERY STUDENT 

(did you decide) 

Why (are you deciding) to come to college (check as many as necessary 


or explam below). 

To get a liberal education 

. To prepare for a vocation 

_For the prestige of a college 

degree 

_To be with old school friends 

— To malte friends and helpful 
connections 

_For social enjoyment “col¬ 
lege hfe” 

_Without a college degree (or 

training) there is less chance 
of getting a job 

Explanation____ 


-To please parents or friends, 

fanuly tradition 

_To learn more of certain sub¬ 
jects 

__ It was the “thing to do” 

_Foregone conclusion, I never 

questioned why 

-— Will enable me to make more 
money 

To get a general education 


What other type of training have you considered besides a University 
education? Professional school (medical school) 
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How does your family feel about 
college work? (Check one) 

_Doesn’t care what you do 

__Opposed to your going to 

college 

^ Wants you to go to college 
Comments gtnfe 

pleased 


Plans for your financial support in 
college. (Check one) 

—-— Entirely supported by family 

-Part-time work will be nec¬ 
essary (about how many 
hours a week?)__ 

-Total self-support will be 

necessary (about how many 
hours a week?)__ 

_GI BiU 

_Vets Rehab Traming 

_ State Aid 

_ Scholarship 

_ Other 


List in chronological order all your emhan work or employment experiences 
to date {including part-time or summer jobs) 

Firm From To Nature of Work Salary 

(give year & month) (per month) 

General Hospital June ^7-Sept. U7 cleaning utensils $125 


Which of these jobs did you bice best?. 


List, in order of preference, five occupations m which you would hke to 
earn your hving Do not consider your abilities or job opportunities in mak¬ 
ing this list Just consider whethei or not you would be happy in the 
work 



REASONS FOB INTEREST IN THESE 


OCCUPATION 

OCCUPATIONS 

1 

Medicine 

Contacts with people, inherent interest in 
work 

2 

Business (Advertising) 

Ideas, personal contacts 

3 

Social work 

Personal contacts 

4 

Bus personnel work 

U 

5 _ 

Teaching 

it 
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If you were free of all restrictions (if you could do as you wish) what 
would you want to be doing 10 or 15 years from now? indefimie 

ideas ___ 

It is possible to make a rough classification of occupations in terms of your 
general interests and abilities In the following list, indicate in order of 
preference (1, 2, and 3) the throe groups in wbch you believe you would 
liest fit 

^ Occupations involving business contacts with people, such as the 
various fields of selhng, promotional work, politics, etc 

Occupations involving business detail work, such as accountancy, 
business statistician, cashier, banker, stenographer, and office cleri¬ 
cal work. 

Occupations involving social service activities, such as Y.W C.A. 
worker. Boy Scout executive, personnel worker, social case worker, 
teacher, welfare worker. 

Occupations requiring special artistic abibties, such as musician, 
actor, artist, interior decorator, designer, etc 

Occupations involving technical or scientific work, such as engineer, 
chemist, surgeon, architect, research worker, inventor, physicist, 
toohnalrer, etc 

Occupations involving verbal or hnguistic work, such as lawyer, 
newspaper man, author, advertismg man, professor, hbrarian, etc 

Occupations involving executive rosponsibihtios such as director, 
office manager, foreman, etc 



What 13 your present vocational choice? Medicme _ 

What other possibilities have you mnsiderprlP Advertising 
When did you make your present choice? (give the yeai)_^^^ 
Why did you malce this choice (check reason or reasons) 


—— Family suggestion or tradi¬ 
tion 

—. Friend’s or teacher’s advice 

-The vocation of someone you 

admire or respect 

_ _ Suggested by study in school 

- Suggested by study m col¬ 
lege 


A long personal interest in 
the work 

It IS most profitable finan¬ 
cially 

It is best suited to my abih- 
ties 

Chosen as being most inter- 
estmg intellectually 

Choice made on my own re¬ 
sponsibility 
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How certain are you that this occupation you have specified is the one 
you really want to prepare for: 

Very certain Very 

and satisfied_ Uncertain—5— questionable_ 

How much information have you about the requirements of the vocation 

you are choosing? None_ Some- Extensive E_ 

What vocation do (or did) your parents want you to follow? Medicine 
Why? i^onsider li a worthy vocation 

We are interested in determining why you have considered your present 
occupational choice Below write all the things that have happened to 
you which you think might have influenced your vocational interests 
if you need more room, use the other side of this paper. 

Work in a hospital, parental suggestion, vague idea of mine Nothing 
concrete upon which to base my choice 


Have you any physical disabilities? (describe). 


None 


If you have had any of the following illnesses, check them on the space at 
the right of the illness, and enter the age at which you were ill 

Age Age 


Whooping cough_ 

Mumps_ 

Measles_-— 

German measles- 

Chicken pox_ 

Encephahtis_ 

(sleepmg sickness) 

Epilepsy_ 

Infantile paralysis_ 

Any other kind of 
paralysis_ 

Tuberculosis- 

Pneumoma_ 

Influenza_ - _ 

Any unexplamed respira¬ 
tory disorder- 


Malaria_ 

Chorea (St Vitus Dance) 

Rheumatic fever_ 

Scarlet fever_ - _ 

Heart disease_ 

Nervousness_ 

Sleeplessness__ 

Exhaustion_ 

Hearing defects 
(specify)-.—. 

Typhoid fever_ 

Smallpox_ 

Diabetes_ 

Stuttermg_ 

Stammering_ 
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Age 


Other speech defects. 
Hernia——■ 

Other physical de¬ 
fects-- 

Fainting spells„- 

Convulsion or fits— 
Dizziness——- 
Tingling,- 


Age 


Frequent or persistent 
headaches_ 

Frequent or persistent 
backaches_ 

Eye defects 

fspecify) myopia 
Others (specify)_ 


Comments or remarks- 

Myopia, which has hem correded hy glasses, is my only physical defect 


Underline any of ihefollowinq words which describe your general make-up 
p ersevering, friendly, patient, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, im¬ 
petuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, self-confident, jealous, talented, 
quick-tempered, cynical, tactful, conscientious, cheerful, submissive, ex¬ 
cited, irritable, anxious, poor health, nervous, easily exhausted, un¬ 
happy, frequent periods of gloom or depression, frequent daydreammg, 
sensitive, procrastinate often, industrious, cooperative, indecisive. 
Place a check mark before the item appearing in the list below which best 
describes your piescnt or contemplated living arrangements while at the 
Umversity, 

_Living at homo with my family 

_Living in a University Dormitory or Cooperative House. 

^ ■ Living in a rooming house 

_Living in a fraternity or sorority house 

_Livmg in the home of an employer, of friends, or of relatives 

_ Living in my own apartment 


From what person or other source did you hear of the Student Counseling 
Bureau? A /; tend, a senior in high school, who has taken tests far voaation al 

guidance. __ 
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Everyone faces problems throughout his hfe Some of these problems 
cannot be solved without help Many tunes they are very easily solved. 
At other times they are solved only after much effort. Below are a hst 
of problems with which young people are often concerned After those 
problems you have not been able to solve adequately, place a check (V) 
After those problems which you would hie to discuss with a counselor, 
place a double check (W). These will help us to be of greater assistance 
to you. 


Check Here 

1. I usually feel inferior to my associates __ 

2. I have been unable to determine how much tune I should 

study . . . .__ 

3. I have too few social contacts , . __ 

4. I have difficulty in malung friends __ 

5. I do not know how to obtain the money I need__ 

6 I have been unable to determme what I am best able to do 

7. I do not know how to talie good lecture notes __ 

8. I do not get along well with my parents _ 

9. I often have difficulty m keeping friends _ 

10. I am unable to determine what I would hlcc to do 

11. I have not obtamed parental approval of my vocational 

plans . . . _ 

12. I do not have enough to talk about m company _ 

13. I receive madequate financial help from my family _ 

14 I do not Itnow how to outline text-book assignments _ 

15 I am unable to get along with my brothers and/or sisters_ 

16. I have heen unable to malre a satisfactory rehgious ad¬ 
justment _ 

17 I am not mterested in my studios . _ 

18 I do not have enough information about job opportumties 

and duties . . 

19 I am frequently embarrassed when with others. _ 

20 I usually do not enjoy being with members of the oppo¬ 
site sex . .... _ 

21 I am unable to do my work well because of too many 

social activities .. _ 

22 I usually do not know how to act m company _ 

23. I usually cannot read fast enough to cover all of my as¬ 
signments , , . _ 

24 I usually haye difficulty understanding what I read _ 
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Check Here 

25. I do not know what the most appropriate training is for 

my chosen career . . . - 

26 I do not know if an education is worthwhile _ 

27, I feel guilty about something 1 have or have not done _ 

28 I have so muoli outside work to do that I am neglecting 

my school work ^ .. 

29 I have trouble makmg- myself study , _ 

30. I lack self-confidence . . . . - 

31 I am dissatisfied with ray state of health ... . _ 

32. I do not know how to improve my personal appearance _ 

33 I do not know how to brealc certain habits I have . _ 

Other problems- 


Chief problem ^ should like to find what I am best able to do, to confirm 
my vocational choice or correct it _ 


COURSES TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Place the letter grade received in the course below the year m which the 
course was talcon Write m titles of any courses taken, not listed below 


COURSE 

GRADE 

9 


GRADE, 
11 , 

GRADE 

12 

POST 

GRAD, 

English 

A i 

A 

A 

A 


Speech 

1 





Journalism 

1 

t 






1 


1 

1 


French 

j 


1 



German 






Spanish 


B 

B 



Latin 



1 

1 








Elementary Algebra 

A 





Plane Geometry 

! 

A 



1 

Higher Algebra 

i 



A 


Solid Geometry 

1 


B 



Trigonometry 



A 



! 

' 1 






Ancient History 






Medieval History 
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D.S, Form 207 


sdmmahy of intehtiews 


NAME, 


John Brown 


COLLEGE. 


S.LA. 


date. 


d2!i0/i7 


Case NiimEpT 3289G 


Summary. 

I Clienfs statement of his problem. Pi oblcm remains the same. 

II Clinical data. The counselee was most interested m a discus¬ 
sion of his test scores. Consideiable time was spent at die beginning 
of the interview explaining to him the puipose and the usefulness 
of an interest test We then went into a discussion of the Strong 
interest lest, and I pointed out to him that he has no very well crystal¬ 
lized mteiest pattern. Some effort was made to force out thiough 
interviewing interest that he already has He kept maintaining that 
he could not answer the questions properly because he does not leally 
know what people do m the difleienl occupations mentioned in the 
test, Finally we got into a discussion of his leading and his favorite 
subjects in high school. Appaienlly he much prefers die veibal type 
of subject, as compuicd with the technical. It was then pointed out 
that theie was some tiny pattern of interest in die veibal area on the 
Strong, Gioup X, but theie seemed to be nothing at all in Groups I 
and IIj which are die scientific and technical. He moie or less ad¬ 
mitted this, hut again felt that it was necessaiy for him to get moie 
information on these occupations. As fai as ability was concerned, 
the counselor moie or less assuied liim that his abilities aic veiy good, 
and that there is not much doubt m her mind but what he could 
succeed in any course that he might choose. This seemed especially 
true in view of his veiy good high school achievement. 

We next went into a discussion of the personahty test. The coun¬ 
selor opened this by pointing out to him that he might be a hide de¬ 
fensive in answeiing the inteiest questionnahe, just as he was in an¬ 
swering the personahty inventoiy. He somewhat rejected this idea 
and said that be had tiicd to answer the questions as honesdy as he 
could and believed that the way in which he did answer them was a 
tiue pictuie of himself. The coiinseloi, of couise, could not argue 
with him on this point, although die picture of a defensive individual 
was picked up from the interview. It is doubtful diat this will inter- 
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fere with his achievement, however, it might be a factor in his own 
personal comfort, and the extent to which he can enjoy his traimng 
and his piofessional expeiience He woikcd as a helper, assisting an 
orderly in a hospital last year. He says he did not get any great thrill 
out of working around the hospital, but hked it fairly well. Similarly, 
he said he was not very excited when he had a chance to work at 
mathematics, but tliat he got along m it all light. Throughout the 
whole interview the counselor had the feeling that the counselee was 
trying to test the counselor to see how much she could help him, so 
that it constantly had to be thrown back to tlie counselee as a prob¬ 
lem in which he would have to make a decision It was recommended 
that he attempt to get more occupational information by talking with 
professional people, and by leading some occupational infoimation. 
Interestingly enough, he also pointed out m the interview iliat money 
was important to him, that he did hire luxurious living, and that there 
was no pomt in “selling it down the nvei.” 

Ill Chmcal synthesis of pwblem The counseloi gained a pictuie 
heie of a rather sophisticated individual He speaks lather well, and 
has consideiable insight, in a way, about what he expects out of a 
profession. Nevertheless, she felt that he was so veiy defensive, that 
she wasn’t gaming much giound with hmi and that he wasn’t coming 
very close to making a satisfactory decision. 

IV. Diagnosis. Vocation indecision widi some defensiveness noted 
in the personality traits 

V Counseling techniques and their effectiveness Information get¬ 
ting and giving, and attempting to get the client to talk about his 
motivations and desires This latter was probably difficult due in part 
to his immaturity. 

VI. Prognoses Prognosis for academic success appears excellent 
once he has settled on a sabsfymg cuiiiculum 

VII Follow-up The counselee will repoit dining exam week to 
review some occupational information and talk furlhei about his plans. 
It appeals generally, however, that he will continue in the premedi- 
cal sequence. 

12/17/47 John reported according to a scheduled interview to 
read some of the occupational infoimation materials However, by the 
time the counseloi got to him he had to leave for another appoint¬ 
ment, so he was unable to do any of tlie reading He agreed to come 
back during the next quaiter and spend some tune reading materials 
giving him occupational information. 
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SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 

Case NnmViRr 32896 


Summary 

L Client’s statement of his pwblem ‘Tve been following die pre- 
medical course and doing quite well, but am not deeply interested in 
it. On the other hand, I have no other inteiests and I feel uncul¬ 
tured I’m not completely satisfied with the work I am doing and 
wonder what is the matter ” 

II Clinical data John’s poise, superficially at least, is excellent 
His dissatisfaction seems to be deep Witli A’s and B’s in his pre- 
medical couise, he is not especially satisfied with the choice he has 
made. This quaitei he is trying an economics course simply to see if 
that awakes some spark of inteiest in him. His general attitude m this 
interview was very hke that described by the previous counselor last 
year. He was interested in turning decisions over to the counselor 
and seeking as much information fiom lum as possible without giving 
too much information about himself. However, he claims to be free 
of any family pressure to follow a specified course at the Umversity. 
His father is a salesman, well-to-do but not outstandingly successful, 
accordmg to John’s report. 

John said that he particulaily wanted to request the right to take 
the Stiong mteiest test over again, though he felt that he would show 
no strongei mteiest in any field, possibly less. Nevertheless, he was 
iiiteiested m this and wanted to know if it were possible. I arranged 
for such testing. 

John mentioned that he had been rcferied to me particularly by a 
fiiend, a very bright but disturbed student. 

III Clinical synthesis of problem A good ability student who ap¬ 
parently did not develop any independent thinking on future goals 
Apparently a personality problem that expresses itself in personal 
dissatisfaction rather than in inabihty to perform academically or 
socially. 

IV Diagnosis. Self-conflict. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness Simple reflec¬ 
tion of feeling, restatement of content, some information giving and 
explanation of test piocedure. 


NAME. 


John Brown 


COLIEGE. 


SLA 


DATE. 


i0f28/tlS 
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VI, Prognoses, No problems of academic success, some personal 
adjustment. Apparently needs considerable review and realignment. 

VII. Follow-up, Return for testing 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMABY OF INTBBVIEWS 


Case Number 


Summary: 

I. Client’s statement of his problem As above. 

II Clinical data. The chent asked first for a review of the new 
and old Sttong test lesults. Actually, what traces of interest ap¬ 
peared before had largely disappeared with nothmg better dran a 
weak secondaiy pattern showing John said that he was not the least 
bit suipiised at this. He then questioned me on what could be the 
explanation for it. John’s defensiveness, I felt, might be dropped 
somewhat if the counselor showed heiself willing to go out on a limb, 
making guesses for him and giving fairly elaborate information. 
Therefore, I started by giving him some description of the kind of 
personal adjustment seen in a number of other students who had 
shown Similar patterns of interest or lathei lack of interest. I de¬ 
scribed in some detail and with illustiations the picture of an indi¬ 
vidual who was consideiably dependent on his family for social and 
emotional completion. He got a good deal from his family without 
having to pay back much. He enjoyed this tendency and felt some 
rebellion which was not shown so much in behavior problems—as be- 
mg a bad boy—but rather a subtle kmd of dragging the heels. He 
was able to please everyone—his teacher, his family, himself—widi 
good grades witliout spending much effort on them He would tend 
to get a good many of his satisfactions in daydreams rather than any 
rough and ready social adjustment He was quite defensive, and re¬ 
luctant to admit any problems that are not under his conbol. He 
puts on good superior acts before all concerned There were a num¬ 
ber of other patterns offered him I indicated that this was rathei a 
composite picture of a number of other people who have been seen 
at tlie bureau and he must understand his own positron would be a 
unique one. 


NAME. 


John Brown 


GOLLBGE- 


SL.A. 


DATE. 


ff/3/4S 
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John pressed me for additional information, additional counselor 
diagnoses and guesses till near the end of the interview and then 
said, “All light, I think I can tell you.” He went on to give me what 
he thought was his own evaluation of himself. 

He said he was a spoiled child and glad of it, a boy who has never 
had any interest m dissectmg giasshoppeis, who was a runt or at least 
felt diat he was one, whether tins was tiue oi not Pie had always 
lived m very comfoitable accord with his family Fiom 7 to 13 yeais 
he spent his summeis at boys’ camp wheie he found that he was a 
physical misfit and found also that he nevei seemed to belong to the 
group Howcvei, m school he was very definitely teachei’s pet. He 
said that he was an expert apple pohshei who got the giades more 
on this basis than on any real ability or application of it. He lead 
a gieat deal but it was mostly what he labeled “useless” things Lit- 
eiatuie like western stories that weie not particulaily bad, but on the 
othei hand had little woith, inleiested him He said he tied situations 
fiom them into his daydi earns and found a little satisfaction in identi¬ 
fying himself with these heioes. As foi religion, that was something 
to which he gave hp seivice He joined tlie chuich at the pioper 
time but fell it had little meaning for him He has a small ciicle 
of good fiiends, but leally feels that otheis don’t much caie about 
him. He didn’t find within himself any concern to change theii atti¬ 
tude. He coasted all the way thiough high school, and said he acci¬ 
dentally diifted into a manageiship of a football team. Heie he had 
his fiist chance to fit into a completely new gioup, a gioup he had not 
giown up with. He lathei enjoyed it though ho had not made any 
special effoit to get into it. Once in it, however, he did make an efEoit 
to get along simply as pait of the general need foi social gracious¬ 
ness he always feels Among his close fiiends, he was tire last one to 
begin to date gills. He found it very haid to take this step, but he 
did foice himself to take it, moie as a mattei of fitting into the gencial 
social pattern tlran with any leal interest in it oi comfort in the situa¬ 
tion. In high school he was also in the band which he laflier en¬ 
joyed for the music, and in which he felt “people didn’t look down 
on me all the time ” Pie also worked on die Yeaibook, but had to 
push himself to do this Again it was something he pushed himself 
into on the assumption that il was the normal and the light thing to 
do, Since he has been at the University, he has done very little ex¬ 
cept study He has found that foi the fiist time he must study. He 
feels that in the past yeai he has lost what little religious faidi he 
had and has a lathei mdiffeient attitude towaid it—the attitude of “I 
don’t know, and nobody else does” He says that this is somewhat 
in conflict widi die family pattern, but it is not anydimg that pai- 
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ticularly concerns Ins family to the point of it being a subject of aigu- 
ment. His paients are consideiably oldei and he has always found 
that he gets along moie easily with adults than with most people of 
his own age 

All tins he pouied out during the last few mmutes of the interview, 
and since theie was another client coming in, I had to point out that 
we had no moie time to give him today, but that I would be glad to 
go on tallang with him about the piesent couise he was in and the 
possibility of a change m another inteiview He accepted this and 
said he would like to woik fuithei with me. 

HI Clinical synthesis of pioblem. As above. 

IV. Diagnosis Self-conflict. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness Test inteipieta- 
tion and inteipietation of behavioi followed by simple recognition of 
content as client oveiflowed with veibal desciiptions 

VI Prognoses As above 

VII. Follow-up. Has appointment foi next week 



CASE 2 


D S Form 207B-R47 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 

PBELIMINABY INTERVIEW 

Case Number-i!^'!^_ 

Date_W^L__ 

flay Dunn _ Interviewer _ 

I Chent’s statement of his prob- IV. Diagnosis 

lem V Counsebng techniques and 

II Clinical data their effectiveness 

A From mteiview VI Prognoses 

B From other sources VH Follow-up 

III Clinical synthesis of problem 

I. Client’s statement of hs piobhm. To confirm the advisability 
of chemistiy as his vocational objective 

II. Clinical data Ray is a pale, soft spoken, wide hipped student 
who IS beginning to wonder if he is well suited to the study of 
chemistry. He has never done better than a B in a chemistiy couise 
and just recently tailed two quantitative chemistry courses. Ray, on 
the otlier hand, finds that he does superior woik in SLA subjects with 
not nearly so much elToit Also the fact tliat the area m which he 
stood highest on the Sophomore Culture Test was the arts has got 
him to thinking about a possible change of major. However, because 
he is only foui quarters short of graduation, he feels tliat a change at 
this time would be impractical 

Although Ray has not had a great deal of foraial musical trammg, 
I gathered that he was quite adroit at the piano—improvising, etc. 

Before coming down to the University, he and a pal of his were 
inseparable His friend was a veiy bright boy whom Ray seems 
to admire veiy much While his fiiend was accepted by the home 
town college, Ray was turned down because of his difficulty with 

805 
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mathematics in his last year of school. Ray now leahzed that he was 
very dependent upon his fiiend. He often catches himself feelmg 
that he could be doing much better if he had his buddy to bolster 
him up, to talk Inm out of his periods of depiession. 

Ray doubts that he puts in a sufBcient number of study houis. He 
seldom gets at his studying until 8 00 p m as his days ai e filled 
with work in a tea room (for his loom and board), classes plus labs 
By diis brae there isn’t much zest for studying left. He is almost en- 
tiiely self-supporting. His father is dead and his mother is working 
Ray believes that his mother is waibng for the day when he will be 
out of college, m a position to support hei so that she can quit work. 
Probably there is a close mothei-son relationship. 

In Speaking about his social activities, Ray mumbled so that his 
speech was often umntelligible He feels that he ought to get out 
moie but states that he cannot afford to date guls 

IV. Diagnosis Perhaps an unwise vocational choice. Probable 
emotional personality pioblems. 


D S Form 203 

(Revised 1945) 

Date 10 47 

STUDENT COUNSELING BUBEAU 
University of Minnesota 

INDIVIDUAL HECOBD FOHM 

To the Student. 

The purpose of this blank is to bring together essential information 
about you, so that you can make eflScient use of your interviews with 
us The informabon that you give in the following pages is a very 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid m making moie 
specific use of the test results. 

Final responsibility foi decisions and plans always rests with the 
person being counseled, However, a discussion of youi problems 
witli a piopeily quahfied counselor, coupled with such facts about 
your abihbes, peisonality, and inteiests as can be gained by psycho¬ 
logical tests and techniques, may enable you to make your decisions 
and plans more wisely than you could make them unaided It is not 
to be expected that all problems will be solved m a smgle interview 
Adjustment m and aftei school is a contanuous piocess because of the 
development and experience of the individual, and because of changes 
m external circumstances. 
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A clear picture of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
answei the questions as frankly and completely as possible It is 
also necessaiy that you answei the tests you are going to take as 
tiuthfully and as caiefully as you can, accoidmg to the instmctions 
on each test, All the mformation is confideniial 


Name. 


Dunn 


Ray 


F. 


Last 


First 


Middle 


Sex- 


Male 


Present Address Minneapolis 


Ph one LA m2 


Montana 


Home Address- 

Date of Birth_ 2d 


Age_ 

Religious Preference- 
Marital Status Single- 


Place of Bir th Montana 


Anqlican 


Married- 


Divorced. 


Widowed- 

Father Living Yes- 

No_l_ 


Scparated- 


Mother Living Yes_ 
No- 


Check any of the following which are applicable 

Parents still mairied_ Parents divorced _ _ 

Parents separated _ Father re-married_ 

Mother re-married_ 

If Father not living, 

Name and Relationship of Guardian ^rs M L Dunn _ rnother 


Father’s Name. 


Dunn 


Abraham 


Last 

Father’s Home Address. 


First 


Father’s Age_ ^ _ 

when deceased 

Mother’s Age- ,, 


Father’s business or occupation Name of firm or employer. 
Father’s title, position or nature of work_ 


Mother’s Occupation Before Marriage . - 

Mother’s Present Occupation hosiery worker _ 

Father’s Bnthplace__ Mother’s Birthplace, 

Father’s FrlnpatiaTi school, high school, naval school _ 

Mother’s EdueatioTi grammar school _ 
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Brothers’ and Sisters’ 


Names 

Sex 

(M or F) 

Age 

Education 

(Highest 

Grade 

Reached) 

Married 
(Yes or 
No) 

Occupation 
(If Unemployed, 
Give Usual Occ 
or Training) 

Julia 

F 

18 

Isl yr hs 

no 

child welfare 
assistant 

John 

M 

17 

S yrs grade 
school 

no 

“agent” carni¬ 
val (conces- 


Sion 

operator) 


3 


Name of preparatory or high school—--- 

Date of Graduation_- 

Size of high school 

Type of course talcen ^^thematm _ clas8_i^ 


Collegea or special schools attended (including present attendance) and 
also including special trammg or private instruction m art, music, stenog¬ 
raphy, etc) 


NAME OP SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 

DATE ATTENDED 

COURSES TAKEN 

University of Minnesota 

enrolled at present 

Chemistry, 

mathematics, 

Conservatory of Music 

school term 

piano 

earlier piano 
instruction 


If not already attending the University of Minnesota, when do you ex¬ 
pect to enter?_ 


You will find hsted below seveial kinds of leisure time activities Draw a 
circle around each of the activities in which yon engage frequently. Include 
both the things you hired to do in High School and the things you hke 
to do now. Add any activities m each group that do not appear on the 
list 

I. Individual Activities—either organized or unorganized 

A. Tennis, golf, fishing, hunting, hildng, riding, swimming, ping- 
pong, boxing, handball, skatmg, bicycling, bowling, etc_ 
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B. Movies, billiards, pool, hslemng to radio, stamp collecting, auto 
ridmg, woodworking, coolung, modeling, other hobbies. 

(specify) _ 

C Reading, theatre, concerts, art museums, lecture, dance re¬ 
citals___ . _ 


II Group Activities—either organized or unorganized. 

D (all team sports—such as) Football, baseball, basketball, vol¬ 
leyball, hockey_ 

E. Dancmg, “dates,” bridge, poker, picnics_ 

F Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, 
discussion groups, debatmg teams or societies, political clubs or 

organizations, bterary clubs or organizations, etc_ 

G (Were you, or are you, an active member of any of these organi¬ 
zations) ; YMCA. or YWCA, Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
DeMolay, Knights of Columbus or Pytluas, High School Alumm 
group, H S. or College secret society, sorority, or fraternity. 

Jobs Daughters, Kadimah, etc._ 

H Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 
teachmg, participation in Young Peoples Society of some church, 
smg in church choir, etc--- 

Wliat extra-curricular activities do you expect to participate m at the 
U of M ? (As fraternity, basketball, etc)__ 


What types of books or articles mterest you? (Fiction, biography, scien¬ 
tific etc) 'Scienfijic, biography of some musicians 

What magazines do you read most frequently?_ Time _ 


Answer the following questions only if you have attended or are attendmg 
a Umversity 

Wliat is (or was) yourmajor? What year are you in?——— 

How many hours of study do you put m durmg the week (on the average) ? 
12-15 


Are you engaged m any outside work while attending the Umversity? 
yes _____ 

If so, what IS the nature of this work? helper at a tea room - 

How much time does it take each week?_ hours {more during - 

summer) 

Who is your employer?_-- 
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TO BE ANSWEREID BY EVERY STUDENT 
(did you decide) 

Wliy (aie you deciding) to come to college (check as many as necessary 


or explain below) 

_To get a liberal education 

^ To prepare for a vocation 

_For the prestige of a college 

degree 

__ To be with old school friends 

__ To malce friends and helpful 

connections 

- ^ For social enjoyment “col¬ 
lege life” 

Without a college degree (or 
training) there is less cliance 
of getting a job 

Explanation_ 


_To please parents or friends, 

family tradition 

— _ To learn more of certain sub¬ 

jects 

_It was the “thing to do” 

£ Foregone conclusion, I never 

questioned why 

£_ Will enable rae to malce more 

money 

_To get a general education 


What other type of framing have you considered besides a University 
education ?_ 


How docs yoiu family feel about 
college work? (Check one) 

_Doesn’t care what you do 

_Opposed to your going to 

college 

_E_Wants you to go to college 

Comments_ 


Plans for your financial support in 
college (Check one) 

_Entirely supported by family 

. £- . Part-time work will be nec¬ 
essary (about how many 
hours a week?)_ 

.. - Total self-support will be 
necessary (about how many 

hours a week?)__ 

{except for tuition and hooks) 

_, G I Bill 

_Vets Rehab Training 

_State Aid 

_ Scholarship 

_ Other 
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List in chronological order all your civihan work or employment experiences 
to date (including part-time or summer jobs) 

Firm 

From To 
(give year & month) 

Nature of Work 

Salary 
(per month) 

Farm 

summer months. 

farmhand 

$20 plus board 


3 yrs 


mostly 

Restaurant 

ms-M 

waiter at soda 
fountain 

$60 part tune 


Varnish Go July-Dee. 19i5 laborer $80 



Which of these jobs did you like best?—T'fee restaurant work _ 

^Wiy? ^ ® ^ certain amount of responsibility and I thouqhi I 

was getting a lot of money _ 


List, m order of preference, five occupations in which you would hlce to 
earn your living Do not consider your abilities or job opportunities in 
making this lul Just consider whether or not you would bo happy in the 
work 

EEASONS rOR INTEREST IN THESE 


1 

OCCUPATION 

Assistant research chem 

OCCUPATIONS 

I like chemistry (organic) 

2. 

Musician (populai) 

I like music, piano 

3 

Composer-arranger 

I like to improvise on piano 

4. 

Writer (sociological 
problems) 

I detest race prejudice in any form. 

5. - 




If you were free of all restrictions (if you could do as you wish) what 

would you want to be doing 10 or 15 years from now?_ a secure and 

fairly important position on chemical research staff of some company or 
department of government (natural resources) 

It is possible to malce a rough classification of occupations m terms of your 
general interests and abihties. In the following hst, mdicate m order of 
preference (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you beheve you would 
best fit 

_Occupations involving business contacts with people, such as the 

various fields of selling, promotional work, politics, etc. 

__Occupations involving business detail work, such as accountancy, 

business statistician, cashier, banlter, stenographer, and ofiicc cleri¬ 
cal work 
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We are interested m determining why you have considered your present 
occupational choice Below write all ^he tlungs that have happened to 
you which you think might have influenced your vocational mterests 
If you need more room, use the other side of this paper. 

I developed an early interest in chemistry (age lU) and in high school 
met a boy with interests very similar to mine We still have a laboratory 
in which both oj us worked on original problems [to us) He became my 
closest friend and I always thowihl of m working together in the future 


Have you any physical disabihties? rdcscnhe^ Blind in one eye 


If you have had any of the followmg illnesses, check them on the space at 
the right of the illness, and enter the age at winch you were ill 

A-g® Age 


Whooping cough- 

Mumps- 

Measles—?— 

German measles—?— 
Chicken pox—?— 

Encephalitis- 

(sleeping sickness) 

Epilepsy- 

Infantile paralysis- 

Any other kmd of 
paralysis- 

Tuberculosis- 

Pneumonia- 

Influenza_ 

Any unexplained respira¬ 
tory disorder_ 


Heart disease_ 

Nervousness_ 

Sleeplessness_ 

Exhaustion_ 

Hearing defects 
(specify)- 

Typhoid fever_ 

Smallpox_ 

Diabetes_ 

Stuttermg_ 

Stammerin g_ 

Other speech defects. 
Herma_ 

Other physical de¬ 
fects_ 

Famtmg spells—?— 


Malaria_ 

Chorea (St Vitus Dance) 

Rheumatic fever_ 

Scarlet fever_ 


Convulsion or fits_ 

Dizziness_ 

Tingling- 

Frequent or persistent 
headaches_ 
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Age Age 

Frequent or persistent Others (specify)- 

backaches_ _ _ __ 

Eye defects - - 

blindness . jO _ _ 

in one eye 

Comments or remarks 


Underline any of the following words which describe your general make-up- 
persevermg, fnendly, patient, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, im¬ 
petuous, pessimistic, resetyed, bashful, self-confident, jealous, talented, 
quick-tempered, cynical, tactful, conscientious, cheerful, submissive, ex¬ 
cited, irritable, anxious, poor health, nervous, easily exliaustcd, un¬ 
happy, frequent periods of gloom or depression, frequent daydreaming, 
sensitive, procrastinate often, industnous, cooperative, mdecisive 

Place a check mark before the item appearing in the list below which best 
describes your present or contemplated hvmg arrangements while at the 
University, 

_Living at home with my family 

_Living in a Umversity Dormitory or Cooperative House 

_Livmg in a roommg house 

_Living in a fraternity or sorority house 

_-— Living in the home of an employer, of friends, or of relatives 

_Living in my own apartment 


From what person or other source did you heai of the Student Counseling 
Bureau? 

Recommended by George and Judy Klare 


Everyone faces problems throughout his hfe Some of these problems 
cannot be solved without help. Many tunes they are very easily solved. 
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At other times they are solved only after much effort Below are a list 
of problems with which young people are often concerned After those 
problems you have not been able to solve adequately, place a check (V). 
After those problems which you would like to discuss with a counselor, 
place a double checli (v'v') These will help us to be of greater assistance 
to you 


Check Here 

1 I usually fed inferior to my associates _ 

2 I have been unable to determine how much tune I should 

study • _ 

3 I have too few social contacts _ 

4 I have diffi culty in maldng friends _ 

5 I do not know how to obtain the money I need _ 

6 I have been unable to determine what I am best able to do 

7 I do not know how to talce good lecture notes _ 

8 I do not get along well with my parents ... _ 

9 I often have difficulty in keeping friends _ 

10 I am unable to determine what I would lilce to do _ 

11 I have not obtained paiental approval of my vocational 

plans . . _ 

12 I do not have enough to talk about m company _ 

13 I receive inadequate financial help from my family _ 

14 I do not know how to outline text-book assignments _ 

15 I^am unable to got along with my brothers and/or sisters_ 

16 I have been unable to malie a satisfactory robgious ad¬ 
justment . - 

17 I am not interested in my studies _ - _ 

18 I do not have enough mformation about job opportumties 

and duties . - 

19 I am frequently embarrassed when with others _ 

20 I usually do not enjoy bemg with members of the oppo¬ 
site sex . - 

21 I am unable to do my work well because of too many 

social activities . . 

22 I usually do not know how to act in company. . - 

23 I usually cannot read fast enough to cover all of my as¬ 
signments . . ■ - 

24 I usually have difficulty understanding what I read - - - 

25 I do not know what the most appropriate traming is for 

my chosen career . . . - 
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Check Here 

26 I do not know if an education is worthwhile_ 

27 I feel guilty about something I have or have not done __ 

28 I have so much outside work to do that I am neglcctmg 

my school work . - 

29. I have trouble malcmg myself study - ^ 

30 I lack self-confidence - ^ 

31 I am dissatisfied with my state of health __ 

32 I do not know how to improve my personal appearance _ 

33 I do not Icnow how to break certain habits I have . _ 

Other prnT-iipm g Inability to concentrate on my studies By the lime I 
am ready to begin (8 00 v m.) I do not have the interest in the work 


Chief pToVilf m Uncertainty in my choice of vocation 


COUBSES TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Place the letter grade received m the course below the year m which the 
course was taken Write m titles of any courses taken, not hated below 


COURSE 

GBADB 

^ 9 

GRADE 

10 

GRADE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

POST 

GRAD 

English 

B Avg 





Speech 

■■■I 





Journalism 







B' 




1 

French 

C Avg 



j 


German 


C Avg 




Spanish 






Latin 


C Avg 







! 

j 



Elementary Algebra 

C 


c ' 

c 


Plane Geometry 


C 




Higher Algebra 





c 

Solid Geometry 






Trigonometry 





c 







Ancient History 



B 



Medieval History 



B 
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D S. Form 213-1-47R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Gomiseling Bureau 

SUMMABY OF TEST SCOBES 


SCB Case No 

Name . _College_^Z_ 

Glass J ’’ _ Sex_Mg^^_. Age_J£ 


DATE 

NAME OE TEST 

R S 

PER¬ 

CEN¬ 

TILE 

NORM GROUP 

ff/45 

H S Scholarship Hamilton,Ont 




d/^i6 

ACE (1937) Canada TOTAL 

m 

81 

1938 Umv Fr 


Completion 

15 

45 

1937 SLA GG Fr 


Arithmetic 

11^ 

Si 

U 


Artificial Language 



(( 


Analogies 


35 

(( 


Opposites 

26 

66 


TIU7 

Ohio Psych (18) TOTAL 

119 

97 69 

SCBFi ( ) 


Opposites 

32 

99 

1 


Analogies 

47 

97 



Reading Comp 

mrm 

88 



Miller Analogies ( ) 

i 

1 


ll^iS 

Coop Eng (1938-OM) total 

211 

73 

1938 SLA GC Fr 

1 

Usage _ 

97 

27 



Spoiling 

31 

71 



Vocabulary 

83 

98 



G E D 1 Eng Expression 

SS 


Type I Inst 


2 Social Studies 

SS 




3 Natural Science 

SS 


(C 


4' Liteiaiy Mateiiala 

SS 




Coop Reading Comp total 





Vocabulary 





Speed 





Level 
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date 

l/lt7 

name of test 

R S 

per¬ 

cen¬ 

tile 

NORM GROtJP 

Coop Culture (U) C S P 

45 

50 

SLA Soph 


H &SS. 

46 

65 



Lit 

42 

68 



Sci 

33 

75 


FA 

54 

91 



Math 

43 

88 



Minn Clerical Apt Numbers 



Gen Pop-( )-Gler Wrk 


Names | 



(( it 


Minn Personality Tnv 





1 Morale 



U ofM Fr 


2 Social Adj 





3 Family 





4 Emotion 





5 Econ Cona 
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NAME. 


Ray Dunn 


COLLEGE. 


DATE. 


IT 


7I25//47 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 

_ Case Number-J!^ 


Summary' 

Today oui talk began with an mteipretation of the Strong test 
I pointed out that his inteiesls tended to be most like those of men 
in scientific piofessional, veibal linguistic and musical occupations. 
Ray expressed the feeling that his measured interests agreed very 
well with his own judgment regarding his interests. At some length, 
however, he tiled to get acioss the idea that he felt that his interest 
in chemistry was quite different from that of most of his fellow stu¬ 
dents. Most of them aie absoibed in the mathematical phase of 
chemistry, and he was interested in it mainly from the aesthetic stand¬ 
point. He stated that he got quite a bit of pleasure out of the balance 
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and congrmty of a perfect experiment but that he found the quantities 
of tile mathematical aspects of the field dry and unchallenging More 
and more he finds his dislike foi and mediociity in mathematics to be 
a progiessively more serious disability m the field of chemistry He 
has found that grades come much easier for him m the social sciences 
rather than m physics, chemishy, or math. His eaily enthusiasm in 
regard to chemistiy was generated largely by his contacts with his pal 
fiom his home town. Looking back now, he believes that his friend’s 
interests were far different fiom brs He mentioned the fact that 
often he would be upstaiis playing tlie piano while his fiiend would 
be working away with an expeiiment m the basement laboiatoiy. 

In regard to art, Ray remaiked that he appreciated art but bad no 
special talent in tins area When a young boy, he had given some 
thought to being a physician but because he had the sight of only one 
eye, he dismissed this possibihty from further consideration In re¬ 
gard to the veibal linguistic interest, Ray stated that he might like 
to wnte in connection with his music, but that he would not care to 
specialize in jouinahsm oi English alone 

Last year Ray had been telling himself that “well, next quaiter I’ll 
really get on the ball ’’ However, when next quarter comes along he 
ends up with a mediocre giade in his chemistry He finds oiganic 
chemishy stimulating, does at least average woik in it, but is disin- 
teiested in tire rest of his chemistry He feels that this is the logical 
point at which to make a change if he is not going to continue in his 
chosen field In battling over and veibalizing his feelings regarding 
a transfer, he seems to favoi the idea of gomg back into a generahzed 
arts couise such as the liberal arts cuniculum. However, he pointed 
out that definitely he needed time to think the thing over as this 
change would result in a loss of credits At the piesent moment, 
music would seem to be the best alternative to him However, he is 
not at all inteiested in taking formal classes in musical theory, etc. 
When improvismg, he does not hke to go by a hard standing rule but 
instead wants to get more of the feeling into his woik He believes 
that he could probably go into composmg and arranging at the piesent 
tune, and that further college work would not help directly in this line 
of woik. He does want fuither cultural and background courses 
Theiefore, if he were to decide upon music, he would possibly get 
a bachelor’s degree including philosophy, literature, a few music 
courses, and then attempt to break into the musical field. He is espe¬ 
cially interested m arranging or composing popular music He be¬ 
lieves that he is capable of writing a musical critical column The 
way Ray puts it is ‘T feel that I have a chance to be above average 
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m music, but I know that I will nevei be moie than an average 
chemist, if that ” Scholastic achievement has always meant a lot to 
him and pooi perfoimance here last year was a haid blow He had 
begun to wonder if he had the capacity to do supeiior woik, and I 
assuied him that it would seem that definitely he had above college 
level ability. 

Ceitainly more factors than disinterest and lack of ability in mathe¬ 
matics must be taken into account when explaining his under-achieve¬ 
ment since coming to the University One of the most important 
would be pioblems of an emotional natuie as brought out by tire 
Multiphasic and interview conveisation Since his ariival at the 
University he has had very little recreation of any kind He has ra¬ 
tionalized this by telling himself that he cannot affoid to go out; diat 
he just doesn’t have the time to take away fiom his studies How- 
evei, he has found that in his leisuie moments, he often dieams of a 
sunny future and plays the piano lathei than ubhzing this time foi his 
studies He feels that his depression and gloom can be traced laigely 
to his vocational indecision He would like to date giils but is ter¬ 
ribly afiaid that he will be turned down by them. Ever since his high 
school days he has felt as though he was consideied undesirable in 
the eyes of most females. Ray thinks that all of his lelationships with 
girls have been on a veiy superficial level. There evidently have 
been very few successful expenences, if any, in this area. Because he 
has not dated gals, he seldom goes out with the fellows except when 
boys get together for a stag over at the tea room On the few dates 
he has been on, he has piefened just talking to the girls latliei than 
dancing or engaging m other organized formal activities 

He seemed to feel that he had piofited by talking his pioblems 
through and appeared interested m coming in for anothei talk after 
returning to the University in the fall The day of this interview he 
was to leave for home where he intends to come to some kind of a 
decision regarding bis possible tiansfei The problem of piacticahty 
also enteis into his choice as he feels that he ought to help support 
his mothei as soon as possible Howevei, he seems to be willing 
enough to gamble on a bioad majoi, taking chances with music Un¬ 
doubtedly he will talk over the the advisability of the change with 
his boy friend who seems to have had a great influence upon him up 
to the present time At tile piesent time his feelings seem to he 
weighted on the side of a bioad liberal program. Ceitainly past per¬ 
formance and test scoies would suggest a significantly better grade 
lecoid in this type of progiam. I want to mention that Ray ex- 
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pressed himself flueatly and in a very soft, modulated voice. He 
seems to have a pleasant sense of humor. He may be back in again. 


DS Form 207 


SUMMAHY OF raiERVIEWS 


NAME. 


Ray Dunn 


COLLEGE. 


IT 


DATE- 




Case Number_ 


Summary: 

Ray came in to taUc over his summer expeiiences and his plans foi 
die futuie. Duiiiig this summer he worked most of the time as, of all 
things, a carnival opeiatoi. He tiaveled with a carnival throughout 
the eastern states, a cainival with which his brother is associated Ray 
woiked as a weight and age guesser In talking about his experiences 
he laughingly said that most of his fiiends drought that die ]ob was 
quite incongruous with his own peisonahty However, he stated that 
he enjoyed it immensely and felt that it was good for him to get away 
from the university type of atmospheie. He lather enjoyed scaling 
Ins vocabulary down to the two syllable level In addition to being 
with the carnival, he did spend about foui weeks at home and dining 
this time he talked ovei his vocational plans with his veiy good fiiend 
Ray stated that naturally the boy had felt diat Ray ought to continue 
in chemistry but he himself noted that his interest in his problem was 
more boy fiiend oiiented than actual interest in hiS welfare. 

I asked Ray just what he had decided to do and he replied that he 
had come to the decision to give up chemistry and tiansfei into an 
SLA liberal aits major. He seems quite relieved that he has finally 
definitely decided to make the bieak In legaid to setting up a libeial 
arts majoi, I referred him to Miss Powers of the senior college SLA. 
oflBce With his stiong interest in the ait, music, and lingmstic areas, 
along with his supeiior academic potentialities, Ray ought to be ac¬ 
cepted as good hheial arts mateiial. I asked him just what he would 
do about the job situation when he giaduates fiom S.L A. He leplied 
tliat he IS most inteiested in ciitical writing, or radio sciipl wilting of 
some kind. Ho mentioned that he knows quite a bit about a par- 
ticulai station in his home town, and that the bioadcastmg system is 
quite different there Script mateiial is not paid for by private com¬ 
panies, hut rather bought by tire bioadcastmg system itself and then 
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aired Ray feels tliat he mighl be able to woik into a setup of this 
kind wheie he would be hired by the broadcasting system to write for 
tliem What he wants most in college now is a good hberal back- 
giomid, and tlie hberal aits majoi should give him that. The Sopho¬ 
more Culture test already indicates that he is quite well-rounded in 
this respect. I invited Ray to drop back in and let me know how he 
is coming along in his new ma]oi sequence I will be expecting him 
to do above average work m his S L A. senior college courses Today 
he was in a very good mood, and seemed quite optimistic about his 
future at school 
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SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


NAME. 


Ray Dunn 


COLLEGB- 


DATE- 


IT 


1/9/48 


Case Numbcr_i£^ 


Summary 

Ray came in today just to let me know how things were coming 
along He finished out tlie fall quaitei in the S.L A. liberal arts pio- 
giam, getting two B’s and two C’s. He had expected to attam a B 
average but slipped in some of his finals He finds, however, that he 
IS much more satisfied m his hbeial arts program than he was in 
chemistry and does not seem to legiet his decision to make the trans¬ 
fer. He is still a little woiiied about what he is going to do when he 
finishes up his hberal aits program which includes some speciahzation 
in the English, philosophy and literature areas. He still hopes that he 
will be able to land some kind of a ladio script writing job or some 
type of wilting position in his home town. He mentioned fliat be¬ 
cause of the small population, the openings in this area tend to be of 
greatest numbei up in Canada. At least tlie competition for the open¬ 
ings is not so great. He said he would be in again sometime to let 
me know how things weie progressing Incidentally, a few days after 
I talked to Ray some woman called me from tlie Bureau of Loans and 
Scholarships and said tliat Ray had submitted my name as a character 
reference. He had applied for a loan as he is having difficulty get¬ 
ting money. I lecommended him as I am quite suie that his char¬ 
acter IS certainly excellent. I would expect him to continue in S L A 
and I also think that his grades wiU probably be picking up consider¬ 
ably. Fiom now on I doubt tliat he will fall below a B average. 
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D S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


NAME. 


Ray Dunn 


COLLEGE. 


DATE. 


IT 




Case Number 


Summary 

Ray began by saymg tliat when he had made the appointment he 
had a need for leassurance regarding the piacticahty of his liberal 
arts program, but since the date he had made the appointment, he 
had talked to Miss Mable Poweis over in the S L A. junior college 
office who IS his adviser m a liberal arts program He has received 
some assurance from her in regard to the vocational possibilities 
emanatmg from a hbcial arts program She gave him some idea of 
the kinds of openings that had been offered to liberal arts gradu¬ 
ates. Also, Ray has an alternative plan in mind in case he cannot 
get a job after graduating from SLA at the end of next winter 
quarter There is a possibility that he might letuin to his home town 
and entei tlie college of education tliere so that he would be piepared 
to teach if necessaiy Actually he would piefer to get into some type 
of editing, wiiting, or a related aiea if at all possible This summei 
Ray hopes to look into job opportunities in his home aiea He gener¬ 
ally feels that he is much happier m the liberal arts piogiam and 
studies far moie than he did when he was in chemistiy. 

Last quaiter he leceived a B and a few C’s and seems satisfied to do 
slightly above aveiage woik. At the moment theie does not seem to 
be any particular problem. He has not been making any drastic 
changes in his social adjustment. I doubt that he is doing much m 
the way of dating, but is still piobably going out once in a while with 
the fellows. Whenever this area is biought up, he usually dismisses it 
by saymg that he just does not have enough money to date girls. At 
any rate, educationally he seems to be coming along all light and is 
quite satisfied with himself Ray will probably never be a lady’s man 
but I would guess that he will get along quite well as long as he can 
find some fellows witli inteiests similai to his. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
OfSce of the Dean of Students 
Student Counselmg Bureau 

PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 

Case Numher—^^^^^_ 

Date W47 

T\[aTr. » Holbein, Kenneth Eugene rnterviewer ^ ^ Christian 

I Client’s statement of his prob- IV. Diagnosis 

lem V Counseling techniques and 

II Chnical data their effectiveness. 

A From mterview VI Prognoses 

B From other sources VII Follow-up. 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem. 

1. Ghent’s statement of his problem. “I want to go to college, and 
I want to take up social work ” He wants college aptitude tests (le- 
ferred by State Vocational Rehabilitation for this) and information 
about social woik couises at the University. 

II Clinical data 

Disability; spastic—but not seveie; most outwardly noticeable in 
speech (slurred, some jerkmess, some facial contoitions) His walk¬ 
ing IS almost normal He claims he writes legibly but slowly. He 
has had some physical tiaimng smce 1937 at the University Hospital 
Out-Patient Clinic. (Apparent misunderstanding on part of both 
chent and counselor Counselor used words “physical tiaimng ” 
State Rehabilitation said University Hospital care for eyes, ears, and 
thioat) He is still going there occasionally He claims he has had 
no speech training. 

Educational record: (according to chent) Tenth grade completed, 
St. Paul High School “About a C average,” but the chent implied 
that his record in general was poor—lacked interest and didn’t study. 
He feels it was a seiious mistake that he didn’t finish school English 
was his weakest subject—he flunked one semester. He liked history 
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best—took Ameiican and Woild histoiy. He had one yeai of general 
mathematics, no algebra or geometry No shop. He took G.E D’s 
last week at tlie Boaid of Education and scoied sufficiently high for a 
high school equivalence certificate 

Emploijment recoid smce 1942. none. 

Claimed vocational choice Social Woik Reason, he wants to help 
otliers who aie hke him. “I had a rough time, but Eve learned a lot 
I think I can help otheis leain what IVe leained ” This vocational 
piefeience is very recent as is the idea of gomg to college This came 
out of the fact that he had not found employment in other fields 
Only other claimed previous inteiest forestry, no reason except that 
he enjoys woods (he goes to visit relatives in wooded country) and 
likes hunting and fishing 

Attitude towai d pi aspects in college' He is certain he can make the 
grade. He feels tliat he has learned his lesson about studying and 
that previous study habits wiU not make for difficulty in college 

Attitude towaid disability. ‘T can do anything anybody else can, if 
given a chance ” (Cited hunting and fishing as examples He claims 
hunting and fishing as his hobbies) 

He claims tliat he discussed Ins vocational pieference widi two 
pharmacists, his doctor, his minister, and a few otheis. They all felt 
tlie choice was good. 

Appeaiance Not attractive Although the client was sitting still in 
a row witli other clients waiting for interviews, the counselor im¬ 
mediately picked him out as her spastic case 

III Clinical synthesis of problem The client, male, 23, single, 
and a spastic, has recently thought that he wants to be a social worker 
so that he might help others with problems similar to his own As a 
result, he wants to go to college in spite of having dropped out of high 
school at the end of the tenth grade because of lack of interest in 
school work and his claimed “not very good” scholastic lecoid He 
theiefoie plans to attempt to enter tlie University on the basis of 
his high school G E D tests plus the college entrance tests which he 
wishes to take at this bureau. Questions. Of admission to the Uni¬ 
versity, of prognosis on college scholastic achievement, and of feasibil¬ 
ity of claimed vocational choice. 

IV. Diagnosis. 

1. The counselor suspects that the client is not of college calibre, 
unless his disabihty and/or his adjustment to his disability deceives a 
person in the original impiession of mental capacity, and mteifeied 
in high school with his peiforramg up to his abihty 

2. His claimed vocational choice seems to have a definite emotional 
basis. 
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3 He has had little vocational onentation, 

4. He may he ovei compensating for his disability—T can do any¬ 
thing anyone else can do, if given a chance ” Hence he may still have 
adjustment problems m relation to his disability. 

Questions. What was his sehool recoid and behavioi? What has 
he been domg since 1942? What has State Rehabilitation been try¬ 
ing to do on this case? What is State Rehabilitation’s thinking re¬ 
garding the client’s present vocational idea? What information can 
be secured from outside sources regarding social adjustment? 

V Counseling techniques and their effectioeness Opening—al¬ 

lowed veteran to take the lead. 

Reflection—in gcneial, client continued the discussion as the result 
of leflection. 

Some questioning for infonnation on the part of the counselor: “How 
far did you go thiough sehool?” “Wliat sort of giades did you get?” 
etc 

A httle interpretation; role of counselor—requued by client’s veiy 
early, "Wliat do you think I should do?”, a few statements on the lole 
of vocational tests—again required early by the client’s imphcation 
that tests tell a peison what he should do. 

Some vocational information giving—particularly about school 
courses This was definitely piematme in the counseloi’s opmion, but 
was forced by the client. The counselor would give just a bit and 
the client would piess for moie by direct questions or by returning 
to couise requirements aftei the conversation had tmned to other 
topics 

Selection of tests—college entance tests were checked by the coun¬ 
selor. The client watched the counselor maik them on the caid and 
then tlie client asked to see the card. Very brief outline of the tests 
by the counseloi and the client said he wanted to take otheis. The 
selection was made entuely by the chent. (He asked also if we had a 
history test) 

The client was in general leading the direction of the interview. 
The counseloi did not follow complete development along chent- 
directed lines, because the counselor had had no pre-clearance from 
State Rehabihtation and the counselor felt that she had to be on guaid 
that the chent did not interpret the counselor’s actions and woids 
as an indication of the counselor’s approval of the chent’s going to 
college and training in social work. 

VI. Prognosis Too little infoimabon at this tune to speculate. 

VII. Follow-up The student is to take die tests next week, and 
tlien return to the counselor The coimseloi will cleai with a psychom- 
etiist on an individual testmg loom and testing procedures. An im- 
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mediate call to the State Vocational Rehabilitation OflBce must be 
made—for information on the case, what is desiied by State Rehabili¬ 
tation, etc. 


D S Form 208 

(Revised 1945) 

Date^JZ^ 19—^ 

STUDENT COUNSELING BUREAU 

Umveisity of Minnesota 

INDIVIDUAL RECORD FORM 

To the Student 

The purpose of tins blank is to bring together essential mformabon 
about you, so that you can make efficient use of youi inteiviews witli 
us The information that you give in the following pages is a very 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid in making more 
specific use of the test results 

Final responsibihty foi decisions and plans always rests with die 
person being counseled However, a discussion of your pioblems 
with a properly qualified counselor, coupled widi such facts about 
your abilities, peisonality, and inteiests as can be gained by psycho¬ 
logical tests and techniques, may enable you to make your decisions 
and plans more wisely than you could make them unaided. It is not 
to be expected that all problems wdl be solved in a single interview 
Adjustment in and aftei school is a continuous process because of the 
development and experiences of the individual, and because of 
changes in external circumstances 

A clear picture of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
answer the questions as frankly and completely as possible It is 
also necessary tliat you answer the tests you are going to take as 
truthfully and as carefully as you can, according to the instructions on 
each test All the information is confidential. 

N amp Holbein, _ Kenneth _ Eugene Male _ 

Last Fust Middle 

Present Address PtUil _ Phnri p 59i4 

Home Address___ 

Age-^^ .. Date of Birth_JZ£^Z!^ Place, of Birth Minneapolis 
Rehgious Preference . ___ 
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Marital Status Single—5— Married_ Divorced_ 

Widowed- Separated_ 

Father Livmg Yes—?— Mother Living Yes ^ 

No_ No_ 

Check any oj the following which are applicable: 

Parents stiU married_Parents divorced _ 

Parents separated _ Father re-married_ 

Mother re-married_ 

If Father not hving, 

Name and Relationship of Guardian_ 

Father’s _ Father’s Age 

Last First 

Father’s Home Address—_ Mother’s Age . 

Father’s busmess or occupation Name of firm or employer_ 

Father’s title, position or nature of work__ 


Mother’s Occupation Before Marriage_ 

Mother’s Present Occupation_ Housewife 

Father’s Rirt.hpl.ee Minneapolis, Minn _ 

Mother’s Rirtbplao e Hutchinson _ 

Father’s Education_ ^ yea-r ^ _ 

Mother’s Education_ ^ _ 

Brothers’ and Sisters’ 


Names 

Sex 

(M or F) 

Age 

Education 

(Highest 

Grade 

Reached) 

Married 
(Yes or 
No) 

Occupation 
(If Unemployed, 
Give Usual Occ 
or Trainmg) 

1 Kurtiss P 

M 

m 

HS 

No 

Killed in action 
i/26/i5 


2 

3 


Naune of preparatory or high school— Paul, llih^rade 
Date of Graduation _ 
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Type of course taken- 

Size of high school senior clasa 


Colleges or special schools attended (including present attendance) and 
also including special training or private instruction m art, music, stenog¬ 
raphy, etc.) 

NAME OF SCHOOL OR COLLEGE DATE ATTENDED COURSES TAKEN 


If not already attending the Umversity of Minnesota, when do you expect 
to enter?^___ 


You will find hsted below several Icmds of leisure time activities Diaw a 
circle around each of the activities in which you engage frequently. Include 
both the tlimgs you hked to do in High School and the thmgs you hke to 
do now. Add any activities in each group that do not appear on the hst 

I Individual Actmlies—eiiher organized or unorganized 

A Tennis, golf, fishing, huntmg, hilcing, riding, swimming, ping- 
pong, bo-dng, handball, skating, hicychng, bowlmg, etc_ 

B, Movies, billiards, pool, listemng to radio, stamp collecting, auto 
riding, woodworldng, cooking, modeling, other hobbies. 

(apppiPy) amateur gunsmith _ 

C. Reading, theatre, concerts, art museums, lecture, dance re¬ 
citals_ 

II. Group Activities — either organized or unorganized 

D (all team sports—such as). Football, baseball, basketball, vol¬ 
leyball, hockey--- 

E. Dancing, “dates,” bridge, poker, picmcs_ 

F Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, 
discussion groups, debatmg teams or societies, political clubs or 

organizations, hterary clubs or organizations, etc_ 

G (Wore you, or are you, an active member of any of these organi¬ 
zations); YM.G.A. or YW.GA, Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
DeMolay, Knights of Columbus or Pythias, High School Alumni 
group, H S. or College secret society, sorority, or fraternity. 

Jobs Daughters, Kadimah, etc_ 

H. Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 
teaching, participation in Young Peoples Society of some church, 
smg in church choir, etc__ 
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What extra-curncular activities do you expect to participate in at the 
U of M ? (As fraternity, basketball, etc _ 

What types of books or articles interest you? (Fiction, biography, scien- 

tlfic, etc).—_—_— --— _ 

What magazines do you read most frequently?_ 


Answer the following questions only if you have attended or are attending 
a Umversity 

What is (or was) your major?- What year are you m?_ 

How many hours of study do you put in during the week (on the average)? 

Are you engaged in any outside work while alLendmg the Uiuversity? 

If so, what IS the nature of this work?_ 

How much tune does it talre each week?^_ 

Wdio IS your employer?_ 


TO BE ANSWEBED BY EVERY STUDENT 
(did you decide) 

Why (are you deciding) to come to college (check as many as necessary 


or explam below) 

_To get a hberal education 

. ^ To prepare for a vocation 

_For the prestige of a college 

degree 

_ To be with old school friends 

__ To malce friends and helpful 

connections 

_ For social enjoyment, “col¬ 
lege hfe” 

_Without a college degree (or 

training) there is less chance 
of gettmg a job 


_To please parents or friends, 

family tradition 

_To learn more of certain sub¬ 
jects 

___ It was the “thmg to do” 

_Foregone conclusion, I never 

questioned why 

_Will enable me to malie more 

money 

_To get a general education 


Evp Ipnn ftnT, T'o prmre for social service 


What other type of training have you considered besides a Umversity 
education?___— 
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How does your family feel about 
college work? (Check one) 

^ Doesn’t care what you do 

_ Opposed to your going to 

college 

_ Wants you to go to college 

Comments- 


Plans for your financial support m 
college (Check one) 

_Entirely supported by family 

^ Part-time work will be nec¬ 

essary first year (about how 
many hours a week?)__ 

_Total self-support will be 

necessary (about how many 
hours a week?)_ 

_ GI BiU 

_Vets Rehab Training 

—3 _ State Aid Last four years 

_Scholarship 

_ Other 


List in chronological order all your civihan work or employment experiences 
to date {including part-time or summer jobs). 

Firm From To Nature of Work Salary 

(give year & month) (per month) 


Which of these jobs did you hire best?_ 

Why?_ 

List, m order of preference, five occupations in which you would like to 
earn your hvmg Do not consider your abilities or job opportunities in 
making this list Just consider whether or not you would be happy m 
the work 


OCCUPATION 

Social worker 

REASONS FOR INTEREST IN THESE 

OCCUPATIONS 

This IS sort of hard to express 

Game Warden 

Love of the outdoors and interests 

Forestry 

In game and forest conservation in 


Minnesota 

Gunsmithing 

Full knowledge of arms and ammo 

Sporting goods prop. 

Full knowledge of arms 
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If you were free of aU restrictions (if you could do as you wisli) what would 
you want to bo doing 10 or 15 years from nowP Social work _ 


It IS possible to make a rough classification of occupations in terms of your 
general mtercsts and abihties In the following list, mdicate m order of 
preference (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you beheve you would 
best lit 

__ Occupations involving busmess contacts with people, such as the 

various fields of scllmg, promotional work, pohtics, etc 

^ Occupations involving busmess detail work, such as accountancy, 
business statistician, cashier, banker, stenographer, and office cleri¬ 
cal work 

^ Occupations involving social service activities, such as YWCA 
worker, Boy Scout executive, personnel worker, social case worker, 
teacher, welfare worker 

_Occupations requiring special artistic abihties, such as musician, 

actor, artist, mterior decorator, designer, etc 

^ Occupations involving techmeal or scientific work, such as engineer, 
chemist, surgeon, architect, research worker, inventor, physicist, 
toolmaker, etc 

__Occupations involving vcibal or hnguistic work, such as lawyer, 

newspaper man, author, advertising man, professor, hbrarian, etc 

_ Occupations mvolvmg executive responsibihties such as director, 

office manager, foreman, etc 


What IS your present vocational choice? service _ 

What other possibilities have you considered? T^oresiry _ 

When did you malte your present choice? (give the year') _ 

Why did you make this choice (check reason or reasons) 

_Family suggestion or tradi- _A long personal interest m 

tion the work 


Friend’s or teacher’s advice 

The vocation of someone you 
admire or respect 

Suggested by study m school 

Suggested by study in col¬ 
lege 


_ It IS most profitable finan¬ 
cially 

£_ It IS best suited to my abili¬ 

ties 

_Chosen as being most inter¬ 
esting intellectually 

^ _ Choice made on my own re- 

sponsihihty 
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How certain are you that this occupation you have specified is the one 
you really want to prepare for 

Very certain Very 

and satisfied—?_ Uncertain_ questionable_ 

How much information have you about the reqpiirements of the vocation 

you are choosing? None_ Some_ E _ Extensive_ 

Wliat vocation do (or did) your parents want you to follow?_ 

Why?-- 

We are interested m determining why you have considered your present 
occupational choice. Below write all the thmgs that have happened to 
you which you thini might have influenced your vocational interests 
If you need more room, use the other side of this paper 

I want to help other persons who are handicapped just as I received 
help which put me on my Jeel again. 


Have you any physical disabilities? (describe)_ — _ 0/ a spastic nature. 


If you have had any of the followmg illnesses, check them on the space at 
the right of the illness, and enter the age at which you were ill 


Age 

Whooping cough- - 

Mumps_ __ 

Measles E — —— 

German measles_ _ 

Chicken pox— E — — — 

Encephahtis_ _ 

(sleepmg sickness) 

Epilepsy_ _ 

Infantile paralysis- - 

Any other kind of 

paralysis- - 

Tuberculosis__ _ 

Pneumonia_ _ 

Influenza_ _ 


Age 

Any unexplained respira¬ 
tory disorder_ _ 

Malaria_ _ 

Chorea (St Vitus Dance) 

Rheumatic fever_ _ 

Scarlet fever_ _ 

Heart disease_ _ 

Nervousness_ __ 

Sleeplessness—_ _ 

Exhaustion_ _ 

Hcarmg defects 

(specify)- - 

Typhoid fever_ _ 
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Age 

Smallpox- - 

Diabetes- - 

StuLlciing- - 

Slammermg- - 

Other speech defects- - 

Hernia- - 

Other physical de¬ 
fects- - 


Age 

Dizziness_ _ 

Tmghng- - 

Frequent or persistent 

headaches_ _ 

Frequent or persistent 

backaches_ _ 

Eye defects 

(specify)- - 

Others (specify)_ 


Famtmg spells- - 

Convulsion or fits_ _ ____ 

Comments or remarks. 

This in my opinion is of a slight nature and il will not handicap me 
much in school. 


Underline any of the following words which describe your general make-up; 
persovermg, friendly, patient, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, im¬ 
petuous, pessimistic, reserved, basliful, self-confident, jealous, talented, 
quick-tempered, cynical, tactful, conscientious, cheerful, submissive, ex¬ 
cited, irritable, anxious, poor health, nervous, easily exhausted, un¬ 
happy, frequent periods of gloom or depression, frequent daydreaming, 
sensitive, procrastinate often, industrious, cooperative, indecisive 

Place a check mark before the item appearing in the hst below wluch best 
describes your present or contemplated hvmg arrangements while at the 
University 

^ Living at home with my family 

_ Living in a University Dormitory or Cooperative House 

_ Livmg m a rooming house 

_ Living in a fraternity or sorority house 

_Living in the home of an employer, of friends, or of relatives 

_ Living in my own apartment 


From what person or other source did you hear of the Student Counsehng 
Bureau ?_ 
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Eyeryone faces prohlems throughout his life Some of these problems 
cannot be solyed without help Many tames they are very easily solved 
At other times they are solved only after much effort Below are a hst 
of problems with which young people are often concerned After those 
problems you have not been able to solve adequately, place a check (n/) 
After those problems which you would hke to discuss with a counselor, 
place a double check (V \/) These will help us to be of greater assistance 
to you 


Check Here 

1 I usually feel inferior to my associates _ 

2 I have been unable to determme how much time I should 

study _ ^ 

3 I have Loo few social contacts _ 

4 I have difficulty in malcmg friends . _ 

5 I do not know how to obtam the money I need ^ 

6 I have been unable to determme what I am best able 

to do . . _ 

7 I do not know how to talee good lecture notes _ 

8 I do not get along well with my parents _ 

9 I often have difficulty m keeping friends _I_ 

10 I am unable to determine what I would hlcc to do _ 

11 I have not obtained parental approval of my vocational 

plans . .... .. _ 

12 I do not have enough to tallc about m company _ 

13. I receive inadequate financial help from my family _ 

14 I do not know how to outhne text-book assignments ^ 

15 I am. unable to get along with my brothers and/or sisters_ 

16. I have been unable to malee a satisfactory lehgious ad¬ 
justment ... . _ 

17 I am not interested in my studies , _ 

18 I do not have enough information about job opportunities 

and duties . _ 

19 I am frequently embarrassed when with others _ 

20 I usually do not enjoy bemg with members of the oppo¬ 
site sex , . . . . 

21 I am unable to do my work well because of too many 

social activities , _ 

22 I usually do not know how to act m company _ 

23 I usually cannot read fast enough to cover aU of my as¬ 
signments . . , _ 
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Cheek Here 

24 I usually have difficulty understanding what I read _ 

25 I do not know what the most appropriate training is for 

my chosen career __ 

26 I do not know if an education is worthwhile _ 

27 I feel guilty about something I have or have not done _ 

28 I have so much outside work to do that I am neglecting 

my school work _ 

29 I have trouble making myself study _ 

30 I lack self-confidence _ 

31 I am dissatisfied with my state of health _ 

32 I do not know how to improve my personal appearance _ 

33 I do not know how to brealc certam habits I have _ 

Other problems ^ think lhal my mam job will he keepinq up with the 
class in iakmq notes, etc As my wntinq is slow and painstaking, I also 
may be a little late in turning in assignments and English themes 


Chief pioblem 


COURSES TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Place the letter grade received in the course below the year m which the 
course was taken Write in titles of any courses talcen, not hsted below. 


COURSE 


GHADE 

10 


GRADE 

1 12 

POST 

GRAD 

English 

D 

D 

F 



Speech 






Journalism 












French 






German 






Spanish 






Latin 












Elementary Algebra 

C 





Plane Geometry 






Higher Algebra 
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Sewing 


Cooking 

Art 

Music 


Mechanical Drawing 


Electricity 


Manual Training—^Wood Shop 


Tin Shop 


Machine Shop 


Automotive Engines 
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D.S Form 213-1-47R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
OfBce of tlie Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 

SUMMA.BY OF TEST SCORES 


SGB Case No 

Holhein, Kenneth College . ^ _ 

Class_ Sex_ — . Age 


DATE 

NAME OF TEST 

RS 

PER¬ 

CEN¬ 

TILE 

norm; group 


H S Scholarslup Paul 




Uhl 

ACE (1937) TOTAL 

37 92 

5 71 

1938 Univ Fr limed 


Completion 

8 18 

13 6h 

1937 SLA GCFr unlm- 


Arithmetic 

Ih 16 

h7 55 

“ lied lime 


Artificial Language 

6 28 

5 93 

ft 


Analogies 

mm 

1 3 

(( 


Opposites 

8 23 

5 52 

(( 


Ohio Psych ( ) total 



SCBFr ( ) 


Opposites 





Analogies 





Readmg Comp 





Miller Analogies ( ) 




Vh1 

Coop Eng (1938-OM) total 

126 

13 

1938 SLA GC Fr 


Usage 

63 

5 



Spelhng 

21 

35 



Vocabulary 

h2 

h2 



GED 





1 Eng Expression 

SS 


Type I Inst 


2 Social Studies 

SS 


(( 


3 Natural Science 

SS 


Ct 


4 Literary Materials 

SS 




Coop Reading Comp total 





Vocabulary 





Speed 





Level 
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DATE 

NAME OF TEST 

n s 

PER¬ 

CEN¬ 

TILE 

NORM GROUP 


Coop Culture (U) C S P 



SLA Soph 


H &SS 





Lit 





Sci 





FA 





Math 





Minn Clerioal Apt Numbers 



Gen Pop-( )-Cler Wrk 


Names 



it (( 


Minn Personality Inv 



U ofM Fr 


1 Morale 





2 Social Adj 





3 Family 





4 Emotion 





5 Eoon Cons 




7/47 

Wechsler Full 

106 

m 



Verb 

63 

119 



Perf 

43 

89 


7/4S 

Coop gen sci ’3U 

62 

61 64 

SLA fr 34, U of M fr 



■1 

HI 

nurses 



B 

B 




B 

B 

BHHHiiHIH 


DS Form 207 


SUMMAHY OP INTEHVIEWS 

ivrAi vni-. rJolhein, Kenneth Eugene _ Case Number^^^^ 

^rAT.T.T.r,T.. pre-college _ 

DATE continued 7/42/47 

Summary 

Telephone report from Mi. Bmns of die State Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation Department, 813 Metropohtan Life Building, Minneapolis, at 
request of counseloi. 

At the request of Mr. Lake, Boys’ Counselor at St. Paul High School, 
the Board of Education gave Kenneth the high school G E D. tests for 
a high school equivalence ceitificate. As a result of passing the 
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G.E.D. tests, Kenneth is “all agog” about going to school and tiaining 
for social woik. Rehabihtation is having him secure information 
about school chances, etc, by lefeiiing him to the Student Counsel¬ 
ing Bureau Mr. Burns does not have the G E D scores at present, 
but he understands that Kenneth passed “with good scores.” 

Kenneth seems to have many friends He goes everywheie and 
does not seem to be “ashamed of his condition ” He has a sense of 
humor, and after he has once gotten acquamted with a person, he is 
very informal and is quite funny. One counselor seriously commented 
that Kenneth would go over well m a circus—all he would have to do 
IS act natuial. 

The rehabilitation lecoid goes back a number of years In 1942 the 
feasibility of vocational training was questioned Since that time 
there have been many referrals and many attempts to place the client. 
No placement lasted more than a short time (£ g., NYA, 1943— 
dropped aftei a short time because he didn’t follow duections Sep¬ 
tember, 1943—laborer on lailioad. He hurl his back December, 

1943— did janitorial work at University Hospital but quit because he 
was not satisfied widi the job March, 1944—worked two days at 
Good Will Induslnes—“too duty” Fiom August, 1944, to Septembei, 

1944— worked as dull press opeiatoi Kenneth was afraid he would 
injure his hands, and the company laid him off because of insurance 
problems. From Decembei, 1944, to January, 1945—messenger He 
quit to take another job which did not mateiialize January, 1945— 
held a very short term job at Southwest Factory and was laid off In 
1943 he took a state Civil Service test for some type of subinspector 
and passed. In June, 1944, he passed a federal Civil Seivice test for 
messenger His mother balked at the idea and Kenneth did not for¬ 
get that for a long time ) 

Problems in placement' appearance, employer lesistance, physical 
examinations, and entiance mto unions. A job was secured recently 
with a landscape gardener, but the employer nevei came to pick up 
Kenneth, which made the latter feel badly. 

Mr. Burns has suggested to Kenneth that he consider using a farm 
that Kennedi’s father and uncle own. The chent claims the land is 
good. Kenneth is not mteiested in the idea (Burns suspects that 
Kenneth does not want to leave town ) The idea was presented that 
Kenneth likes the out of doors, and that he could be his own boss 
The chent was interested in balhstics at one tune, and has been mter- 
ested in gunsmith work. 

Kenneth was suspended from St. Paul High School on September 
24, 1940 (No specific reason given m file.) In March, 1942, his 
return to high school was considered but dropped 
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Kenneth is rather confident of his ability. He was ceitain that he 
could pass the GE.D. tests and Civil Service examinations. 

Tests: 

A, Pubhc School, when IS years, 4 months old, in eighth giade 

Stanpohd AcinEVBMENT (Grades 4 to 9, Foum 3) 


Language 

Grade 

Level 

7 2 

Paragraph meamng 

9 5 

Word meamng 

9 7 

Diction 

9 8 

Literature 

10-b 

History and civics 

10-t- 

Geography 

10 + 

Arithmetic roasomng 

9 0 

Arithmetic computation 

. 10+ 

Total 

10 + 

Age equivalent 

16 years, 3 months 


B Vocational Guidance Centei (Minneapohs Public Welfaio), 
Febiuary, 1944 



Raw 

Percen- 


score 

tile 

Pressey classification . 

48 

60 

Pressey verification 

54 

64 

O’Connor dexterity huger 


1 

O’Connoi dexterity tweezci 


1 

Spatial relations 


6 

Manual dexterity 


1 

Minnesota paper form board 

19 

14 

Bell adjustment. 

“good adjustment” 


No clerical test given 

At that time—“not much idea of what he wanted to do ” 

Repoit from Univeisity Hospital, Social Seivice Division, September 
2, 1946: 

Came in Februaiy 14, 1946, complaining of neivousness. Examina¬ 
tion, with diagnosis of cerebral palsy. He was given some medical 
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attention for ear trouble in 1943 (“Some hearing loss.”) His ade¬ 
noids weie lemoved llieie in 1940 Rhinoplasty for cosmetic purposes 
was consideied but not performed. Surgeiy m 1940 to coirect eye 
squint Eye lefiaction Februaiy, 1946, and new lenses for right eye 
weie lecommended No vocational tests were given, but in 1939 he 
was classified as “low average intelhgence ” University Hospital 
Number: 530096. 

7/12/47 The counselor talked to Kenneth ovei the phone regard¬ 
ing the appointment for tests Kenneth was not easy to understand 
over tire phone He volunteeied that he had learned his lesson “six 
yeais too late” but that he was sure that he could make the grade in 
college. 


D S. Form 207 


SmiMARY OP INTERVIEWS 

Kenneth Holhem _ Case Number_i^ 


COLLEGE. 


DATE. 


7/22/47 


Summary 

I Client’s statement of his problem. Kenneth had two problems 
that he voiced in relation to going to college—first the possibility that 
he couldn’t be admitted and second, that he would have a problem in 
wilting his English tliemes and wished there were some way he could 
get out of taking English, because tliat is the subject in which he is 
weak. 

II. Clinical data Kenneth was insistent throughout the interview 
that he wanted to go into social work training, that it was the field in 
which he felt he was best equipped and would be happiest, that he 
could satisfactorily handle the training, and that fheie would be more 
opportunities for employment in that field than m some of the other 
fields. He thought tire mam requiiement for social workers was 
undei standing and appreciation of others’ problems. He felt tliat he 
met those lequuements The counselor showed liim some printed 
mateiial on social work, but unfortunately the qualifications given 
were much in line with what die client stated as his feelmgs of the 
qualifications of a social worker. She pointed out that social work 
requned woik at the graduate level and that competition would be 
with students above the average college level. The comment the 
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client made was “the stiffer the competition tlie bettei.” His only two 
concerns were his wealcness m English and the length o£ the trainmg 
course He did some figuring and thought that by going to summer 
school be could cut down the length of the tiaming, although tlie 
counseloi pomted out that the vocational rehabilitation division fig¬ 
ured on a four-year school teim basis and that going to summer 
school would cut into the length of that trainmg. Kenneth indicated 
that he thought he could get some financial backing from his church 
or friends in meeting any extra time requirements in training for so¬ 
cial woik. Stalling job opportunities would be particularly good with 
churches, he thought. The counselor tiied to point out some of the 
possibly negative points in a social workei’s duty such as strain from 
difficult problems you run into, no indication of what is being accom- 
phshed, etc. But Kenneth did not appear to think those weie im¬ 
portant matters The counselor mterpreted the Strong Inleiest for 
Kenneth and Kenneth admitted that the results weie moie or less ac¬ 
curate, but immediately said that he wanted to go into social woik. 
He refused to openly admit that his interests were not as much hke 
peisons who aie m tire social service field as the hades and nonprofes- 
sional occupations. He pulled out of his pocket a notebook in which 
he had recordings of tests of vaiious types of guns that he had made 
on some of his friends’ gun-lesting equipment. He said that tlris was a 
hobby and notliing more, and that he wanted to be a social worker. 
The counselor finally fiankly pomted out the impoitance of speech 
communications in social work Kenneth did not appear to accept his 
speech difficulty as a hindrance to him in social woik He stated that 
he felt diat if he took speech at the University in the very beginnmg, 
that he would deiive a great deal of benefit The counselor gave him 
general information about speech reqmiements, he went back and said 
again that he wanted to be a social woiker. He stated that Dr. Coons 
whom he used to see over at the hospital and who now has an office 
of his own knows him better than he knows himself and that Mr. 
Bums knows him. He suggested that the counselor call Dr. Coons 
and talk with him. 

Kenneth exhibited again some difficulty in stating and expressmg 
hiS thoughts. The counselor feels that Kenneth could not hold a pro¬ 
fessional ]ob in which he would be expected to spend a great deal of 
his time m social commumcations with others. 

Kenneth is going to try to collect some more infoimation on social 
work and see the counselor next week The counselor pomted out to 
him tliat it is customary m vocabonal planning to consider a variety 
of occupations, and suggested that he be open to consideration and 
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do some thinking, before she sees him again, about othei occupabons 
besides social woik 

III Clinical synthesis of pioblem Xenneth, age 23, who has a 
mild spastic condition, exhibited particulaily in speech and some dif¬ 
ficulty in movement with his hands, has gotten die idea drat he wants 
to go into social work in older to help other persons Not only did he 
not have a good scholastic lecord in high school, but also his college 
aptitude and general ability tests suggest that he does not have suffi¬ 
ciently high capacity intellectually to offset the problems of his dis¬ 
ability. At the piesent time he is not open to consideiation of othei 
occupations but, in spite of all obstacles, insists on professional work 

IV Diagnosis VocationeJ inteiest tests, the recency ol Kenneth’s 
expressed interest m social work, and his apparent complete lefusal 
to objectively consider his vocational choice suggest that Kenneth’s 
vocational preference has been on an emotional basis It may well 
be that his pievious difficult time in getting steady employment, plus 
his scoies on the college aptitude test and G E D. tests, and die at¬ 
traction of going to college and professional training, and the need to 
show that he can do things make it difficult for Kenneth to view a 
vocational choice objectively. 

V Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. At his lequest, 
the college aptitude test was interpieted first. The counselor dehber- 
ately postponed interpretation of the vocational interest blank until 
later in the mterview in order to have Kenneth view all the angles in 
relation to social work. The college enhance test and the Wechsler 
were interpreted in relation to the requirements for graduate work 
Considerable information about various lequuements in social work 
and in the training requirements was presented. We went over some 
pamphlets on social work m the hope that it might give him voca- 
honal acquaintance with some aspects of the field He asked ques- 
hons primarily in regard to social work Some reflection of feelings, 
but relahvely few. 

7/22/47 The counselor made a telephone report to Mr. Bums 
of die State Vocahonal Rehabilitahon Department regaidmg Kenneth 
immediately after die intemew with the chent. I drought it was 
necessary to do this because Kenneth might contact Mr Burns befoie 
seeing the advisor again. I reported that Kennetli apparently does 
not have the intellectual abihty to handle the graduate social work 
training, and questioned very much if he could be employed in the 
field because of his disability I felt that any employer would be very 
reluctant to have a person who had such a definite speech difficulty 
and who would not make a good fust impression upon a prospective 
client Mr. Burns appeared to agree wiffi the counselor, hut wondered 
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if a year of general college would be of value, particularly from the 
personal adjustment standpoint for Kenneth. He felt that Kenneth 
would not actually he satisfied until he had found out what college 
was leally like. The counselor agreed that theie was value in Mr. 
Burns’s suggestion, although she pomted out that we must be awaie 
that competition with college age students, even socially, could have 
some haimful eQects on Kenneth She suggested that if he did not go 
to general college, that aiiangements be definitely made foi coirective 
speech help at the Speech Chnic. Vocational rehabilitation, of couise, 
cannot finance trainmg in geneial college and Kenneth would have to 
finance his own way Mr. Bums commented that he appaiently was 
the first person who pomted out obstacles to Kenneth regarding social 
work training, and said the comments of the counselor are of help to 
him in confirming to Kenneth that there are very definite obstacles m 
his consideration of social woik training. 

7/28/47. Telephone report from Dr Emil Coons. The counselor 
called Dr. Coons at Kenneth’s suggestion because Kenneth said Dr 
Coons knew Kenneth better than he did himself. Dr. Coons stated 
that he has known Kenneth for about ten yeais. He stated that when 
Kennetli was about six oi seven yeais old he was tagged with the label 
of imbecile, was legarded as such, and everyone treated him as such. 
In 1938 one of the internes in pediatrics at tlie hospital referred Ken¬ 
neth to Dr Coons and Di Coons has continued a ratlier close contact 
with Kenneth ever since The interne felt that Kenneth was of higher 
intelligence than the general label of imbecile, and therefore referred 
Kenneth to Dr Coons’ attention. Dr. Coons eaily pul Kenneth on 
medication as Kenneth’s movements were quite exaggerated, and 
within three months there was definite impiovement. Dr Coons 
stated that Kenneth’s case was both “dramatic and courageous.” The 
boy had had a rough time because of his disability and problem m 
getting acceptance, but has nevertheless tiied to go forward. Ken¬ 
neth has found that his best way to get social acceptance is through 
clowning and therefore was in such things as school carnivals, etc. 
Dr. Coons stated tliat he has demonstrated great courage in the face 
of extreme social ciuelty He comes to see Dr. Coons now in periods 
of discouragement only. A brother who was quite bright and socially 
accepted was killed in the wai. That death was quite a seveie emo¬ 
tional blow to Kenneth It was also a great blow to the motliei, who 
was extremely disturbed by tlie occurrence. The motliei is a nice per¬ 
son hut has not been able completely to accept Kenneth The father 
is a “good substantial peison” who has done a much better job of 
accepting him Kenneth’s speech is much better when he is not m a 
tense situation and is well acquamted, but when he is tense there aie 
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considerable gnmaces Dr. Coons is taking a special interest in Ken¬ 
neth, and when Kenneth came in lately he spoke of social work. Dr, 
Coons tliought there might he a possibihty of giving him a chance at 
it, paiticulaily if theie were any opportunities for Kenneth to woik 
with other persons witli cerebral palsy. The counselor did tell Dr. 
Coons hei own feelings as to Kenneth’s chance of complebng traming 
and gettmg employment in the field. Dr. Coons was absent from 
the city for a couple of years during the war, but said tliat Kenneth 
said that he worked two yeais as a courier foi the State Department 
during the war. When he left the job the State Department offered 
to send him to Emope to continue doing the same work. Dr. Coons 
does not have actual verification of that employment. Di. Coons is 
very much interested m somebody or peisons taking a special inteiest 
in Kenneth and trying to work out vocational possibilities foi Ken¬ 
neth, and Dr. Coons would be wdhng to help in any way he can. 

7/28/47. The counselor called Ml Bums of the State Vocational 
Rehahilitahon Office and learned that Kennetli had been in to see Mr 
Burns immediately aftei tlie interview with the counseloi on July 22. 
Kenneth told Mi. Burns that he had decided that he wasn’t going into 
social work. 


Scores onGED. 

St Score 

Test I 

46 

Test 11 

58 

Test III 

57 

Test IV 

53 

TestV. ... 

58 


D S Form 207 


NAME. 


SUMMABY OF INTEBVIBWS 

Kenneth Eugene Ilolbem _ N utuIi ct 35533 


COLLEGE. 


DATE. 


7/29/47 


Summary 

I Client’s statement of his problem. Vocational The chent has 
given up his idea of social work because of the long course. He is 
wondering about foiestiy After reviewing courses in forestry and 
punted material about forestry, he said that there were drawbacks, 
and dropped the idea of forestry. “Now I’m really on the spot ” He 
expressed die desire to go to general college because of concern 
about educational background. 
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II. Clinical data. Kenneth stated tliat he had decided against so¬ 
cial woik because of the long comse, and that he had talked to a 
number of persons who agioed with him about dropping social work. 
Because he expressed interest in foiestry, the counselor followed along 
by giving him printed material about foiestry, and leviewed with 
him the comse requirements and course mfoimation in foiestry He 
rejected forestry, first on the basis that it was on the Farm Campus 
and that theie would be sheet-car tianspoitation difficulties because 
it was on that campus. When we reviewed the comses m foiestry, he 
commented, “There seem to be some diawbacks heie ” Fie explained 
the obstacles as being his weakness m mathematics and no chemistry 
backgiound. Although he did not voice it, the counselor had the feel¬ 
ing that Kenneth was concerned about the technical nature of the 
courses. Having lejected the idea of foieshy, he immediately tmned 
to tire question of enteiing general college He first indicated that he 
wanted to go to general college to improve his educational back¬ 
ground so that he might be admitted to some of the other colleges’ 
tiaimng programs. The counselor went over the general college bul- 
lehn with him, explained the purpose of geneial college, and pointed 
out the state vocational leliabilitahon limitations on providing tiaining 
in geneial college. He then mdicated that his inteiest in general col¬ 
lege was primarily one of getting a better educational background, 
and furtheiing his chances of getting a job by the better educational 
training He admitted tliat his interest in going to general college was 
based on liis inabihty to get a job, and ffiat his interest m college train¬ 
ing was recent, The counseloi asked him point blank if he would take 
a job if there were some indicatroii of permanency, instead of going 
to school. Kenneth stated directly that he would accept a j’ob instead 
of going to school if he had some feeling that the job was going to 
last. The counselor pointed out that if he was interested in further 
educational backgiound, there were possibilities of evening courses to 
improve his education. She asked him to repeat his work experience 
to date and he stated that most of his work was labor. He listed the 
following jobs. 1948, messenger for seven or eight months, “general 
labor or something like dial”; 1944, oiler helper—oiling machmery, 
maintenance work for one year, August, 194S, “truck man.” Smce 
that time he has held occasional short-term jobs in construction labor 
The counselor asked whedier he had ever worked outside of the twin 
cities, and Kenneth said no. He said that he had been offered a job 
as a messenger for the Army Service Forces in Washington, D.C., that 
he was all set to go and had his railroad ticket, but that his parents 
refused to let him go. He said that he had assmance from the Civil 
Service Commission that the position would eventually> turn out to be 
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permanent. The counselor asked him if he hked messenger work and 
he said that he thought it was all light She asked him if he thought 
he would hke some sort of job in a shipping and rcceivmg division, 
and he said that he apphed for such a job at one time but was told 
that he would be inehgible because he did not have a high school 
education The counselor pomted out that now he could meet tliat 
high school graduation requiiement. 

The counselor went over the detailed physical capacity chart witli 
Kenneth, and he said that he had no limitations in physical activities 
involving his legs. He admitted hmitations only in fingering, hearing, 
and vision He said that he has a hearing loss in both ears but does 
not know the extent. He said that it doesn’t paiticulaily bother him 
and tlie mam thing he notices is tliat he has to sit towards the front 
in any pubhc meeting room. He said he was a little nearsighted in 
the light eye, and that he could not “cooidmate” his eyes when he 
tried to move them from side to side. If he wants to look at some¬ 
thing to the side of him he must move his head. He hesitated over 
the factors of ciamped quarters and of high places, and tlien said 
maybe they weie all right He then admitted that he did have some 
question as to whether he could woik under such a situation. 

Kenneth said that he thought the immediate tiring foi him to do 
was to get together with Mr Burns of the State Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation Department and talk further about vocational and educational 
plans The counselor asked him if he would like to come back again 
and see hei, and Kenneth said he would. An appointment was made 
for another date. 

Kenneth commented that he was leally on the spot and didn’t know 
what to do and the counselor reassuied him by telling him that she 
thought he was taking a good appioach to his vocational problem by 
getting vocational information and talking tlirough the occupations 

III Clinical synthesis of problem This interview was piimaiily 
one of information about specific types of courses at the University m 
order to help Kenneth see what the training couises consisted of On 
the basis of the information at hand, Kenneth himself rejected his 
second vocational choice of forestry. Possibility of employment rather 
than college trammg was also considered Kenneth admitted tliat his 
concern was his educational background and was primaiily one be¬ 
cause of a previous inability to get a job, and that he would accept a 
job rather than going on to college if one could be found that would 
offer permanency 

IV Diagnosis, Kennetli’s interest m going to college is primarily 
one of trying to find a way to improve his chances of gettmg a job. 
Kenneth is aware of his physical hmitations but does not want to ad- 
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mit them in the hope that he can barge his way ahead and get a 
chance at a job or schooling. Earlier insistence on going into social 
work, then his idea that he wanted to go into forestry, have probably 
been based on his behef that his chances of getting somewhere are 
better if he acts as if there aie no pioblems in the way. 

V. Counseling techniques and thetr effectiveness. The two main 
techniques used weie information giving and questioning, Kenneth 
is not inclined to offer infoimation, or to elaboiate his feelings or 
thinking. Nondirective techmques aie therefore not effective with 
Kenneth. In the previous interview the counselor gave Kenneth a 
great deal of information about social woik requirements, and although 
he left the interview still thinking and still saying he wanted to be a 
social worker, he told the State Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor 
veiy shortly afterwards that same day that he had decided against 
social work. Wlien he wanted foiestiy today, the counseloi used the 
same technique of pioviding him with punted information about for¬ 
estry, reviewing the College of Foiestry couises with him, or lather 
letting him lead through the courses, and the counseloi gave him 
verbal information about the various types of jobs, etc. The client 
himself came to the conclusion through his reading that foiestiy piob- 
ahly was not the thing for him. The same general approach was used 
regarding geneial college The techniques of infoimation giving and 
bibhotherapy seemed to be die best techniques for helping Kenneth 
to think through his vocational inteiesl to decide the paiticulai type 
of course he should go into. Questioning also seemed to be necessary 
with Kenneth, because he does not volunteei infoimation and discards 
possibilities of limitation by saying he can do it. Use of die physical 
capacity chart revealed this time physical limitations that Kennedi, 
in the previous interview, would not admit. 

VI. Prognosis Kenneth is showing progress in his appioach to 
occupations. If a suitable job could be found for Kenneth, he stated 
that he would take such employment The counselor is not suie at 
this time diat going to general college is advisable Going to general 
college would be primarily a moiale factor and there may be certain 
dilBculties, mcludmg social difSculties, that would anse that might 
offset possible morale factors. His thoughts of college are recent and 
seem to be based on previous difficulties in getting a job, it would 
appear tiiat employment would be a more satisfactory solution for 
Kenneth. 

VII. Follow-up, The counseloi will contact die State Department 
Rehabilitation counselor again to see what developed in his interview 
with Kenneth, also probably contact tiie rehabilitation division for in¬ 
formation and will see Kenneth again next week. 
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1/29/A7. Telephone call to tlie Child Study Division of the Board 
of Education’ The only lecord the Child Study Division has of this 
case IS that he was given a revised Stanfoid-Binet Intelhgence test on 
Oetobei 26, 1937 His chronological age was given as 13 yeais 1 
month, his mental age 11 yeais 10 months, and his IQ 90. He ap¬ 
parently was referred only foi the intelligence test. He was at that 
time attending the Rundquist school 

8/47. Mr. Burns told the counselor on her inquiry that Kenneth 
is trying to get a job with the State Forestry Division on a lower level. 
Bums has talked with the personnel office. The examinafaon is to 
come up soon. 

8/47. Kenneth called to say he wouldn't be keeping the appoint- 
ment, because he won’t be going to school. He said he is working 
on getting a job with the State Foiestry Division 
9/28/47. Kennetli called the counselor today to get information 
for a veteran friend of his who had only one year of high school—how 
to get high school G.E.D, tests and infoiination regarding college 
admission 


Alice Christian 



CASE 4 


D S Form 207B-R47 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Gounselmg Bureau 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 


Georfife Jones 

Case Number 

Date 

Interviewer ^ ^ 

I 

Ghent’s statement of his prob¬ 

IV Diagnosis 


lem. 

V Counseling techniques and 

n 

Clinical data 

their effectiveness 


A From interview 

VI Prognoses 


B From other sources 

VII Follow-up 

III 

Climcal synthesis of problem 



Mr Apostolakos of the Junior College Counseling Office telephoned 
me on Febiuary 18, requesting that I see this boy to see whether or 
not we could determine the cause of his difficulty in taking examina¬ 
tions. He desciibed the case to me briefly and while my immediate 
reaction was that it was not a problem involving reading or even 
necessarily study skills, I said that I would see him 

I Client’s statement of his problem. “I have a tendency to ‘blow’ 
in any kind of a test. I just blank out for as much as ten oi fifteen 
minutes at a time, so I never finish the test and I never do as well as 
I leally should I am really not peiformmg up to the level of my 
ability, but then I never have ’’ 

II. Clinical data Geoige is now workmg towards the vocational 
objective of sales He is somewhat worried about the possibility of a 
lecession coming just at the end of his schooling so that it will be 
difiicult for him to obtain a position at that tune Because of this 
concern he has wondered at times whether it would not be better for 
him to take a job now and get into a company so that if a recession 
comes he will be established rather than just starting in A little of 
this concern is due to the fact that he graduated from high school in 
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1936, during the pievious depression and had some difficulty getting 
the kind of job he wanted He woiked m a bank for five years before 
the war but did not like it at all Before this country entered the 
war he enlisted in the Air Force His work with tliem was the one 
job expeiience that he has thoroughly enjoyed to date. Near the end 
of the war he had an oppoitunity to take a position with American 
Alllines, but before he could accept this he was accepted by the 
U S. Army Air Force so he had to pass up tins opportunity. By tire 
time he got out of the an coips he was beyond the age limit at which 
American takes on new pilots. However, this does not distress him 
too much as he feels that he would prefer to keep his flying, which he 
enjoys greatly, as an avocation rather than making it a hfe’s work 
He is a member of the reserve and can fly any bme that he wishes. 
It IS especially easy for him since his home is just about a ten-mmute 
ride from the airport 

He feels that he is not working up to his ability in S L A He says 
drat he never has His grade school and high school teacheis always 
said that he never worked up to his capacity He himself said that he 
did not get as good marks as the other membeis of the ciowd that he 
ran around with duimg high school days He felt that possibly it was 
because he was not very much interested in what he was doing He 
does not feel that this factor is operating in his present situation. He 
reports that he likes to read and that he can read very rapidly, that he 
has an excellent place to study, that he is interested in all his studies, 
likes them all and has a gieat desire to attend college. For this reason 
he is at a loss to account for his relatively low achievement He said 
that the amount of time he is putting m is not producing the results 
that It should. Last quarter he obtained a D m economics 6 and a D 
in psychology 1. This quarter he has had three mid-quarter examina¬ 
tions and has “blown up” on all of them. His mind just went blank 
for long periods of time in all of the exams m mid-quarters Because 
he IS now at the point wheie he must apply for enhance into the 
Senior College, he is somewhat concerned at Ins low grades. He says 
he puts in “an awful lot of time,” and that he would quit if it weren’t 
for Miss Powers and Mr Apostolakos I questioned him about what 
happened m his psychology course He said that Dr Smith, although 
he was a very good lecturer, had been very difficult for him to listen to 
He found Smith’s accent quite unpleasant This he athibutes in part 
to the fact that in his work with the Air Force he had been working 
with very low-class boys and that he might have formed a prejudice 
against accents at that time. This prejudice is sufficiently stiong to 
have interfered with the amount of material he learned m the lectures. 
He said, "It’s very silly I know, but I blame my difficulty on that.” He 
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IS extiemely interested in psychology, saying that his mothei is an ex¬ 
teacher who knows a great deal about psychology and that he was 
"leally raised on psychology.” As an example of his inteiest in the 
subject, he mentioned that one Sunday recently he had been studying 
the section on feeble-mindedness and had become so inteiested m it 
that he had spent the entire day studying nothing else, so that he 
had not completed assignments m courses which he should have com¬ 
pleted He feels that another factoi m his poor test peifoimance is 
the fact that he cannot work under pressure, at least he said that he 
does not like to work undei pressure and does not do his best woik 
under such conditions Then he said, “Maybe Tm just lazy, but if I’m 
lazy, I’m certainly working awfully hard at it.” In an effort to see 
whether his study habits were satisfactory or not, he bought the 
pamphlet by Dr. Wienn on “How to Study ” He followed many of 
the suggestions in that pamphlet even to the point of keeping a tune 
schedule. He felt that most of the things he was doing agreed with 
the suggestions made in tins pamphlet Anothei point he made was 
that he liked people, likes to talk to people, likes to meet new people 
and that he also hked to be his own boss as fai as his time is con¬ 
cerned For example, he had a job as a registration ofBcei with the 
Veterans Administiation at the Lake Sheet office after the war, but he 
found that eight hours at a desk was too much for him, so he quit that 
job to go back to college. He said that he likes to be free to do things 
when he wants to do them, that’s why he thinks that he would like 
sales and traveling, because if he felt like driving all night he could, or 
if he felt like calling a customer after hours he wouldn’t have to stop 
work just because it was 4.30. 

I asked him to describe to me the routine he is following at the 
present time. He said that he goes home and has lunch about 1 00 
and reads the moinmg paper. Then about 3 00 he begins to study 
and Studies continually until 5'45. After dinnei and reading the eve¬ 
ning papei, he studies fiom about 8 00 to 10-00 oi 11 00. If some¬ 
thing is due the followmg day he finds he is able to work under pi as¬ 
sure until quite late; in fact, at one time he woiked on a paper until 
4,00 in the morning and was able to do a very creditable job on it. 
At this point he said, “I’ve always thought that I couldn’t work under 
pressure but I did then; maybe that isn’t it at all.” I suggested that 
he try staying on campus the entire day and domg all of his studying 
m the daytime houis so that he would have his evenings fiee to do 
the kinds of things he enjoys, such as keeping up his social contacts 
and reading He felt that this might be a very happy solution to pait 
of his problem He agreed to try this for a least the following week 
and to come back on next Fiiday to lepoit progiess At that tune we 
will investigate specific study pioblems 
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D S. Form 2I3-1-47R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Gounselmg Bureau 

SUMMAHY OP TEST SCORES 


SGB Case No 

George Jones _ GoUege_®iiil_ 

Glass_ Sex_. Age_ 


DATE 

NAME OF TEST 

RS 
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CEN¬ 
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D.S Fonn207 


SraMARY OF INTERVIE-WS 


name 


Case NiimTier ^3125 


COLLEGE. 


DATE. 


2/27/48 


Summary. 

Geoige was in much better spuits duiing this interview than he 
had been the previous week. He opened the interview by saying, 
“Well, I’ve made up my mmd to stay on the campus and study. I 
get a gieat deal more done that way than I do if I study at home. I 
never realized befoie how many interruptions there weie at home. 
Theie woie dungs like telephone calls, running eirands foi my mother, 
just talking about things that had happened; oh, lots of little things 
that happened at home to mteifeie with my studies. I just didn’t 
realize how much time was taken up with diose little odds and ends. 
I guess I leally haven’t been spendmg as much time studying as I 
thought I had. My staying on tire campus all day has been a little 
bit lough on mother. She didn’t leahze either how much she was 
inteifermg with the amount of woik I was getting done. Of course 
I am still not concentiating as completely as I should. I have a 
pecuhai fascination for planning things. I get an idea of sometliing 
while I’m studying. I want to do it so I stait to plan and my mind 
gets off the subject. But it’s much easiei for me to get back on the 
subject if I am studying on the campus tlran at home For example, 
I can get completely wiapped up in psycholo^, I can just lose my¬ 
self in it, and I see now that I’ve been spending a lot of time on side- 
tiacks when I should have been holding to the mam problem of get¬ 
ting my studying done.” 

In a previous inteiview I had suggested to him that his blocking 
and going blank duiing an examination might be a foim of running 
away fiom a problem which he did not feel able to solve. He went 
back to this idea in terms of its effect on his studying as well as m 
taking an examination, and said that ho felt many pressures on him to 
succeed For one thing, his age He feels that he reached the finish 
rather soon. Then, too, lus family makes things very easy for him 
and he feels that pressure from them, indnect though it may be. Be¬ 
cause they aie so good to him and make things so easy for him, he 
has the responsibility to produce and really make a success of his 
college life. He went on to discuss some of the feelings that this situa- 
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tion produces in him. He said, “I have a fear that I can’t produce. 

I have a fear too tliat I can’t live up to the expectations of my family, 
but still I have a lot of confidence in myself. I just can’t bring myself 
to admit that these tilings are tliiowmg me This has piohably been 
building up over a long period of time I have a pool backgiound to 
bring to my courses. I never was a very good student in school, you 
know.” Then he went on to say Uiat he had originally planned to 
take two years of college woik, and that in spite of his poor showing 
so far, he feels that he has gotten what he wants out of college. An¬ 
other pressure for him to succeed was mentioned when he talked 
about a close friend of his who had wanted to remain in the armed 
seivices because he was afiaid that when he got out he would not be 
able to achieve as high a position m civilian hfe as he had been able 
to achieve in tlie aimy. George felt responsible for gettmg this man 
out of the service and back into civilian hfe since he had talked over 
with him how much moie desirable it would be to really make a try 
in civilian hfe before he gave up entirely. The man now has a fauly 
good job and is moving along rather well, while Geoige is still in 
school and has no immediate piospects of gelhng started on the j’ob. 
This is just another phase of his feehng of pressure concerning his age 
and the fact that others of his friends who aie his age are already 
established in business. Then he said, “I’ve always had the feeling 
that if I could just find the thing I’m mteiested m, I could excel ” We 
talked over this matter of tire pressuies that he feels winch may be in 
a way interfering with his college success, since he does admit having 
a great fear of not being able to achieve. He says Hiat he gets knots 
in his stomach, a bad taste in his mouth when he is in a situation which 
produces tenseness. He has gone to seveial doctors faying to find die 
cause of the bad taste in his mouth hut they have been unable to dis¬ 
cover any physiological basis for it. He said he just has “a jumpy 
stomach.” His father, too, has the same thing, although his father 
does not show any of the tension that Geoi ge is showing. In connec¬ 
tion with his father’s "jumpy stomach,” he said that he thought pos¬ 
sibly he had inherited this from his father. I suggested that it was 
more likely that tlie same piessures which were causing his discomfort 
might also be operating to influence his father. He said that he could 
think of nothing in their envuonment which might be acting on both 
of them. From this he went back to a discussion of the fact that many 
of his fnends are already estabhshed and have homes and famihes 
while he is still far from being leady to start out on his own. In con¬ 
nection with home and family I casually mentioned, “You’ve never 
said anytlnng about your emotional habits. How are they?” His re¬ 
sponse was complete withdrawal. He said, “Well, they are not good.” 
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Then he abruptly changed the subject and said, “To come back to my 
situation here, fear of failure is the big problem that meets me. What 
do I do about it? I suppose its possible tliat my ambition is consid- 
eiably higher than my energy—whetlier it’s energy or intelligence, I 
don’t know.” He seemed considerably concerned about whether or 
not he really did have the ability to do college work and wondeied 
whetlier or not there was any way of finding out for sure. He 
thought possibly he was a httle afraid to find out just how he did 
stand, but this fear of finding out whether or not he could do the thmg 
was one of his causes for the fear and witlidiawal in a test situation 
I recommended tliat he take the Wechslei-Bellevue Adult Intelhgence 
Scale, a reading test, a study habits inventory and the Allpoit-Veinon 
Study of Values, as well as the Strong Interest Test for Men 

George raised the question of just how you do go about studying an 
assignment “so that you are sure that you are getting it, so tliat you 
are doing it efiiciently.” I showed him in some detail one technique 
for approaching his textbook assignment, and he left with the under¬ 
standing that pnor to oui appomtment tlie following week, he would 
take the tests we had suggested and would attempt to put into prac¬ 
tice some of tire suggestions given him regarding how to study his 
textbook assignment. 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMABY OF INTERVIEWS 


NAME- 


George Jones 


SLA 


COLLEGE 

3/5li8 


DATE- 


Case Niimbp. r 


Summary 

George opened this interview with a very optimistic statement, 
“Well, I have a feeling that things aie going to ‘come.’ I have to get 
through this quarter first but I leally feel as if I’m on the right track 
now You know, maybe I thmk I apply my knowledge of psychology 
more than I really do ” He contmued to describe his experiences m 
attempting to put into piactice the techniques of studying which we 
had discussed the previous week. He said that while it took him a 
little longer, he was convinced that he was getting a great deal more 
fiom his reading. He said that he was beginning to tliink that much 
of the time he thought he had been reading previously, he really 
hadn’t been reading. His eyes had meiely been going down the page 
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while he himself had been ‘‘somewhere else,” thinking about other 
things entirely This new technique seemed to help him keep his 
mind On what he was doing 

He spent much of the rest of the interview hour describing a new 
idea, a good idea that he had had. There is no sales sequence on 
campus. The sales club now is very weak and he is working out 
some soit of an ariangement so that the sales club will be strength¬ 
ened. He would like to see a representative of the sales field on the 
placement committee. He would like to have an up-and-commg 
sales club with sales representatives fiom industiies speaking to them. 
He himself plans to attend the sales club meeting so that he can meet 
people in the field and talk to mdividuals in various fields to find out 
what is involved in sales, for example sales with heavy machineiy as 
contrasted with sales in the garment industry, or textiles He has 
been thinking up slogans, posters, etc., to attract all those interested 
in sales and has arianged an appointment with tlie head of his depart¬ 
ment to talk over the possibility of leally pushmg the sales club on 
the campus and giving people inteiested in sales a greater opportumty 
to get together. 

In Older to get back to the problem at hand, I asked the question, 
“What are you doing about your studying now?” He answered that 
he is slaying on campus and that it worked very well. He gets a great 
deal more work done Then he repeated that it certainly hits his 
mother. She was the inteiruption at home and it was a litde hard at 
first for hei to admit it, but she’s aU for it now and likes the idea of his 
staying heie and getting his woik done. He said that he had tended 
to cram before exams, spending the last two or three hours before the 
exam going through the material and trymg to get it aU straightened 
out And, as he said, “It all came out like alphabet soup ” Hereafter 
he plans to get to the examination room on time hut not to cram he- 
foie going to the examination. He feels this will put him in a more 
relaxed fiame of mind. He is aheady planning his review, prepara¬ 
tory to facing his finals this quarter. 

Some of the time during tins interview was devoted to discussing 
the tests he had taken. As far as the Wechsler was concerned, he 
was not particularly interested in the outcome, other than to say, 
“Well, did I do all right?” I answered, “Yes, you did very well.” He 
did not push the matter further but seemed to accept the fact that 
his previous opmion of himself had thereby been verified and that he 
did have the ability to do the work he was attempting. We men¬ 
tioned the Wrenn Study Habits Inventory only briefly. He was in¬ 
terested to see that much of his difficulty lies in the areas of leading, 
note takmg, and concentration He was quite aware of this but 
was interested that tire tests veiified his previous opimon of one of 
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his problems. He did very well on the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. 
When he saw the lesults of this test he said, “Oh my, and here I was 
going to blame all my trouble on reading. Now I guess I’ll have 
to look for some other reason.” He was veiy much inteiested in the 
Allpoit-Vernon. I descubed briefly the geneial significance of the 
various scales. When 1 came to the description of the economic and 
political scales he responded that those two scales really fit him pretty 
well. This was interesting in view of tlie fact that he was significantly 
high on both of these. Ho mentioned the fact that he had some con¬ 
flict in terms of a rathei strong religious drive which at times inter- 
feied with the things that he wanted to do in teims of economic or 
political situations. While the rehgious scale was not significantly 
high, it was the tliird highest response made on the Allport-Vernon. 
He felt that the Allport-Vernon really descubed him very well and he 
was somewhat suiprised that the conflict between his religious values 
and his economic and power drive should have been picked up by it. 
He had scarcely lealized tliese conflicts himself but admitted them 
freely when he was discussing the tests. Since his Stiong Vocational 
Intel est Blank had not been returned at llie time of this mtemew, 
another appointment was made for the following week, at which time 
we would continue our discussion of his test results, 


D.S Form 207 


SUliIMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


NAMB- 


George Jones 


era 

COLLEGE_ ^ 

3/10/^i8 


DATB- 


Gase Number__ 


Summary: 

Hus interview was devoted primarily to a discussion of the results 
of the Strong Vocational Interest Test. A strong piiraaiy pattern in 
sales was evident George questioned the meaning of the occupa¬ 
tional level score and the masculmity-femininity scoie. There is a con- 
sideiable disci epancy between these two on the test, the fonner being 
57 and the latter 37. He interpreted these different scores as a 
further indication of a pieviously recognized conflict m which he 
has many drives towaid power and executive lesponsibility but at 
the same time finds it difficult to be as “hard boiled” as an executive 
must be. He gave as an example his experience in selling life insur¬ 
ance. He had a good job, was given a satisfactory period of traming. 
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and on his fiist visit to a chent discoveied tliat the amount of money 
necessaiy for the piemium would he exactly the amount of money 
needed for their milk bill. This so distuibed him that he was very 
much distressed and finally decided he could not continue in insur¬ 
ance sellmg. He said it was all he could do to keep fiom turning back 
his commission on this case. In concluding tins interview, George 
said that he would have to work out some soit of solution to this con¬ 
flict between his rehgious and economic values He thought possibly 
one solution would be to set up two standards—one for bis business 
life and one for his personal life. I suggested that such a setup might 
not be as satisfactoiy a solution as making an attempt to resolve the 
problem in a moie constiuctive fashion He agieed that somelhmg 
better than a split might be desiiable and said tliat that would be 
something he would have to think thiough while he is in college as it 
could not be settled all at once. I agieed with this. 


D S Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


NAME. 


George Jones 


Case Number . 


COLLEGE. 


SLA 


DATE. 


3H6li8 


Summary. 

George came in without an appointment to tell me that he really 
felt he had the answer to his pioblcm now He said he felt that die 
chief thmg which had hindered him befoie was simply that he had 
not prepared properly for the exams. He had gotten through his 
psychology final with no difiiculty whatsoever, feeling very comfort¬ 
able and secure in the test situation. This was piimarily due, he felt, 
to the fact that he had prepared carefully and systematically for it. 
However, he had still had considerable difiiculty with the economic 
exam because he had not prepared properly and did not know the 
material nearly as well as he should have. I personally felt that 
this was a considerable step forwaid from the first mterview, in which 
he had been unable to determine any reason whatsoever for the in¬ 
ability to succeed in a test situation. His approach now is a much 
more positive one. He bon owed a book on how to study, saying that 
he wanted to get some of the ideas from it durmg vacation so that 
he would be ready to start tlie next quarter. 
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May 26, 1948 

Miss Mabel Powers 
151 Physics Building 
Main Campus 

Dear Miss Powers 

The enclosed piofile will summarize for you tlie test data available 
on George Jones It is interesting to note tlie relatively high aptitude 
for college work, as indicated by the Ohio and the Wechsler compared 
with tlie somewhat low achievement to date During a senes of in¬ 
terviews with George during which time we endeavoured to uncover 
the possible reason for tins, one factor seemed to stand out rather 
clearly He had always felt that he was studying very hard, and doing 
all the work tliat he should do m older to achieve at the college level 
However, exploration of just what he was doing brought out tlie fact 
that he was not m reahty spending a very large amount of time on 
his study He was studying at home with consequent frequent mter- 
ruptions from the family Also, he was attempting to master his mate¬ 
rial witli one very careful reading Obviously, tins did not sufficiently 
prepare him for his examinations, and he had a great deal of difficulty 
m taking such exams I have not seen George at all this quartei, but 
at the close of tlie winter quarter he stopped m to tell me that he felt 
much more secure in taking examinations after he had prepared for 
them properly, and at that tune he anhcipated a very successful 
quarter, 

It was my impression during the interview that tliere might be 
some rather important underlying factors involved in this case, par¬ 
ticularly in the relationship with this family However, he resisted all 
eEorts to piobe into this area, saying constantly tliat tlie adjustment 
there was quite perfect, so I decided not to try to disturb an area in 
which he obviously did not wish to work On the surface it would 
seem that tins man should be able to succeed in Senior College Cer¬ 
tainly he has a high degree of motivation, and an excellent personahty 
for sales work The Strong Vocational Interest Inventory verifies very 
clearly his choice of sales as a vocation. 

If there is any other information that you need, please let me know 
and I shall make every effort to get it foi you 

Coidially youis, 

Dorothy Nicholas 
Educational Skills Clinic 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counselmg Bureau 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 


NnrriP Frank Keen 

Case Number 

Interviewer 

I Client’s statement of his prob¬ 

IV. Diagnosis. 

lem 

V Counselmg techniques and 

II Ghmcal data. 

their effectiveness 

A From interview 

VI Prognoses 

B From other sources 

VII Follow-up 

III Clinical synthesis of problem 

I. Clients statement of his problem Since this boy expects to go 


into jouinalism and because he was advised not to take freshman 
English until aftei a yeai’s experience heie at the University, he came 
in to see what couises he should take 
II Clinical data. 

Geneial Ability Low 

Achievement Veiy poor background m English mechanics His 
vocabulaiy appeais adequate but both usage and spelling are ex¬ 
tremely low He says he is very poor in mathematics and that Eng¬ 
lish has always been his best subject 
Personality. Appeals immature 
Vocational Inteiests* Expressed mteiest in journalism 
IV Diagnosis. Possible lack of ability for selected course 
V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness The counseling 
consisted m mterpietation of test lesults and suggesting that he go to 
General College I suggested the course that he might take there 
which would help him out with journalism He believes he wants to 
stay in the Arts College, and I suggested he ask one of the men in the 
Arts College about the possibility of taking subfreshman English and 
then taking English 4 winter quarter 

365 
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Since he has a weakness in the sciences, he thinks he hettei confine 
lus fiist quaitei to a language and some of llie social sciences He 
thinks he will piobably be remaining m school only about two quar¬ 
ters and then tlie diaft will get him. 

He will be seeing Mr Jones this afternoon and is still undecided 
between continuing in the Aits College oi going into General College. 
VI Piognosis. Poor. 

VII. Follow-iip He will be returning later to take the Stiong 
Interest Test, the Ohio Psychological, fill out die individual recoid 
form, and will keep in close touch with me, giving leports of how he 
is getting along oi reports of any difficulties that he might be having 

September 24, 1943 

Dean Royal R. Shumway 
219 Administration Building 
Mam Campus 

Dear Dean Shumway: 

Frank Keen giaduated in die lower one-third of his class at Huron 
Lake High School, and on objective measures of scholastic ability 
places about aveiage for University fieshmen He has a veiy weak 
background in English mechanics 

We have no objective measures of vocational interests, but his ex¬ 
pressed interests are m journalism and related aieas 

He has been advised to postpone his freshman English for another 
year This will be a handicap to him m going into journahsm 

Yours very sinceiely, 

Ruth V Johnston 
Counselor 
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SUMMAHY OF INTERVIEWS 


NAME, 


Frank Keen 


COLLEGE. 


DATE. 


8/6/48 


Case Number—?^ 


Summary. 

I. Client’s statement of his problem The client was referred ver¬ 
bally to us by his advisoi in journahsm He has been in school seven 
qualters, lacks honoi points for junior standing, got D’s in composition 
courses spiing quarter, and was advised by Mr Hahn that he should 
not major m jouinahsm 
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No clear-cut statement of the client’s problem could be elicited, but 
he is under the G I. Bill and some line of action seems indicated 

II. Clinical data. The client was at the Buieau in Maich of this 
year to take some tests. He was piessed foi time since it was exam 
week, so he took only the Kudei and the Stiong and today is the fust 
time he had been in to learn how the tests came out. This is a good 
instance of his general irresponsibility. 

His claimed and measuied intoiests are so inteitwined with his 
peisonahty and emotional deviate tendencies that it is lathei difficult 
to assess and mteipiet the inteiest tests and to know what validity to 
attach to tliein 

His geneial ability may be better than ACE suggests. He says he 
took VA guidance tests at Marshall and did 66 per cent on the Ohio. 

An emotional disturbance is quite appaient He finds it difficult to 
verbalize but does not seem especially reluctant to veibalize Some¬ 
times he does not finish what he starts to say or seems not to know 
how to finish it. Several times he seemed confused and mixed up as 
to what tests he had taken and wheie. He called the VA Guidance 
Batteiy G.E.D. tests. Spasmodically his insight is good, but his 
ideas and conversation are haid to follow. He has a slight tiemble 
when he tiies to talk and other nervous tiaits 

His father is a tinsmith and occasionally does contracting foi him¬ 
self Frank is an only child. This summer he is doing woik for his 
fatlier—rather likes it He admitted that that sort of thmg helped 
clear his mmd. 

He says he has probably never learned responsibihty. He says his 
mother is overanxious, maybe oveiprotective foimeily. But then he 
decided things were really his own fault, not his mother’s. He de¬ 
cided probably she felt that he didn’t measuie up to her pride, that 
he was a disappointment. 

In high school he was interested m architecture but decided mathe¬ 
matics and science came too haid for him He has some drawing and 
artistic ability He likes to draw house plans which he says is “prob¬ 
ably silly ” He knows he daydreams, but “it isn’t exactly daydream¬ 
ing either.” 

In the service he was an AAF gunnei for two years. He saw com¬ 
bat but nothing hariowmg. He liked the seivice. Probably army 
life was security and legulaiity to him. 

He says his inteiest in wilting developed when he leentered the 
Umveisity after the seivice He admits being weak in usage and 
spelling and would make a poor proofreader, but he won’t discip¬ 
line himself to master loutine fundamentals. “Isn’t the idea the im- 
poitant thmg?” Ten years fiom now he’d like best being a writer— 
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creative fiction and short story wilting “Maybe I’d have to make my 
hving m something else.” He can’t see adveitismg—it’s too commer¬ 
cial. He goes for intellectual, high-brow literatuie. 

He makes good mid-teim giades, then his interest dies out and his 
grades fall down He studies when and what he feels like. He finds 
it hard to concentiate and study any gieat length of time usually. 
Last year he lived in the stadium and would sit up all night in caid 
games He likes to “make all the spots” on week ends He is a httle 
nervous with sti angers but gets along well once acquainted 

He says he isn’t much inteiested m giaduatmg. College life is 
easy and he’s not ambitious in a practical way 

He hked composition and humamties corns es best He has never 
talked to anyone of his mteiest in cieative wilting Journalism would 
simply be a way to make a living If he had to be a repoitei, he 
guesses he’d choose film and diama woik 

IV. Diagnosis Piobably Pd and Sc on MMPI Very iriesponsible, 
free lancer 

V Counseling techniques and their effectiveness Largely listen¬ 
ing, encouraging him to talk, leflecting. 

VI. Follow-up. Refeired to Mental Hygiene Clinic. 


D.S Form 208 

(Revised 1945) 

Date_£_ 19 

STUDENT COUNSELING BUREAU 

University of Minnesota 
INDIVIDUAL RECORD FORM 

To the Student. 

The purpose of this blank is to bimg togetlier essential information 
about you, so that you can make efficient use of your mteiviews with 
us The information that you give in the following pages is a veiy 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid m making moie 
specific use of the test results. 

Final responsibility for decisions and plans always rests with the 
person being counseled However, a discussion of your problems 
with a piopeily qualified counselor, coupled with such facts about 
your abihties, personality, and interests as can be gamed by psycho¬ 
logical tests and techniques, may enable you to make youi decisions 
and plans more wisely than you could make them unaided. It is not 
to be expected that all pioblems will be solved in a single inteiview. 
Adjustment in and after school is a continuous piocess because of the 
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development and experiences of the mdividual, and because of changes 
m external circumstances. 

A clear picture of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
answer the questions as frankly and completely as possible It is 
also necessaiy that you answer the tests you are going to take as 
truthfully and as carefully as you can, according to the instructions on 
each test All the information is confidential 


Name. 


Keen 


Frank 


Last 
Present Address. 


Fust 

Stadium 


Middle 


Sex. 


M 


Phone- 


Home AHHr eas Minnesota 


Age_?L. Date of Birth-ZfLi^li^ 


Place of Birth- 


Huron Lake 


Rehgious Preference- 


Marital Status Single- 

Widowed. 
Father Living Yes_£_ 
No_ 


Mamed- 


Separated- 


Divorced- 


Mother lavmg Yes. 

No. 


Check any of the following which are applicable 


Parents still married. 
Parents separated _ 

If Father not hving, 

Name and Relationship of Guardian_ 


Parents divorced . 
Father re-married . 
Mother re-married_ 


Father’s Narae. 


Keen 


William 


Last 

Father’s Home Address. 


First 


Father’s Age- 


Mother’s Age. 


60 


58 


Father’s business or occupation Name of firm or employer_ Tin^iih 

Father’s title, position or nature of work_ Works for himself _ 


Mother’s Occupation Before Marriage —Nurse 

Mother’s Present Occupation - 

Father’s Rirthplar.e Minnesota _ 

Mother’s Birt.hplacP. Chicago, Illinois _ 

Father’s Education_ Grammar school _ 


Mother’s Fdnnation ^ years teachers college 
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Occupation 
(If Unemployed, 
Give Usual Occ 
or Training) 


2 

3 


Brothers’ and Sisters’ 



Names Sex Age 

Education 

Married 

(M or F) 

(Highest 

(Yea or 


Grade 

No) 

1 

Reached) 



Name of preparatory or high school—- - 

Date of Graduation——— ___ 

Size of high school 

Type of course taken_ Academ ic - senior class_ 


Colleges or special schools attended (mcluding present attendance) and 
also including special training or private instruction m art, music, stenog¬ 
raphy, etc) 

NAME OF SCHOOn OH COLLEGE DATE ATTENDED CODRSES TAKEN 

University of Minnesota Sept-Mar Journalism 

University of Minnesota Sept U6-Mar U8 Journalism 


If not already attending the University of Minnesota, when do you expect 
to enter?--- 


You will find listed below several kinds of leisure time activities Draw 
a circle around each of the activities in which you engage frequently. In¬ 
clude both the thmgs you hked to do m High School and the things you 
like to do now Add any activities m each group that do not appear on 
the hst. 

I. Individual Activities—either organized or unorganized, 

A Tennis, golf, fishing, hunting, hiking, riding, swimming, ping- 

pong, boxing, handball, skatmg, bicycling, bowlmg, etc-. 

B Movies , billiards, pool, listening to radio, stamp collecting, auto 
riding, woodworking, cooking, modeling, other hobbies. 

(specify)- 
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G. Redding , theatre, concerts, art museums, lecture, dance re¬ 
citals-—__ 

II. Group Admties—either organized or unorganized 

D, (all team sports—such as) Football, baseball, basketball, vol¬ 
leyball, hookey-_ 

E Dancing, “dates,” bridge, poker, picmV a hearts _ 

F. Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, 
discussion groups, debatmg teams or societies, political clubs or 

organizations, literary clubs or organizations, etc_ 

G (Were you, or are you, an active member of any of these organi¬ 
zations) YMCA. or YWCA, Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
DeMolay, linights of Columbus or Pythias, High School Alumni 
group, H S or College secret society, sorority, or fraternity. 

Jobs Daughters, Kadimah, etc_ 

H Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 
teaclung, participation m Young Peoples Society of some church, 
sing in church chon, etc_ 

What extra-curricular activities do you expect to participate m at the 
U of M ? (As fraternity, basketball, etc), _ 


What types of books or articles interest you? (Fiction, biography, scien¬ 
tific etc) books—mostly fiction 

What magazines do you read most frequently?_ A.tlantic Monthly, _ 

Harper’s, New Yorker, Life 

Answer the following questions only if you have attended or are attendmg 
a University 

What 13 (or was) your major?, What year are you in? 

How many hours of study do you put in during the week (on the average) P 

U _ 

Are you engaged in any outside work wlule attending the Umvcrsityp 
Yes _ 

If so, what is the nature of this work? oMles _ 

How much time does it talte each week?—-- 

Who is your employer_ 
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TO BE ANSWERED BY EVERY STUDENT 

(did you decide) 

Why (are you deciding) to come to college (check as many as necessary 
or explain below. 


_To get a liberal education 

_ ^ To prepare for a vocation 

_For the prestige of a college 

degree 

_To be with old school friends 

_To mrike friends and helpful 

connections 

_For social enjoyment, “col¬ 
lege life” 

_Without a college degree (or 

trammg) there is less chance 
of getting a job 

Explanation_ 


To please parents or friends, 
family tiadiLion 

To learn more of certain sub¬ 
jects 

It was the “thing to do” 

Foregone conclusion, I never 
questioned why 

Will enable me to make more 
money 

To get a general education 


What other type of trammg have you considered besides a University 
education?_ 


How docs your family feel about 
college work? (Check one) 

_Doesn’t care what you do 

_ Opposed to your going to 

college 

_ - _ Wants you to go to college 

Comments_ 


Plans for your financial support in 
college (Check one) 

_Entirely supported by family 

_ Part-time work will bo nec¬ 
essary (about how many 
hours a week?)_ 

_Total seE-support will be 

necessary (about how many 
hours a week?)_ 

_GI Bill 

_Vets Rehab Trammg 

_State Aid 

_ Scholarship 

_ Other 
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List in chronological order all your civilian work or employment experiences 
to date {including part-time or summer jobs) 

Firm From To Nature of Work Salary 

(give year & month) (per month) 

Red Earth 


Canning Co 

Summer i942 

manual labor 

$150 

Mines Expen- 

mental Station 

Fall 1943 

manual labor 

$60 

Father 

Summers 46, 47, 48 

tinsmith 

$240 

Theta Chi 

House 

Fall, winter 47, 48 

washed dishes 

$75 


Which of these jobs did you hke best?_hnsm dh work 

WhyP home, good meals 


List, in order of preference, five occupations m which you would hkc to 
earn your hvmg Do not consider your abilities or job opportunities in 
making this list Just consider whether or not you would be happy m 
the work 


HEASONS FOE INTEREST IN THESE 


OCCUPATION 

OCCUPATIONS 

Writing 

Desire to create 

Architect 

Desire to create 

Cartoonist 

Believe 1 have sense of humor 

Producer 

Think belter things can be produced 

Contractor 

Like to see new buildings going up 


If you were free of all restrictions (if you could do as you wish) what 
would you want to be doing 10 or 15 years from now?—Trying to write — 


It IS possible to make a rough classification of occupations m terms of 
your general interests and abihties In the following hst, indicate in 
order of preference (1, 2, and 3) the three groups m which you beheve you 
would best fit 

_ Occupations involving business contacts with people, such as the 

various fields of selling, promotional work, politics, etc 

_Occupations involving busmess detail work, such as accountancy, 

business statistician, cashier, banlter, stenographer, and ofSce cleri¬ 
cal work. 
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^ Occupations involving social service activities, such as YWCA, 
worker, Boy Scout executive, personnel worker, social case worker, 
teacher, welfare worker 

^ Occupations requiring special artistic abilities, such as musician, 
actor, artist, interior decorator, designer, etc 

_ Occupations involving technical or scientific work, such as engineer, 

chemist, surgeon, architect, research worker, inventor, physicist, 
toohnalcer, etc 

^ Occupations involving verbal or linguistic work, such as lawyer, 
newspaper man, author, advertising man, professor, librarian, etc 

_ Occupations involving executive responsibilities such as duector, 

office manager, foreman, etc. 


What IS your present vocational choice?— Jo^’i'nalism - 

What other possibdities have you considered?—-- 

When did you malce your present choice? (give the year)—arid 1%6 
Why did you malie this choice (check reason or reasons) 


Family suggestion or tradi¬ 
tion 

Friend’s or teacher’s advice 

The vocation of someone you 
admire or respect 

Suggested by study in school 

Suggested by study m col¬ 
lege 


_A long personal interest in 

the work 

_ It is most profitable finan¬ 
cially 

_ It IS best suited to my abili¬ 
ties 

_ Chosen as being most inter¬ 
esting intellectually 

—— Choice made on my own le- 
sponsibility 


How certain are you that this occupation you have specified is the one 
you really want to prepare for 


Very certain Very 

and satisfied_ Uncertain__ questionable_ - _ 

How much information have you about the reqmremcnts of the vocation 

you are choosing? None_ Some._ Extensive_ - _ 

What vocation do (or did) your parents want you to follow?_ 

Open-minded 


Left choice io me 
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We are interesled m determining why you have considered your present 
occupational choice Below write all the things that have happened to 
you which you think might have influenced your vocational interests. 
If you need more room, use the other side of this paper 

T hought it would be job enabling me to wear white collar but still not 
he pinned down to one office or one locality Thought it would be easy 
way to make a living 


Have you any physical disabilities? (describe) 


None 


If you have had any of the following illnesses, check them on the space 
at the right of the illness, and enter the age at which you were ill 


Age 

Whoopmg cough—-— — 

Mumps-_5— —~ 

Measles—-— . 

Gorman measles- - 

Chicken pox- - 

Encephalitis_ _ 

(sleeping sickness) 

Epilepsy- - 

Infantile paralysis- - 

Any other lund of 

paualysis- - 

Tuberculosis_ _ 

Pneumoma_ _ 

Influenza_ _ 

Any unexplained respira¬ 
tory disorder_ _ 

Malaria- - 

Chorea (St Vitus Dance) 


Rheumatic fever. 

Scarlet fever_ 

Heart disease_ 

N er vousness_ 

Sleeplessness- 

Exhaus Lion_ 


Age 

Hearing defects 

(specify)- - 

Typhoid fever_ _ 

Smallpox_ _ 

Diabetes_ _ 

Stuttering_ _ 

Stammering_ _ 

Other speech defects_ _ 

Herma_ _ 

Other physical de¬ 
fects_ _ 

Fainting spells_ _ 

Convulsion or fits_ _ 

Dizziness_ _ 

Tmghng- - 

Frequent or persistent 

headaches_ _ 

Frequent or persistent 

backaches_ _ 

Eye defects 

(specify)- - 

Others (specify)- 


Comments or remarks 
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Underline any oj ihe following words which describe your general make-up 
persevering, friendly , patient, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, im¬ 
petuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, self-conQdent, jealous, talented , 
quick-tempered, cynical, tactful, conscientious , cheerful, submissive, ex¬ 
cited, irritable, aimous, poor health, nervous, easily exhausted, un¬ 
happy, frequent periods of gloom or depiession, frequent daydreaming , 
sensitive, piocraslinate often, mdustnous, cooperative , indecisive 

Place a check mark before the item appearing m the list below which best 
describes your present or contemplated hving arrangements while at the 
University 

_Livmg at home with my family 

^ Livmg m a Umversity Dormitory or Cooperative House 

_ Living m a roommg house 

_Living m a fratermty or sorority house 

_Living m the home of an employer, of friends, or of relatives 

_Living in my own apartment 


From what person or other source did you hear of the Student Counseling 
Bureau? 

Mr Hahn, journalism adviser, and VA 


Everyone faces problems throughout his life Some of these problems 
cannot be solved without help Many times they are very easily solved 
At other times they are solved only after much effort Below are a hst 
of problems with which young people are often concerned After those 
problems you have not been able to solve adequately, place a check {V) 
After those problems which you would hke to discuss with a counselor, 
place a double check (n/V). These will help us to be of greater assistance 
to you. 

Check Here 

1 I usually feel inferior to my associates . _ 

2. I have been unable to detcinimc how much time I should 

study. . .... ... _ 

3 I have too few social contacts . . . _ 

4 I have difficulty in making friends _ 

5 I do not know how to obtain the money I need _ 

6 I have been unable to determine what I am best able 

xx 


to do 
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Check Here 

7 I do not know how to talre good lecture notes . . _ 

8 I do not get along well with my parents ,. _ 

9 I often have difficulty m keeping friends . _ 

10 I am unable to determine what I would like to do . . - - - 

11. I have not obtained parental appioval of my vocational 

plans . . - 

12 I do not have enough to talk about in company - 

13 I receive inadequate financial help from my family - 

14 I do not know how to outhne text-book assignments _ 

15 I am unable to got along with my brothers and/or sisters _ 

16. I have been unable to make a satisfactory rehgious ad¬ 
justment . . . . - 

17 I am not interested m my studies . . - - - 

18. I do not have enough information about job opportunities 

and duties . .. . . . . 

19 I am frequently embarrassed when with others -- 

20. I usually do not enjoy being with members of the oppo¬ 
site sex . ... - 

21. I am unable to do my work well because of too many 

social activities . . . - 

22 I usually do not know how to act m company - 

23 I usually cannot read fast enough to cover all of my as¬ 
signments . . - . - 

24. I usually have difficulty understanding what I read - 

25 I do not know what the most appropriate training is for 

my chosen career . . ■ - 

26 I do not know if an education is worthwhile - 

27 I feel gmlty about something I have or have not done - 

28 I have so much outside work to do that I am neglectmg 

my school work . • • - 

29 I have trouble malung myseK study . - — - 

30 I lack self-confidence . - - 

31 I am dissatisfied with my state of health - 

32 I do not know how to impiove my personal appearance - 

33 I do not know how to brealc certam habits I have . -- 

Other problems-—_—.-----— 
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COURSES TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Place the letter grade received m the course below the year m which the 
course was Lalren. Write in titles of any courses talccn, not listed below. 


COURSE 

GRADE 

9 


GRADE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

POST 

GRAD 

English 

B 

B 

c 

B 


Speech 






Journalism 







1 





French 






German 






Spanish 






Latin 








1 




Elementary Algebra 

B 





Plane Geometry 






Higher Algebra 




C 


Solid Geometry 



D 



Trigonometry 












Ancient History 

A 





Medieval History 






Modern European History 



B 



English History 






American History 


B 
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COURSE 


GRADE 

10 

GRADE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

POST 

GRAD 

Typing 


c 




Junior Business Training 


D 




Commercial Law 






InduBtiinl Geography 












Sewing 




1 


Cooking 






Art 






Music 






Mechanical Drawing 

B 





Electricity 






Manual Training—Wood Shop 

B 





Tin Shop 






Machine Shop 






Automotive Engines 



















SUPPLEMENT FOB EX-SERVICE MEN 

Training Coursei in Service 

Course Date Attended Service School 

Gunnery Aug-Sepl 1944 AAF _ 


Work Experience in Military Service 

Duties or 

Branch Ranli Nature of Work 
Air Force Sgt Gunner—air crew 


Air Force 


Sgi 


Clerk 


From To 
(give year & month) 
Aug i9^i-June 19^5 
JulymS-Jan m6 


Do you expect to use any part of your mihtary training in civilian 
vocation? Yes_ No_^_ 

Nothing useful studied or practised in service. _ 
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Did you enjoy your military service? Yes—~— No- 

If not, what specific phase have you dishked? 

^ disciphne _ courses 

_regimentation —-— officers 

_food 

Are you satisfied with your civilian life so far? Yes—-— No. 
If not, what makes you dissatisfied? 

_ Lack of understanding of your family, etc. 

_Too much sympathy 

_ Loss of comradeship. 

_ Others- 

Comments__ 


D S. Form 213-1-47R. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 

SUMMAHY OF TEST bCOnSS 


SCB Case No 

_ College- _ 

Glass_^^ Scx..J£gi£„ Age_J2 


DA.TE 

NAME OF TEST 

|RS 

1 PER- 
GEN¬ 
TILE 

NORM GROUP 


H S Scholarship 



1 


ACE (1937) TOTAi. 



1938 Umv Fr 


Completion 

1 


1937 SLA GC Fr 


Arithmetic 



t( 


Artificial Language 



It 


Analogies 


i 

(( 

1 

Opposites 



“ i 


Ohio Psych ( ) totau 



SCBFr ( ) 


Opposites 





Analogies 





Reading Comp 
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Miller Analogies { ) 


Coop Eng (1938-OM) total 


Usage 


Spelling 


Vocabulary 


G E D 1 Eng Expression 


2 Social Studies 


3 Natural Science 


4 Literary Materials 


Coop Reading Comp total 


Vocabulary 


Speed 


S/45 Coop Culture (U) 


CSP 


H. & SS 


Lit 


Sci 


FA 


Math. 


S/45 Minn Clerical Apt 


Numbers 


Names 


Minn Personality Inv 


1 Morale 


2 Social Adj 


3 Family 


4 Emotion 


5 Ecori Cons 


5/45 Meier Art Judgment 


5/45 Coop Lit Atg ’54 


97 169 9\ Gen Pop-( )-CJer Wrk 



25 25 SLA Fr SLA Soph 
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D S Form 207 


SUMMAHY OP INTERVIEWS 


NAME. 


Frank Keen 


COLLEGE. 


DATE 


«/ie/4S 


Case Number_ 


Summary. 

I. Client’s statement of his problem Fiank was referred to the 
Student Counseling Bureau by Mr. Hahn, his adviser in journalism 
Frank has been doing rather unsatisfactory woik m his seven quarters 
at the University, and he has been advised definitely not to consider 
majoimg m journalism or doing anything further in it 

II. Clinical data When Fiank came m today, he seemed to feel 
consideiably moie at ease, veibahzed easier, and his whole attitude 
seemed to be moie normal and optimistic. His morale, in general, 
was consideiably better today. He seemed to take a more noimal 
interest in going along with Univeisity legulations and making some 
compromises in oidei to achieve some degree of success in some kind 
of practical careei and finish at the University For all his interests 
m literary and aitistic things, he scored only average in the Art Judg¬ 
ment test and considerably below average for even SLA. fieshmen in 
literary acquaintances His clerical aptitude is poor, but the Ohio 
Foim 18 does show that he has superior ability. The Multiphasic 
veiifies his emotional and temperamental problems, but points more to 
psychopathic deviate tendencies than to schizoid tendencies. On the 
Strong Vocational Interest blank for men he has a rather weak pri¬ 
mary pattern m Group 10, a few high specific scores For instance, A 
for printer, B plus foi social science teacher, B plus for musician 
However, the pattern seems to be pietty much in Group 10. The Mf 
score is not paiticulaily high. Kuder seems to verify quite definitely 
his claimed interests, being highest in hteraiy, followed by artistic 
and persuasive and a high score in the social service area. This boy’s 
living aiiangements this year at the Umveisity will be much improved 
since he plans to get a private room. I referred him to the Housing 
Bureau and gave him some suggestions in regard to making his living 
arrangements and outside habits more conducive to better work in 
collego. I tlnnk he will continue to have trouble with himself, diffi¬ 
culty in making himself study and a tendency to let outside distrac¬ 
tion inteifeie with his school woik. However, he has pretty good in- 
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sight into his nature and tlie way he is, and to his weaknesses. I sug¬ 
gested that he should get out o£ journalism and get mto a cmnculum 
wheie he can capitahze on his expiessed interests and write at his 
leisuie if he chooses. He may be a person who will not accept dis¬ 
cipline to leguhitions in regaid to writing such as you will find in 
journalism I recommended to him very strongly that he look into the 
possibility of a humanities major. I lefeiied him to Professor Cunkell 
This program, after I explained it to him in some detail, seemed to 
appeal to him quite strongly It is quite possible drat he will leally do 
something with it 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem This is the case of an only 
child, a boy who never learned to develop any lesponsibilities, who is 
quite stiongly psychopathic in his personality and temperament Rec¬ 
ord IS one of unwillingness to adapt himself to University regulations 
and unwillingness to accept the indoctiinization he gets from profes¬ 
sors in lecture courses He has an intense desiie to wiite, to express 
his creative impulses, yet them is a question as to whether he has any¬ 
thing to write about, and it is still a greater question as to whether 
he has any wilting ability This he will probably have to leain for 
liimself 

IV Diagnosis The problem is largely emotional and social It is 
vocational in nature but the vocational pioblem centers around his 
own temperament and peisonahty. 

V Counseling techniques and their effectiveness The techniques 
today consisted of mterpietation of tests, advice and recommendabon 
m regaid to the college program, information giving regarding hu¬ 
manities as a major, some listening and reflection and claiification of 
feeling The primary way m which we can help this boy, I think, is 
to adjust his environment so diat he will have good chances for next 
fall His housing situataon should be conducive to study. His Uni¬ 
versity extracurricular life should be carefully guided, and he should 
avail himself of a major—such as humanities—where he can have room 
to express himself to a considerable degree Rapport was much better 
today I think tlrat die client may make a considerable change for 
die better 

VI Prognoses The prognosis for a humanities major is fair to 
good 

VII Follow-up Follow-up IS voluntaiy, hut it would be veiy 
advisable to contact the client during the middle of this next year. 
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D S. Form 207B-R47 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Goimseling Bureau 


PBELIMINAIIY INTERVIEW 


IV p-rnp Stanley Livingslon 

I Ghent’s statement of his prob¬ 
lem 

11. Clmical data. 

A. From mterview. 

B. From other sources 

III. Climcal synthesis of problem 


Case Number—_ 

Interviewe r ^ ^ 

IV Diagnosis 

V Counseling techmques and 
their cFectivcness 
VI. Prognoses 
VII. Follow-up 


I Client’s statement of hts problem "I am a pie-vet student in 
the Agiicultuie college and am not doing so well, Mi. McFailand 
suggested that I tallc with you to see if my tiouble could be worked 
out.” 

II Clinical data A redhead, quite evidently in an emotional state. 
He indicated that his whole life had been devoted to the idea of 
veteiinaiy medicine—nothing else seems worth consideiing He has 
recently failed two subjects—economics m fall quarter and psychology 
in winter quarter He couldn’t see the value in economics for his 
future work. Too late nowl 

His mother is not living. His father was a veterinarian. Guy 
woiked closely with him from the eighth giade until liis fallier’s death 
two years ago. He is now living with an older brother who is quite 
successful as a tiie distributor for Foid 

Of late he has been unable to buckle down to studying Thoughts 
flit through his head—of a happy childhood, of expeiiences way back. 
He has a good memory. 

At the age of 24 it is about time he was on the way to a definite 
goal No, he didn’t want to veiify his inteiests. He ought to know 
himself at this age. 


386 
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He made out all light at junioi college—always made B’s and C’s 
without too much Rouble Why not heie? I explained the diffeience 
in competition, etc. 

He wants to letake economics and qualitative chemistry this sum¬ 
mer and bung his honor pomts up this quarter. He guessed he’d 
wait until the end of the quaitei before usmg oui facihbes. He got 
up to leave. 

“Tell me more about the lack of concentration Is it always with 
you?” “No, but it’s getting worse.” “How about working on that 
light now?” “How?” I suggested the Multiphasic test of personality 
and its purposes. He jumped at it and will return for testmg 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem There is no use trying to con¬ 
sider alternatives to veteiinary medicine at this point The fatlier 
perhaps expected it. His entrance test data were very weak. He is 
unwilling to check fuithei on his aptitudes at this time 

IV. Diagnosis He is emotionally upset Unwise vocational choice. 

V. Counseling techniques and theh effectiveness We should con- 
sidei personal adjustment first with tlie idea of latei coming aiound 
to an alternative foi pre-vetermaiy medicme as he sees things more 
cleaily and realizes his own limitations. 

VI. Prognosis Probable drop impending fiom pre-veteimary 
medicme 

4iJ^/4n, Phone call to McFarland. He said the student would 
have to make good this quarter or probably be dropped by the Student 
Woik Committee Any course of action we suggested would be care¬ 
fully consideied by McFarland and favorable action recommended to 
tlie Committee. 


D.S Form 208 
(Revised 1945) 

Date_d££l[^ IQ 

STUDENT COUNSELING BUHEAU 

University of Minnesota 

' INDIVIDUAL hecobd fobm 

To the Student 

The purpose of this blank is to bung together essential information 
about you, so that you can make efficient use of your interviews witli 
us The infoimation that you give in the following pages is a very 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid in making more 
specific use of the test results 
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Final lesponsibnhty for decisions and plans always rests with tlie 
peison being counseled Howevei, a discussion of your pioblems- 
with a piopeily qualified counselor, coupled with such facts about 
your abilities, peisonahty, and inteicsls as can be gained by psycho¬ 
logical tests and techniques, may enable you to make your decisions 
and plans moie wisely than you could make them unaided It is not 
to be expected that all problems will be solved in a single interview 
Adjustment in and after school is a continuous pi ocess because of tire 
development and experiences of die individual, and because of changes 
in external circumstances. 

A clear picture of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
answei the questions as frankly and completely as possible It is 
also necessary that you answei the tests you are going to take as 
tiudifully and as carefully as you can, according to the instinotions on 
each test All the mfoirnation is conjidentml 

N arnp LiD^rigsion Guy _ Stanley _ _ 

Last First Middle 

Present Address Mmngapofa_ Phone 

Homo AHdrP .. Fairmont, Minnesota _ 

Age_^ Date of Birth-Place, of Piri.h P'airmont 

Religious Preference__ 

Marital Status Single—E— Married_ Divorced_ 

Widowed_ Separated_ 

Father Livmg Yes_E_ Mother Living Yes_ 

No_ No _E_ 

Check any of the following which arc applicable 

Parenfs still married_ Parents divorced _ 

Parents separated _ Father re-married _E _ 

Mother rc-married_ 

If Father not living. 

Name and Relationslup of Guardian_ 

Father’s Name Livingston Guy F. Father’s Age 

Last First Middle 

Father’s Home Address _ Minnesota Mother’s kg e 

Father’s business or occupation’ Name of firm or employer yelerinanan 
Father’s title, position or nature of work Practice, mainly of large ani- 
mals, but work with small animals also 

Mother’s Occupation Before Marriage_^^?E^_ 
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Mother’s Present Onenpatinn Deceased ___ 

Father’s Rhhhplaee Moantam Lake, Nebraska _ 

Mother’s RirtbpLee Missouri _ 

Father’s Tf!>^npntir. Ti Mountain Lake High School — Grad,, Kansas Ciiy 
Veterinary Colleqe 

Mother’s T^rlufatinn Through iUh grade high school, Business College 


Brothers’ and Sisters’ 





Names Sex 

Age 

Education 

Married 

Occupation 

(M or F) 


(Highest 

(Yes or 

(If Unemployed, 



Giade 

No) 

Give Usual Occ 



Reached) 


or Traimng) 

q Donald H. M 

26 

i yr col- 

Yes 

Manager, tires 

2 


lege at 


sales Ford 

3 


U of M. 


garage 


Name of preparatory or high school__ 

Date of Graduation-iH^fli^^!_ 

Size of high school 

Type of course talron poUeqe preparatory _ _ senior class_ — - 

Colleges or special schools attended (mcludmg present attendance) and 
also including special traimng or private instruction m art, music, stenog¬ 
raphy, etc 

NAME OF SCHOOL OB COLLEGE DATE ATTENDED COURSES TAKEN 

Minn School of Business Sept M-July 42 Gen business 


If not already attending the Umversity of Minnesota, when do you expect 
to enter?-—- 

You wiU find listed below several lands of leisure lime activities Draw 
a circle around each of the activities in which you engage frequently In¬ 
clude both the thmgs you hired to do m High School and the thmgs you 
like to do now Add any activities m each group that do not appear on 
the list 

I. Individual Activities—either organized or unorganized 

A Tennis, golf, fishing, hunting, hikmg, riding, swimming, ping- 
pong, boxing, handball, skating , bicychng, bowhng, etc 
canoeing _ 
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B. Movies, billiards, pool, lialenmg to radio, stamp collecting, auto 
riding, wood-woiking, cooking, modeling, other hobbies. 

~(^cify) . __ 

C. Reading, theatre, concerts, art museums, lecture, dance re¬ 
citals.____ 

II Group Admlies—either organized or unorganized 

D (all team sports—such as) Football, baseball, basketball, vol¬ 
leyball, hockey -— 

E. Dancing, “dates,” bridge, poker, picnics -- 

F Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, 
discussion groups, debating teams or societies, political clubs or 

organizations, literary clubs or orgamzations, etc_ 

G (Were you, or are you, an active member of any of these organi¬ 
zations) Y M G A or Y W G A., Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
DeMolay, ICnights of Columbus or Pythias, High School Alumni 
group, H S or College secret society, sorority, or fraternity. 

Jobs Daughters, Kadimah, etc- 

H. Church attendance. Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 
teaching, participation in Young Peoples Society of some church, 
sing in church choir, etc_ 

What extra-curricular activities do you expect to participate in at the 
U of M ? (As fraternity, basketball, etc)__ 

What types of books or articles interest you? (Fiction, biography, scien¬ 
tific, pm) Fiction, biography _ 

What magazines do you read most frequently?__ 

Sports Afield 

Answer the following questions only if you have attended or are attending 
a Umvcrsity 

What 13 (or was) your mpijnr? Pre-velennary _ 

What year are you in?—^2Eh _ 

How many hours of study do you put in during the week (on the average) ? 
i5 _ 

Arc you engaged in any outside work wlulc attending the University? 
F ^ W but not now _ 

If so, what IS the nature of this work? Waiter at 3d floor, Coffman Union 

How much time does it take each week? ^ hours __ 

iVho IS your employer? James Felher _ 
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TO BE ANSWERED BY EYERY STUDENT 

(did you decide) 

Why (are you deciding) to come to college (check as many as necessary 

or explain below) 

_To get a hberal education _To please parents or fnends, 

_To prepare for a vocation fannly tradition 

_For the prestige of a college -more of certain sub- 

degree 

__ To be with old school friends - thing to do 

_To malte fnends and helpful -Foregone conclusion, I never 

connections questioned why 

_For social enjoyment, “col- -WiU enable me to make more 

lege hfe” 

_ Without a college degree (or -^ general education 

trairung) there is less chance 
of getting a job 

Explanation ^ decided it long before I knew of college life, connections, 
prestige, tradition, and money 


What other type of training have you considered besides a Umversity 


education?__ 

How does your fanuly feel about 
college work? (Check one) 

_Doesn’t care what you do 

_ - _ Opposed to your going to 

college 

_ Wants you to go to college 

Comments_ 


Plans for your financial support in 
college (Check one) 

_Entirely supported by family 

_ Part-time work will be nec¬ 
essary (about how many 
hours a week?)_ 

_Total self-support wiU be 

necessary (about how many 
hours a week?)_ 

GI Bill 

_Vets Rehab Training 

_ Slate Aid 

_ Scholarship 

_ Other 
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List in chronological order all your civilian work or employmeni experiences 
to date {including pari-iime or summer jobs) 


Firm 

From To 

Nature of Work 

Salary 


(give year & 
month) 


(per month) 

Guy F Livingston 

m5-tm 

Veiermary work 

^42 

Stale Highway Dept 

7/38-8/38 

Flagger 

$6 a day 

Peter Hanson 

8/ltO-9/W 

Harvest hand 

$50 

Lakemew Hotel 

li/M-8/h% 

Clerk 

$30 

Gordon Freight Lines 

5/46-6746 

Biller 

$30 

0 J, Johnson 

5/46-S/46 

Harvest hand 

$150 

Blake's Garage 

9/m-io/m 

Laborer 

$200 

Coffman Uniow 

lo/m-j/ifl 

Waller 

$30 


Which of these jobs did you like heai.P Vclerinary work 

I planned on enlerinq college and studying wl-medicine 


List, m order of preference, five occupations in which you would hke to 
earn your living Do not consider your abiliiies or jab opporlunilies in 
making this list Just consider whethei or not you would be happy in 
the work, 

REASONS FOR INTEREST IN THESE 
OCCUPATION OCCUPATIONS 

2 Vel~medicine Worked with veterinarian 

2 Farming _ Oulside, on my oion—cattle 

3 _ __ 

4 _ 

5 _ __ 

If you were free of all restrictions (if you could do as you wish) what 
would you want to be doing 10 or 15 years from nnwP Travel in U.S. 
and Iwe in northern Minnesota 

It is possible to make a rough classification of occupations in terms of 
your general interests and abilities In the following list, indicate in 
order of preference (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you believe 
you would best fit 

5 .... 

- Occupations involving business contacts with people, such as the 

various fields of sclBng, promotional work, pohtics, etc 
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1 _ Occupations involving busmess detail work, such as accountancy, 

business statistician, cashier, banker, stenographer, and office cleri¬ 
cal work 

- Occupations involving social service activities, such as Y W C A, 

worker. Boy Scout executive, personnel worker, social case worker, 
teacher, welfare worker 

-Occupations requiring special artistic abilities, such as musician, 

actor, artist, interior decorator, designer, etc. 

J. _ Occupations involving technical or scientific work, such as engineer, 

chemist, surgeon, architect, research worker, inventor, physicist, 
toolmaker, etc 

_Occupations mvolving verbal or Imguistic work, such as lawyer, 

newspaper man, author, advertismg man, professor, hbranan, etc 

_ Occupations involving executive responsibihties such as director, 

office manager, foreman, etc 


What is your present vocational choice?_ Pre-vetermary medicine 

What other possibilities have you considered?_D airy /tu sba ndry 

Animal husbandry 

When did you make your present choice? (give the year)_ 

Why did you malie this choice? (check reason or reasons) 


_Family suggestion or tradi¬ 
tion 

_Friend’s or teacher’s advice 

£ The vocation of someone you 

adirure or respect 

_ Suggested by study in school 

_ Suggested by study in col¬ 
lege 


_£_A long personal interest in 

the work 

_It is most profitable finan¬ 
cially 

_ It is best smted to my abili¬ 
ties 

_ Chosen as being most inter- 

estmg intellectually 

_Choice made on my own re- 

sponsibihty 


How certam are you that this occupation you have specified is the one 
you really want to prepare for 

Very certain Very 

and salisfied_E_ Uncertain- questionable- 

How much information have you about the reqmremcnts of the vocation 

you are choosing? None_ Some- Extensive—E- 
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What vocation do (or did) your parents want you to follow?_ 

and business __ 

Veterinary medicine was to my parents a very hard life. I heheved 
them, hut I wanted to study veterinary medicine. 

We are interested in doternuning why you have considered your present 
occupational choice. Below write all the things that have happened to 
you which you tbinlr might have influenced your vocational interests 
If you need more room, use the other side of this paper 

Worked with veterinarian. Member ill Club Worked with anim als — 
met many farmers. 


Have you any physical disabilities? (describe) 


None 


If you have had any of the following illnesses, check them on the space 
at the right of the illness, and enter the age at which you were ill.' 

Age Age 


Whooping cough_E_ 

Mumps_ 

Measles_ 

German measles_ 

Chicken pox_ 

Encephalitis_ 

(sleeping siclmess) 

Epilepsy_ 

Infantile paralysis_ 

Any other kind of 
paralysis_ 

Tuberculosis_ 

Pneumonia_E_ 

Influenza_ 

Any unexplained respiia- 
tory disordp.T - 
Malaria_ 


Chorea (St Vitus Dance) 

Rheumatic fever__ 

Scarlet fever_ 

Heart disease_ 

Nervousness_ 

Sleeplessness_ 

Exhaustion_ 

Hearing defects 
(specify)- 

Typhoid fever_ 

Smallpox_ 

Diabetes_ 

Stuttering_ 

Stammering_ 

Other speech defects-._ 

Hernia_ 
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Age 


Other physical de¬ 
fects_ 

Fainting spells_ 

Convulsion or fits__ 

Dizziness_ 

Tingling- 

Frequent or persistent 
headaches_ 

Comments or remarks' 


Age 

Frequent or persistent 
- backaches_ 

- Eye defects 

_ fspecify) Astigmatism 

- Others (specify)_ 


Underline any of the following words which describe your general make-up 
persevering, friendly, patient, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, im¬ 
petuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, self-coniident, jealous, talented, 
quick-tempered, cymeal, tactful, conscientious, cheerful, submissive, ex¬ 
cited, irritable, anxious, poor health, nervous, easily exhausted, un¬ 
happy, frequent periods of gloom or depression, frequent daydreaming, 
sensitive, procrastinate often, industrious, cooperative, indecisive. 

Place a check mark before the item appearing m the hst below which best 
describes your present or contemplated hving arrangements while at the 
University 

_Living at home with ray family 

_ Livmg m a University Dormitory or Cooperative House. 

—- Living in a rooming house. 

_ Living m a fraternity or soronty house 

_Living in the home of an employer, of friends, or of relatives 

_Living in my own apartment. 


From what person or other source did you hear of the Student Counseling 
Bureau? 

Assistant Dean Keith McFarland, Si Paul Campus _ 
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Everyone faces problems throughout his life. Some of these problems 
cannot be solved -without help Many times they are very easily solved 
At other times they are solved only after much effort Below are a hat 
of problems with which young people ture often concerned After those 
problems you have not been able to solve adequately, place a check (\/) 
After those problems which you would like to discuss with a counselor, 
place a double check ( V V). These will help us to bo of greater assistance 
to you 


Check Here 

1 I usually feci inferior to my associates _ 

2 I have been unable to deternunc how much time I should 

study . . . _ 

3 I have too few social contacts _ 

4 I have difficulty m making friends _ 

5 I do not know how to obtain the money I need _ 

6. I have been unable to determine what I am best able 

to do . _ . 

7 I do not know how to take good lecture notes ^ 

8 I do not get along well with my parents . _ 

9 I often have difficulty in keeping friends _ 

10 I am unable to determme what I would hkc to do _ 

11 I have not obtained parental approval of my vocational 

plans , . _ 

12 I do not have enough to talk about in company ^ 

13 I receive inadequate financial help from my farmly _ 

14 I do not know how to outline text-book assignments . _ 

15 I am unable to get along with my brothers and/or sisters _ 

16 I have been imable to make a satisfacLoiy rehgious ad¬ 
justment ,. _ 

17 I am not mtercsted in my studies _ 

18. I do not have enough information about job opportumties 

and duties . _ 

19 I am frequently ombarrassod when with others _ 

20 I usually do not enjoy being with members of the oppo¬ 
site sex .... . _ 

21 I am unable to do my woik well because of loo many 

social activities .. , _ 

22. I usually do not Icnow how to act m company . _ 

23 I usually cannot read fast enough to cover aU of my as¬ 
signments . . , . . ^ 
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Checlc Here 

24. I usually have difficulty understandmg what I read __ 

25. I do not know what the most appropriate training is for 

my chosen career _ 

26 I do not know if an education is worthwliile . _ 

27 I feel guilty about something I have or have not done _ 

28. I have so much outside work to do that I am neglecting 

my school work . _ 

29 I have trouble makmg myself study 

30 I lack self-confidence . _ 

31 I am dissatisfied with my state of health .. _ 

32 I do not know how to improve my personal appearance _ 

33 I do not know how to break certain habits I have . _ 

Other problems__ 


Chief problem 


COURSES TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Place the letter grade received in the course below the year in which the 
couise was talcen Write in titles of any courses taken, not hsted below, 


COURSE 

GRADE 

9 

GRADE 

10 

GRADE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

ROST 

GRAD 

English 


D 

D 



Speech 






Journalism 




j 








French 






German 

! 





Spanish 






Latin 












Elementary Algebra 






Plane Geometry 


D 




Higher Algebra 




1 


Solid Geometry 






Trigonometry 












Ancient History 


C 
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SUPPLEMENT FOB EX-SEBVICE MEN 
Training Courses in Service 

Course Date Attended Service School 

Basic Training Aug ‘16-Sepl 9 U.S. Marine Corps Base 


Work Experience in Military Service 


Branch 

Ranlc 

Duties or 
Nature of Work 

From To 
(give year & 

U S Marine Corps 

PFC 

Personnel clerk 

month) 

Sept H-Sept. tiS 

U S Marine Corps 

PEG 

Battalion clerk 

Sept ^3-Apr Uk 

U S Marine Corps 

Corp 

Battalion clerk 

Apr 44-June 45 


Do you expect to use any pari of your military training in civilian vocation? 

Yes_ No_£_ 

Explanation ^ studying pre-veierinary medicine At the present time 
I cannot see any connection 


Did you enjoy your mihtary service? Yes ^ 

No_„ 

If not, what specific phase have you dislilted? 


discipline 

_courses 

regimentation _ 

_ofiScers 

_food 



Are you satisfied mth your civilian life so far? Yes—^ No. 


If not, what makes you dissatisfied? 

__Lack of understanding of your family, etc. 

__Too much sympathy. 

_Loss of comradeship. 

_Others-—-— 


Comments. 
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D S. Form 213-1-4.7R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
OffiCG of ihc Dean of SludeiiLs 
Student Gounbchng Bureau 

SUMMABY OF TEST SGOIIES 


SCR Gasp No . 

iVarT' r. Stanley Lmnyslon nr>llege Pre-vetennary _ 

Class_^ Sex_¥°^^ Agc_Ji 


DATE 

NAME OP TE&l 

R S 

PEII- 

rm- 

TILE 

NORM GROUP 


H S Scholaraliip Marshall, 


11 



ACE (1937) Minn total 

69 

38 

1938 Univ Fi 

BB 

Completion 

)3 

33 

1937 SLA GC Fr 


Arithmelic 

12 

39 

(1 


Artificial Language 

Ih 

45 

“ 


Analogies 

IG 

55 

(1 


Opposites 

13 

IG 


8/i7 

Ohio Psych ( ) total 

8G 

55 

SCBFi (59) 


Opposites 

22 

b/i 



Analogies 

25 

42 



Reading Comp 

37 

7G 



Millet Analogies ( ) 




itlU 

Coop Eng (1938-OM) total 

97 

4 



Usage 

64 

6 



Spelling 

lb 

18 



Vocabulary 

18 

4 



CED 





] Eng Expression 

SS 


Type I Inst 


2 Social Studies 

SS 


({ 


3 Natural Science 

SS 


<( 


4 Literary Materials 

SS 


u 


Coop Reading Comp total 





Vocabulary 





Speed 





Level 
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DATE 

NAME OP TEST 

n s 

PER¬ 

CEN¬ 

TILE 

norm group 


Coop Culture (U) 



SLA Soph 


CSP 





H &SS 





Lit 





Sci 





FA 





Math 

j 




Minn Clerical Apt 



Gen Pop-( )-Cler. Wrk 


Numbers 



<( it 


Names 



a (1 


Minn Personality Inv 



U o'fM Pr 


1 Morale 





2 Social Adj 





3 Family 




1 

4 Emotion 




1 

5 Econ Cons 









5/45 

Johnson Sci 

29 

to 

Ag Fr 


Co-op Alg 

8 

11 

Ag Fr. 



H 

B 




B 

B 



D S Forin 207 


S'OMMA.BY OP INTEBVIEWS 


NAME. 


Limngsion, Guy Stanley 


Case Number_ 


COLLEGB- 


DATB- 


5/5fi7 


Summary 

I Client’s statement of his problem Same as last interview. 

II Climcal data He returned to check ovei the Multiphasic re¬ 
sults Aside fiom the high Mf, nothing is out of line He said he 
has always loved music and art He gave up music lessons quite a 
while back and has always legretted it He might take piano lessons 
again this summer He mentioned the fact tliat he liked woodwork- 
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ing also He is able to study a little betlei now. He is cairymg so¬ 
ciology, oiganio cbemishy I, elements of dairying, daily cattle judg¬ 
ing, and poultiy husbandry. I asked him if he had thought any 
furthei about future plans. He said he had He might take a sales 
job with a veteimary supply company, since he likes to tiavel and 
has plenty of piactical backgiound. He has thought of tiansfeiring 
to North Dakota State where he would have less competition and 
would take dauy oi animal husbandry (He always got along well at 
junioi college, a smaller school ) 

He will check witli us again at the end of the quarter legaiding pos¬ 
sible interest and aptitude tests. He wanted to know if the Univer¬ 
sity would lot him repeat a course for the thud time if he had failed 
it twice. I suggested that peihaps that subject might be out of hne 
witli his aptitudes or inteiests under those ciicumstances It’s just 
that he’s so slow, he replied. 

III. Clinical synthesis of piohlem. The student is beginning to 
realize the real situation and he is thinking vaguely of alternative 
plans. At the end of the quaiter he should be amenable to fuither 
counseling 

IV. Diagnobis. Unwise vocational choice 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness I encouraged 
consideration of alternate plans to veterinary medicine. The client 
was much more lelaxed this tune. 

VI. Prognoses Drop fiom Agiiculluie College. 

VH Follow-up, At the end of the quartei 


May 5, 1947 

Mr Keidi McFarland 
Assistant to tire Dean 
202 Administration 
St. Paul Campus 

Dear Mr. McFarland: 

Guy Stanley Livingston returned for another interview today 

The Multiphasic showed no deviate scoies otlier than the high Mf 
factor, m line with lus expressed musical and aestlietic interests He is 
beginning to realize the situation, since he volunteered at least two 
alternates he has in mind—one is to sell veterinary supplies for a com¬ 
pany wheie his pracUcal backgiound and traming would do him some 
good Anotlier possibility is a transfer to North Dakota State College 
with a major of dairy or animal husbandry. There the competihon 
might be easier for him. The veteian is not ready to do any further 
teshng at the present. As he put it, "My feelings are so strong for 
veterinary medicine, they must wear off gradually.” However, he did 
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show considerable interest m getting further help at tlie end of tlie 
present quarter 

Guy seemed much more rela'tcd today and better able to consider the 
situation objectively. 

Sincerely yours, 

C W Goulding 
Counselor 


Mr Guy S Livingston 
Fairmont, 

Minnesota 


June 11, 194Y 


Dear Mr Livingston 

Now that tlie spring quaitei is completed I should be interested to 
learn of your status and anticipation of plans for the coming year 
If we can be of further assistance to you m woikmg out your furtlier 
plans, do not hesitate to make another appointment at your conven¬ 
ience, either now oi next fall befoie registration 

Smcerely youis. 


C W Goulding 
Counselor 


Mr C W Goulding 
101 Eddy Hall 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapohs, Mmnesota 

Dear Mr Goulding- 

I would hke to make an appointment with you for one or two days 
during the week of August 23d tlirough the 28tli 

I have had no otlier opportunity during the summer montlis to con¬ 
tact you personally 

If you could inform me of a date which you might set aside for me, 
I will be at your office with seriousness and my future in mind 

Respectfully yours, 

G. Stanley Livingston 


Fairmont, 
Mmnesota 
August 3, 1947 


Mr G Stanley Livingston 
Box 27 

Fanmont, Minnesota 
Dear Mr Livingston 

Thank you for your letter of August 3d As requested, we have 
made an appointment for you on Tuesday, August 24th, at 1 p M 
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We are enclosing an appointment slip whicli you will picsent upon 
your arnval here 

If, for any reason, you are unable to keep this appointment, please 
let us know well in advance. 

Sinceicly yours, 

Dina Buigni, 

Sccietaiy 


D S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


NAME. 


Livingston, Guy Stanley 


GO L,LE GE_ 

8IU/ii7 


DATE- 


Case Nuraber-J^ 


Summary 

I Client’s statement of his pioblem. The same as pievious mtei- 
views. 

II. Chmcal data. The veteian letmaed at the end of the summer 
as promised to check the lesults of the testing aiuinged last June 
He had ]vist retuinecl fiom a long canoe tup and was in veiy good 
spints, tlioiigh somewhat conceined about tho likelihood of being re¬ 
fused admission to the agiicultuial school this fall. 

Tlie last woid from Mr McFailand had been unfavoiable because 
of his spimg quaitei record He has now come Lo the point where 
the goal of evoi being admitted seems unattainable, and he is quite 
willing to considei daiiy husbandry as an altci native 

III Chmcal sijnthe.sis of piohlem. The client, towaid tho end of 
the mteiview, asked me if I had discovcied what soil of a peison he 
was I lephed that that was lathei difficult foi anyone otliei than tire 
individual in question. I suggested that we did realize he was op¬ 
erating undei considerable tension last spiing as shown by his man- 
nei at that time I intimated that undoubtedly his family situation 
had been much moie uncomfoitable than diat of die usual peison. 
The client agieed but did not care lo elaboiate 

The veteian at this time is moic leady to accept academic deficien¬ 
cies tiian before. He still wants anothci tiy at an agriculLuie majoi. 
He IS going to talk to Mi. McFailand 

IV. Diagnosis Inappiopiiate vocational goal; emotional involve¬ 
ment (self-conflict) 
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V Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. He evaluated 
his test results rather objectively and indicated that probably his 
make-up ivas such diat academic work simply did not agiee with 
him. He mentioned that he could not concentiate at all last year and 
thought his year would he different. We are to summarize results for 
Mr. McFarland. 

VI. Prognosis Poor, little chance to succeed in agricultural col¬ 
lege 

VII Follow-up. Voluntary. 


September 17, 1947 

Mr. Keith McFarland 
Agricultural Administration Bldg. 

Agricultural Campus 

Dear Mr McFarland. Re Guy Stanley Livingston 

This IS a report of my recent interview witlr Guy Stanley Livingston 
who IS applying for readmission to the College of Agriculture this fall 
with probable objective of dairy husbandry 

As you know, he was dropped at the end of the spring quarter be¬ 
cause of very poor achievement during the entire academic year m his 
chosen objective of vetermary medicine He still feels rather strongly 
that he can, in some way or other, make the grade in that field despite 
previous failure In a way, he seems to be hving out tlie goal his father 
would have set for him had he lived, regardless of the effort involved. 

The Ohio 18 test result rates this student 55 compared with enter¬ 
ing freshmen, a standing which should be somewhat discounted be¬ 
cause of tlie fact he has been m attendance at tlie Univeisity for at 
least two years However, of some significance is the fact tliat he 
exceeded 70 per cent of the freshmen group m the reading compre¬ 
hension section Measured interests on die Strong show a predominant 
pattern m the Group IV, practical or skilled trades area This would 
include an A rating for fanner A strong secondary pattern in the 
social service area with some strength toward osteopathy and dentistry 
Occupational level is low at 37 

The student had just returned from a canoe tap which left him in a 
very relaxed condition and in a much better frame of mind for consid¬ 
eration of his problem. He really is about ready to face the fact that 
veterinary medicine is beyond hun but wants to get anotiier chance 
at dairy husbandry even though we looked rather objectively at his 
grade situation and the imphcation of many B grades for raising his 
honor point ratio He was qmte proud of Ins winning one first and a 
second in the Ag Royal Contest last year for tlie cows he entered The 
veteran feels confident he can handle the objective of dairy husbandry 
given one more quarter as a try 

I told him quite frankly tliat undoubtedly the spring quarter was 
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considered as "one more try” and tliat the best I could do for him was 
to present the facts of the situation <is we had thorn, 

Should the student be rejected, I feel tliat he is better able to accept 
it now than he was last spiing He has mentioned the possibility of 
trying to enter a smaller school such as North Dakota or actually get¬ 
ting a job doing dauy husbandry 

If there is other information we can supply, do not hesitate to let 
us know. 

Sincerely yours, 

C W Colliding 
Counselor 
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DS Form 207B-R47 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 

PBELIMINABY INTERVIEW 


Case NiiTnhftT 

Date_i» 


Nniup Emnees McGuire 

luteTYiPwer ® ^ Nicholas 

I Ghent’s statement of his prob- 

IV 

Diagnosis, 

1cm 

V 

Counsehng techniques and 

II Ghmcal data 


their effectiveness 

A From interview 

VI 

Prognoses 

B From other sources 

III Ghnical synthesis of problem. 

VII 

Follow-up 

I. Ghent’s statement of the pwblem 

“My grades are low. I think 


there’s a reason foi it othei than my IQ—that it’s sometlimg that can 
be improved upon.” 

II. Clinical data This girl has woiked her way through the Uni- 
veisity entiiely on her own. Her parents opposed her coming to 
the Umveisity of Minnesota. They had educated an older sistei to be 
a teachei, expecting hei to teach and repay tliem. Instead she mamed 
and they feel resentful Frances wanted a college education but also 
wanted to be free to do as she pleased afterwards—no strings attached, 
so she has been completely independent of her parents financially 
She was woiked long hours with little time for study Now she has 
1 educed hei work load, but is unable to use the extra time to good 
advantage She wants to improve her reading and study skills 

To get evidence as to her abihty, etc., we selected several tests, 
She went directly to the testing room to begm these. 

Fiances dropped out of school during her first quarter heie without 
cancelling, hence theie are F’s and I’s on her blueprint, She had to 
attend General College for one year, and she kept a high enough 
standing to transfer to SLA. She had a hard time with Spanish— 

407 
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cancelled once, got a D the second time. She is now down about 18 
to 20 honor pomts 

She has much difficulty speaking m class. She says it is always hard 
to express herself. This did not seem to be true m the intei-view 
situation. 


D.S. Form 208 
(Revised 1945) 

Aprils 10 4S 

STUDEKT COUNSELING BOHEAU 

University of Minnesota 

INDIvmUAL BECOHD FORM: 

To the Student- 

The purpose of this blank is to biing together essential information 
about you, so that you can make efficient use of youi interviews with 
us. The information that you give in the following pages is a very 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid in making more 
specific use of the test results. 

Final responsibility for decisions and plans always rests with the 
person being counseled However, a discussion of your problems 
with a properly qualified counselor, coupled with such facts about 
your abilities, peisonality, and interests as can be gained by psycho¬ 
logical tests and techniques, may enable you to make your decisions 
and plans more wisely than you could make them unaided. It is not 
to be expected that all problems will be solved in a single interview. 
Adjustment in and after school is a continuous process because of the 
development and expeiiences of the individual, and because of changes 
in external circumstances. 

A clear picture of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
answer the questions as frankly and completely as possible. It is 
also necessary that you answer the tests you are going to take as 
truthfully and as carefully as you can, according to the instructions on 
each test All the information is confidential. 

N flTY)B McGuire _ Frances _ JL _ Female 

Last First Middle 

Present \ddresa _ Phone__^^L^?^l_ 

Home Mdre m. Madison, Wisconsin _ 

Age —— Date of Birth 7/20121 pja^e of Birth Fishpoint, N G. 

Religious Preference Protestant ___ 
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Marital Status: Single—-— Married_ Divorced_ 

Widowed_ Separated_ 

Father Living Yes—5— Mother Living Yes_^_ 

No_ No_ 

Check any of the following which are applicable 

Parents still married—^ Parents divorced _ 

Parents separated _ Father re-married_ 

Mother re-married_ 

If Father not living, 

Name and Relationship of Guardian—_ 

Father’s Name _ Father’s Age 

Last First 

Father’s Home Address— N.G _ Mother’s Ag e 

Father's business or occupation Name of firm or employer_ 

Father’s title, position or nature of wort Retired _ 


Mother’s Occupation Before Marriage_ 

Mother’s Present Occupation_ Housewife _ 

Father’s Birthplace. . Mother’s Birthplace.. 

Father’s Education_ 

Mother’s Education_ grade _ 


Brothers’ and Sisters’ 





Names 

Sex 

(M or F) 

Age 

Education 

(Highest 

Grade 

Reached) 

Married 
(Yes or 
No) 

Occupation 
(If Unemployed, 
Give Usual Occ 
or Training) 

1. June 

F 

29 

Sr — 
College 

Yes 

Housewife 

2. Florence 

F 

25 

Soph — 
College 

Yes 

Housewife 


Name of preparatory or high school_ Soulhwesiern, Wise - 

Date of Graduation_ 

Size of high school 

Type of course taken_C'oi^ege prep _ senior class——— 
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Colleges or special schools attended (including present attendance) and 
also including special training or pnvate instruction in art, music, stenog¬ 
raphy, etc. 

NAME OF SCHOOL OR COLLEGE DATE ATTENDED COURSES TAICBN 

University of Minnesota Jan, 19M _ SLA _ 


If not already attending the University of Minnesota, when do you ex¬ 
pect to enler?___ 


You will find Usted below several kmds of leisure time activities. Draw 
a circle around each of the activities in, which you engage frequently In¬ 
clude both the thmgs you bleed to do m High School and the things you 
like to do now Add any activities in each group that do not appear on 
the hst. 

I. Indwidml Activities—either organized or unorganized. 

A. Tenms, golf, fishing, hunting, hiking, riding, swimming, ping- 

pong, boxing, handball, skating, bicyclmg, bowling, etc_ 

B Movies, billiards, pool, hstening to radio, stamp collecting, auto 
ndmg, woodworking, cookmg, modeling, other hobbies 

(specify). _ 

C. Reading, theatre, concerts, art museums, lecture, dance re¬ 
citals_ 

II. Group Activities—either organized or unorganized 

D (all team sports—such as); Football, baseball, basketball, vol- 

leyball, hookey_ 

E Dancing, “dates,” bridge, pokei, piemes_ 

F, Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, 
discussion groups, debatmg teams or societies, pohtical clubs or 

organizations, literary clubs or organizations, etc_ 

G (Were you, or are you, an active member of any of these organi¬ 
zations) Y M G.A or YWCA, Boy Scouts or Giil Scouts, 
DeMolay, Knights of Columbus or Pythias, High School Alumni 
group, H S or College secret society, sorority, or fraternity. 

Jobs Daughters, Kadimah, etc_ 

H. Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 
teachmg, participation m Young Peoples Sociel.y of some church, 
sing lu church choir, etc__ 
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What exLra-curricular^activities do you expect to participate in at the 
U. of M ? (As fraternity, basketball, etc)_ 

What types of books or articles interest you? (Fiction, biography, scien¬ 
tific etc) Biographical, hidorical, nonfiction 

What magazines do you read most frequently?— Tune, Life, Galvin _ 

Forum __ 

Answer the following questions only if you have attended or are attendmg 
a Umversity 

What IS (or was) yom’ major?—■SocMi work wiiat year are you in? — 

How many hours of study do you put in during the week (on the average) ? 

36 _ 

Are you engaged m any outside work while attending the University? 
Yes _ 

If so, what is the nature of this work?—- 

How much time does it take each wcekP—^zH^^H!!!- 

Who is your employer?, - 


TO BE ANSWERED BY EVERT STUDENT 


(did you decide) 

Why (are you deciding) to come to college (check as many as necessary 


or explain below)' 

^ To get a liberal education 
^ To prepare for a vocation 

_For the prestige of a college 

degree 

_To be with old school friends 

_To make friends and helpful 

connections 

^ - For social enjoyment, “col¬ 
lege life” 

_Without a college degree (or 

teaming) there is less chance 
of getting a job 


_To please parents or friends, 

family tradition 

_To learn more of certain sub¬ 
jects 

_ It was the “thing to do” 

_Foregone conclusion, I never 

questioned why 

_Will enable me to make more 

money 

_To get a general education 


Explanatio 
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What other type of training have you considered besides a University 
education ?_ — ----— -— - 


How does your family feel about 
college work? (Check one) 

^ Doesn’t care what you do 

_Opposed to your going to 

college 

__Wants you to go to college. 

Comments- 


Plans for your financial support in 
college. (Check one) 

_Entirely supported by family 

_Part-time work will be nec¬ 
essary (about how many 
hours a week?)_ 

- Total self-support will be 
necessary (about how many 
hours a week?)__ 

_GI Bill 

_Vets Rehab. Ttainmg 

_ State Aid 

___ Scholarship 

_Other 


List in chronological order all your civilian work or employment experiences 
to date [including part-time or summer jobs); 


Firm 

W. T Smith 

Prom To 

(give year & 
month) 

6/46-8/^6 

Nature of Work 

Housework 

Salary 
(per month) 

$32 

City of Minneapolis 

e/47~8/4/ 

Playground 

Instructor 

$100 

Campus Cleaners 

V47-6/47 

Clerk 


Unkeniiy Ushers 

4S-47, 47-4S 

Usher 

$2i 


Which of these jobs did you hke best? Playground Instructor 
p Received the greatest direct satisfaction from the children 


List, in order oj preference, five occupations in which you would like to 
earn your living Do not consider your abilities or job opportunities in 
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making this list Just consider -whether or not -you would be happy in 
the work 

REASONS FOR INTEREST IN THESE 
OCCUPATION OCCUPATIONS 

Social worker 

2 Nurse 
2 Housewife 
^ Teacher 
g Mechanic 

If you were free of all restrictions (if you could do as you wish) what 
would you want to be doing 10 or 15 years from now? ° family 

and do some type of social work on the side 

It is possible to make a rough classificaLion of occupations in terms of 
your general interests and abihties In the following hst, indicate m 
order of preference (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you beheve you 
would best fit 

-Occupations involving business contacts -with people, such as the 

various fields of sellmg, promotional work, politics, etc 

_ Occupations involvmg business detail work, such as accountancy, 

business statistician, cashier, banker, stenographer, and office cleri¬ 
cal work 

Occupations involving social service actmties, such as Y W C A 
worker, Boy Scout executive, personnel worker, social case worker, 
teacher, welfare worker 

_ Occupations requiring special artistic abilities, such as musician, 

actor, artist, interior decorator, designer, etc 

9 

___Occupations involving technical or scientific work, such as engineer, 

chemist, surgeon, architect, research worker, inventor, physicist, 
toohneiker, etc 
3 

_ - _ Occupations mvolvmg verbal or linguistic work, such as la-wyer, 

newspaper man, author, advertising man, professor, hbrarian, etc 

_ Occupations involving executive responsibihties such as director, 

office manager, foreman, etc. 
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What is your present vocational choice?— ??2}— - - 

What other possibihtiea have you considered?—— 
When did you malce your present choice? (give the year)- 
Why did you malie this choice (check reason or reasons) 


_Family suggestion or tradi- _A long personal interest in 

tion tho work 

_Friend’s or tcacher'a advice _It is most profitable iinan- 

_Tho vocation of someone you 

admire or respect _It is best suited to my abih- 

. Suggested by study in school 

_Suggested by study in cob -l^^ing most inter- 

estmg mtellcetually 

_Choice made on my own re¬ 
sponsibility 

How certain are you that this occupation you have specified is the one 
you really want to prepare for: 


Very certain 
and satisfied— 


Uncertain- 


Very 

questionable- 


How much information have you about the requirements of the vocation 

you are choosmg? None_ Some_ Extensive_S_ 

What vocation do (or did) your parents want you to Pollnw? Tcachinij 
Mother wanted la be a teacher hut did not become one. 

We are inleiested m determinmg why you have considered your present 
occupational choice. Below write all the things that have happened to 
you which you tliinlc might have influenced your vocational interests 
If you need more room, use the other side of this paper 

While in high school I became interested in the work oj great social 


service leaders I was interested in the work they had done, and felt I 


had the ability for that particular line of work 


Have you any physical disabilities? (describe). 
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If you have had any of the following illnesses 
at the right of the illness, and enter the ' 


Age 

Whooping cough_^_ _ 

Mumps _^ _ 

Measles_ - _ 

German measles_ ___ 

Chicken pox_^_ _ 

Encephahtis_ _ 

(sleeping sickness) 

Epilepsy_ _ 

Infantile paralysis_ _ 

Any other kind of 

paralysis_ _ 

Tuberculosis_ _ 

Pneumonia_ _ 

Influenza_2_ _ 

Any unexplamed respira¬ 
tory disorder_ _ 

Malaria_ _ 

Chorea (St Vitus Demce) 

Rlieumatic fever_ _ 

Scarlet fever_ _ 

Heart disease_ _ 

Nervousness_ _ 

Sleeplessness_ _ 

Exhaustion_ _ 

Comments or remarks; 
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chock them on the space 
age at which you were ill 

Age 

Hearing defects 

(specify)_ __ 

Typhoid fever__ _ 

Smallpox_ _ 

Diabetes_ _ 

Stuttering_ 

Stammering_ __ 

Other speech defects_ _ 

Hcrma_ _ 

Other physical de¬ 
fects_ _ 

Fainting spells_ _ 

Convulsion or fits_ _ 

Dizziness_ _ 

Tmghng_ _ 

Fiequent or persistent 

headaches_ _ 

Freejuent or persistent 

badcaches__ _ 

Eye defects 

(specify)- - 

Others (specify)_ 


Underline any o/ the folhwmg words which describe yonr general make-up 
persevering, friendly, patient, stubborn, capable, tolerant, cahn, im¬ 
petuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, seE-confident, jealous, talented, 
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quick-tempered, cynical, tactful, conscientious, cheerful, submissive, ex¬ 
cited, uritahle, anxious, poor health, nervous, easily exhausted, un¬ 
happy, frequent periods of gloom or depression, frequent daydreamiug, 
sensitive, procrastinate often, industrious, cooperative, indecisive. 

Place a check mark before the item appearing in the list below which best 
describes your present or contemplated living arrangements while at the 
University 

_Living at home with my family 

_Living in a Umvorsity Dormitory or Cooperative House, 

_Living m a rooming house 

_Living in a fraternity or sorority house. 

_Living m the home of an employer, of friends, or of relatives. 

^ Livmg in my own apartment 


Prom what person or other source did you hear of the Student Coun&olmg 
Bureau? 

Mr Page _ _ _ 


Everyone faces problems throughout his life Some of these problems 
cannot be solved without help. Many times they are very easily solved 
At other times they are solved only after much effort. Below are a list 
of problems with which young people arc often concerned After those 
problems you have not been able to solve adequately, place a check (V) 
After those problems which you would hke to discuss with a counselor, 
place a double check (W). Those will help us to be of greater assistance 
to you. 


Check Here 

1 I usually feel inferior to my associates . _ 

2 I have been unable to determine how much time I should 

study . ., ,. .... ” ■ 

3 I have too few social contacts . . 

4 I have difficulty in malcing friends.. . 

5 I do not know how to obtain the money I need . __ 

6 I have been unable to determine what I am best able 

to do .. , . . _ 

7 I do not know how to talcc good lecture notes _ 
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Ghcdc Here 


8. I do not get along well with my parents . 

9. I often have difficulty in keeping friends 

10 I am unable to determine what I would bke to do 

11 I have not obtained parental approval of my vocational 
plans 

12 I do not have enough to tallc about m company 

13. I receive inadequate financial help from my famil y 

14. I do not know how to outline text-hook assignments 

15. I am unable to get along with my brothers and/or sisters 

16. I have been unable to make a satisfactory rebgious ad¬ 
justment 

17. I am not interested in my studies 

18 I do not have enough information about job opportunities 
and duties 

19 I am frequently embarrassed when with others 

20 I usually do not enjoy bemg with members of the oppo¬ 
site sex 

21. I am unable to do my work well because of too many 
social activities 

22 I usually do not know how to act m company 

23 I usually cannot read fast enough to cover all of my as¬ 
signments . . ... 

24 I usually have difficulty understandmg what I read 

25 I do not know what the most appropriate traimng is for 

my chosen career ... 

26 I do not know if an education Is worthwhile 

27 I feel gmlty about something I have or have not done 

28 I have so much outside work to do that I am neglecting 

my school work ... 

29 I have trouble making myself study 

30 I lack self-confidence 

31 I am dissatisfied with my state of health 

32 I do not Icnow how to improve my personal appearance 

33 I do not know how to break certam habits I have 

Other problems_ 


Chief problem 
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COURSES TAICEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Place the letter grade received in the course below the year in which the 
course was taken Write m titles of any courses talren, not listed below 



English 


Speech 


Journalism 


French 


German 


Spanish 


Latin 


Elementary Algebra 


Plane Geometry 


Higher Algebra 


Solid Geometry 


Trigonometry 


Ancient History 


Medieval History 


Modern European History 


English History 


American History 


Civics 


Social Science 


Sociology 


Economics 


General Science 


Biology 


Chemistry 


Physics 


Shorthand 


Typing 
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COURSE 

GRABE 

9 

GRADE 

10 

GRADE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

POST 

GRAD 

Junior Business Tiainmg 

B 





Commercial Law 

BBl 





Industrial Geography 

X 











Sewing 

1 





Cooking 






Art I 






Music 






Mechanical Drawing 






Electricity 






Manual Training—Wood Shop 






Tin Shop 






Machine Shop 






Automotive Engines 













IBB 

IMI 


IBB 

IBB! 


DS Form 213-2-47R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 

SUMMARY OF TEST SCORES 


SCB Case. 

Frances McGutre College^Ml- 

Glass- _ Sex ^ _. Age- 


DATE 

NAME OF TEST 

ns 

PER¬ 

CEN¬ 

TILE 

NORM GROUP 


COOP CULTURE ( ) total 



SLA Soph 


H &SS 1 





For Lit 





Fine Arts 





Science 





Math 
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name op test 


Coop Gen Math HS-P 
Coop Chemistry ( ) 


Coop Algebra 
Coop Social Studies 


Coop Natiual Science 


Iowa Math Apt 


Iowa Chem Apt 


Johnson Science 


Minn Teats in Medicine total 


1938 Class of Terms 


Spatial Relations 


Pioblem Solving 


Relevancy 


Science Information 


Science Survey 


Bennett Moo Comp 


Revised Paper Form Board 


Bell Adjustment Invent toial 


( ) Horae 


Health 


Social 


Emotional 


(Occupational) 


4/45 I Allport-Vernon I 



Cand for Tech 


ITFr ’41 


Dcaeriplion of 


Adjustment 
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D S Form 213-1-47R 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 

summary of test scores 


SGB Case No_i^ 

Frances McGuwe CoUege. _ 

Clas s Sp. y ^ Age_ 


DATE 

T^AMB OP TEST 

ns 

PER¬ 

CEN¬ 

TILE 

NORM GROUP 

42 

H S Scholarship 




fO/44 

ACE (1937) TOTAL 

65 

33 

1938 Univ Fr 


Completion 

12 

27 

1937 SLA GC Fr 


Arithmetic 

mm 

47 

(C 


Artificial Language 

8 


it 


Analogies 

16 

35 

n 


Opposites 

mm 

22 

It 

iom 

Ohio Psych (21) total 


87 

SCBFr ( ) 


Opposites 





Analogies 

37 




Reading Comp 

30 ' 

79 


1 

Miller Analogies ( ) 




iO/Vi 

Coop Eng (1930-OM) total 

167 

35 

1938 SLA GC Fr. 


Usage 

108 

40 



Spelling 





Vocabulary 

54 

27 



GED 





1 Eng Expression 

SS 


Type I Inst 


2 Social Studies 

SS 


4( 


3 Natural Science 

SS 




4 Literary Materials 

SS 




Coop Reading Comp total 





Vooabulaiy 





Speed 





Level 
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DATE 

NAME OP TEST 

ES 

per¬ 

cen¬ 

tile 

NORM Gnotjp 

5/45 

Coop Culture (U) 





CSP 


35 

SLA Soph 


H &SS 


9 



Lit 


Bl 



Sci 

HHI 




FA 

5 

1 



Math 

Bl 

m 



Mmn Clencal Apt 

■i 

B 



Numbers 

w 

83 40 

Gen Pop-( )-Cler Wrk 


Names 

ill 

62 11 

(( U 


Mmn Personality Inv 





1 Morale 

m in 

55 45 

U ofM Fr lF(me;i,?9 


2 Social Adj 

257 2.19 

88 65 



3. Family 

125 130 

16 20 



4, Emotion 

18/i 188 

78 83 



5 Econ Cons 

96 93 

20 13 


W/44 

Moss Nursing 

m 

27 

U of M Fr Nurses 

1 

Gen Sci, 

Ii3 

14 

U of M Fr Nurses 


Gordon Fiaolwns 

10 

69 

U of M Fr Nurses 

4/4S 


m 

121 

IQ 




115 

IQ 


Perf 

68 

124 

IQ 


Nelson-Penny Total 

97 

85 66 

Fr, Soph 


Voc 






46 

80 60 



Wienn 

-11 







- 
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D.S. Form 207 


NAME. 


SXJMMABY OP INTERVIEWS 
Frances McGuire 


Case Number- 


34555 


COLLEGE. 


SLA 


DATE. 


4/14/48 


Summary. 

I Client’s statement of the problem While Frances was waiting 
for me to finish some business, I ashed her to wiite out a statement 
of her problem and the solutions which she had attempted so that we 
might have something clear cut to go on when we began our discus¬ 
sion Her statement is as follows 

Problem Assuming Uiat I have high noimal intelligence, I do not 
maintain a giade average that matches my ambition 

Foimer lationahzations 

Time spent foi woik leaving httle time for study Also building 
of poor study habits 
Emotional disturbance 
Piesenl situation 
Sufficient time foi studying 

Emotional pioblems of no importance in effect on studying 
Conclusions 

Improvement of study habits may help the situation 

Her spoken statement of the problem was somewhat different as will 
be noted from the case notes for this mteiview. 

II Clinical data I inteipieted die results of the Wechsler in 
somewhat general terms without givmg a specific score, saying that it 
indicated probably average ability foi college work and that if she 
continues to make C’s she should be well satisfied As for the read¬ 
ing test, I said I was sorry but it had turned out to he quite good At 
this tune she let out a little moan and said, “Oh, don’t tell me that 
Here I was t hinking all the tune it must be my reading that is wrong ” 
Based on national noims, she is just about average in her reading 
ability so that, while theie is much room foi improvement, dieie is 
still not enough difficulty indicated to make it possible to place the 
blame on lack of reading ability Answers on the Wienn study habits 
inventory which indicate poor habits of studying weie nevt discussed. 
Fiances admitted that she is piohably not studying veiy well inasmuch 
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as she has never had a gieat deal of fame to study. Now tliat she has 
the fame she does not know what to do with it. This led to the con¬ 
clusion that it might be worth while for Fiances to come in twice a 
week for a few weeks to discuss ]ust how she is going about her study¬ 
ing and to see whethei or not she can make some improvement in this 
area. 

The fact that she mentioned an emotional distmbance which may 
have caused difficulty in the past led me to suggest that theie might 
be some of tins emotional problem still opeiating to reduce hei effi¬ 
ciency, and it might be woith while foi her to try to think thiough 
that problem as well as her study problem At this she began to dis¬ 
cuss a httle of her family backgiound, saying that her parents had 
always resisted any effort on hei part to show any affection The 
motlier had a feeling that any show of affection was very undesirable, 
bordering on being disgraceful Her paients spoke Fiench to each 
other, not because they liked the language but so that their daughters 
would not know what they were talking about Fiances resented 
this family secrecy veiy much. She was also veiy much disluibed 
by the lack of affechon shown her by her paients and by the re¬ 
action of her mothei when she attempted to be affectionate and lov¬ 
ing to her mother She was always taught that sex was something 
shameful and not to be talked about The paients had brought up 
dieir daughters on the nile that childien should be seen and not 
heard. Frances said tliat she learned to be quiet and obedient but 
that that did not stop her fiom being veiy active in hei thinking and 
in her emotional reaction to tins enviionment. I had discussed tire 
results of hei Mulfaphasic with Miss Moms who had made some nota¬ 
tions as to the kind of person usually found with such piofiles I dis¬ 
cussed this with Frances, saying that people who had such piofiles 
were often of such nature Her reaction when I had finished was, 
“Well, you haven’t described me, you have desciibed my boy fiiend ” 
She went on to say tliat when she had been taking abnoimal psy¬ 
chology, she had been very much inteiested m the various types of 
personality disorders and had decided that she was definitely of the 
manic-depressive type. She did not mean by this tliat she felt that 
she was psychotic, hut she did recognize tendencies which are char¬ 
acteristic of the mamc-depiessive. 

We airanged that she should return in several days to begin work¬ 
ing on her study skills. 
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D S, Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


NAME. 


Frances McGuire 


COLLBGB- 


SLA 


DATE. 


m9/^8 


Case Number 


Summary 

We began our work on how to study for some of the classes that 
she IS taking this quaiter Duimg the intemew, seveial remarks were 
made which may be of significance in her case She said that she 
doesn’t hke change, that she hkes routine, and that a change of plans 
frustrates hei. She must be on time and she hates to be kept waiting 
and IS very much upset when she is kept waiting She mentioned this 
m connection with the fact that she had been kept waiting before 
taking the Wechsler and was somewhat upset as a result and not sure 
that she did hei best job She went on to say that once m her life 
she had been veiy haphazard and everythmg piled up on her, so she 
decided that she would have to take dungs htde by little; therefore 
she began systematizing her activities She admitted that she has a 
great deal of internalized aggression which is the lesult of the policies 
of her parents diat a child should be seen and not heard She said 
that she kept this childhood revolt very much to herself. She again 
mentioned the fact that physical love and physical expiessions of love 
weie denied her by hei parents, and drat in her parents’ minds, the 
woids lust and love were synonymous. She is somewhat concerned 
because her older sister is following tiie Same pattern now tiiat she is 
maiiied and is treating hei children just as Frances and she were 
heated when tiiey were young Frances does not like to go to visit 
her sister for this reason 

The lemainder of oui twice weekly contacts was largely taken up 
with study problems, among them, how to wiite a term paper for his¬ 
tory, how to read refeience matenals, working to get the mam ideas, 
and several related details without spending too much tune on diem, 
and so on. She repoitcd that the suggestions which she was putfang 
into prachce were veiy helpful. 
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D S Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


NAME 


Frances McGuire 


Case Number— 


SLA 


GOELEGE 

6/2/45 


DATE. 


Summary. 

Fiances came back today to say that sbe felt she had done much 
bettei m all of her work m the spring quaitei than she had befoie 
She was inteiested in planning for the fall quaitei, 1948 She sum- 
maiized the couises which she had completed and those winch still 
lemained. The only one of tlie lattei which looked like it would cause 
her any difficulty as fai as tire leading was concerned was Economics 
6. She was inteiested m being permitted to petition out of this 
couise. She would like to substitute Family Life I oi the speech 
couise oEeied on peisonality and speech development. Since I felt 
that the Economics 6 course would be evtiemely difficult foi hei and 
was not necessauly of great value in the work that she planned to 
do, I called Miss Poweis of tire Senior College Counseling Office to 
see what chances there were of changing the requiiemenl of this one 
couise 

6/2/48-Telephone call to Miss Poweis. I explained the situation to 
Miss Poweis and she suggested that Fiances make an appointment 
to see her the following Tuesday and they could discuss the whole 
situation. 

6/10/48-Tel6phone call to Miss Powers. In response to a note 
from Miss Poweis relative to Fiances’ ability, I called hei and gave 
hei as much information as we had on hand about the giil I said that 
I felt she had sufficient determination and inteiest in the woik to he 
very highly motivated and to apply herself duimg the fall quailer 
Miss Powers agreed that it would be fan to give hei another chance. 
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DS Form 207 


Frances McGmr& 

NAME- 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


COLLEGE 4, 


CjseNimkrJ®^ 


Summary: 

Fiances came in to tell me that she had earned six credits of B and 
nine ciedils of C during the spimg quarter. This was much better 
than she had been doing befoie, and she was veiy pleased I con¬ 
gratulated her on the success of her efforts, and she insisted that much 
of hei success had been due to my help. When I pointed out to hei 
that the woik had been done by her and only at my suggestion, she 
responded tliat she lealized this; but at the same time if it had not 
been for my manner in woikmg with hei, she doubted that she would 
have responded as well as she did She said that it is difScult for her 
to take suggestions from most people. She had woiked as a play- 
giound supeivisoi duimg the summer and had had a very pleasant 
summer Duiing the summer, she was given a ring by a young stu¬ 
dent on the campus, and tliey plan to be mariied around Easter tune, 
On the whole, she feels that everything is working out very well tor 
her. 
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D S. Form 207B-R47 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 

PRBLIMINAnY mTERVIBW 

Case Numbcr-i®^!?__ 

JmesF Peters _ TniP.rv'ewer . Cunningham 

I Ghent’s statement of his prob- IV Diagnosis 

lem V. Counseling techniques and 

II Ghnical data their eiTcctiyeness 

A From interview VI Prognoses 

E, From other sources VII Follow-up 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem 

I Clienfs statement of his problem “I want to take some aptitude 
and interest tests.” 

II. Clmcal data. 

A Fiom interview Tall, medium build, pleasant mannei, self- 
confident, at ease during tlie inteiviow. He gives the impiession of 
being sincerely inteiested in getting information and solving his 
problem. 

He IS now a junior in S.LA. His fiist two years weie taken at 
Georgia Junior College. He planned to go into medicine but has been 
advised against it because his giades are too low. He was referred 
here by Frank Kiamei of the College Office. He has no alternative 
goal—“eveiything is pretty mixed up” He faces the possibility of 
being drafted this spring or summer, although he talks hopefully 
about, “if they aie diafling then." Ho escaped the last diafl smee 
his biitliday came after the suspension of the iigid diaft lules, 

Hfs woifc experience has been limited to “common labor” m tlie 
mines and on highway constuiction dining the sumraei. 

428 
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B. From other sources I called Mr Kramer who confirmed the 
above infoimation He believes the boy’s honor point ratio was 
about 1.2 on his transfer credit science grades—mostly C’s He had 
college mathematics but no social science The boy’s best grades 
weie in language 

III. Chmcal synthesis of prohletn His “level of aspiration” is too 
high and he has a pievious history of under-achievement His quality 
of work at Georgia pretty well rules out medicme and he seems to 
accept this fact quite well. He seems really interested in working 
through to another goal He is not dependent in his attitudes. 

IV. Diagnosis Vocational indecision. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectioeness Strictly coun¬ 
seling lelationship. Test selection. Rapport, good 

VI Prognoses Reserved for later deteimination. 

VII Follow-up. Evaluation after testing. 


D.S Form 208 

(Revised 1945) 

Da m Oolober? ip ^7 

STUDENT COUNSELING BUEEAU 
University of Minnesota 

INDIVIDUAL BECOED FOEM 

To the Student' 

The purpose of this blank is to bring togethei essential information 
about you, so that you can make efficient use of your interviews with 
us The information that you give m tlie following pages is a very 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid m making more 
specific use of the test results 

Final responsibihty for decisions and plans always rests with the 
person bemg counseled. However, a discussion of your problems with 
a properly qualified coimselor, coupled with such facts about your 
abihties, personality, and mteiests as can be gained by psychological 
tests and techniques, may enable you to make your decisions and plans 
more wisely than you could make them unaided It is not to be ex¬ 
pected that all pioblems will be solved m a smgle interview. Adjust¬ 
ment in and aftei school is a continuous process because of the devel¬ 
opment and experiences of the mdividual, and because of changes 
in external circumstances. 

A deal picture of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
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answer tlie questions as frankly and completely as possible, It is also 
necessary drat you answer the tests you are going to take as ti’utlifully 
and as carefully as you can, accoiduig to the insUuctions on each test, 
All the information is confidential 

KTpm p Peters _ James _ Frederick Male 

Last First Middle 

Present Address.. _ Phonc_^^b^^ 

Home Address -_____ 

kgc^L. Dale of Birtli_iZ!^/?L. Place of Birth Minnesoia _ 

Religious Preference—___ 

Marital Status. Smgle ^ . Mamed-- Divorced_ 

Widowed_ Separated_ 

Father Living Ycs_^— Mother Living Yes—^— 

No_ No_ 

Check any oj Ihefollotviny which arc applicable. 

Parents still mairiod—E— Parents divorced ___ 

Parents separated _ Fatlicr rc-married_ 

Mother re-inarricd_ 

If Father not living, 

Name and Relationship of Gudrdian__ 

Father’s Namc^£^?^£__ Father’s Age_iL. 

Last First 

Father’s Home Address—_ Mother’s Age 

Father’s business or occupation Name of firm or employer 
Public Accountant 

Father’s title, position or nature of work_^ giounhiig _ 

Mother’s Occupation Before Marriage___ 

Mother’s Present Occupation__ 

Father’s Birlhplace-il»L^°!l‘^ _ Mother’s Bin.hphic e.. Moniana _ . 

Father’s -R’.dnni' hn n school—CO, respondcncc course _ 

Mother’s Educalion__^^52?L£^^££?__ 
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Brothers’ and Sisters’ 





Names 

Sex 

Age 

Education 

Married 

Occupation 


(M or F) 


(Highest 

(Yes or 

(If Unemployed, 




Grade 

No) 

Give Usual Occ. 




Reached) 


or Training) 

1 William 

Male 

29 

3 yrs 

Yes 

salesman 

G 


_ 

college 




2 

3 


_ Date of 

Name of preparatory or high school_ Leorgm Grdduation_^^^ 

Size of high school 

Type of course talcen__scmor dasa 


Colleges or special schools attended (includmg present attendance) and 
also includmg special trammg or private mstruction in art, music, stenog¬ 
raphy, etc. 

NAME OF SCHOOL OR COLLEGE DATE ATTENDED COURSES TAItEN 
Georgia Junior College 46-47,47-48 Premedicine 

University of Minnesota 48- 


If not already attending the University of Mmnesota, when do you ex¬ 
pect to enter?_ 


You will find hsted below several lands of leisure time activities Draw 
a circle around each of the activities in which you engage frequently In¬ 
clude both the thmgs you hlied to do in High School and the things you 
hke to do now. Add any activities in each group that do not appear on 
the list 

I Individual Activities—either organized or unorganized 

A Tennis, golf, fisliing, hunting, hildng, ridmg, swimming, ping- 

pong, boxing, handball, skating, bicyclmg, bowling, etc- 

B Movies, billiards, pool, hstening to radio, stamp collecting, auto 
riding, woodworking, coolang, modeling, other hobbies 

~^Gify) ___ 
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C Reading, theatre, concerts, art museums, lecture, dance re¬ 
citals-—__ 

II. Group Aclivities—-either organized or unorganized 

D (all team sports—such as) Football, baseball, basketball, vol¬ 
leyball. hockey_^-!i^'!^^^__ 

E Dancing, “dates,” bridge, poker, picnics, --- — - 

F. Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, 
discussion groups, debating teams or societies, political clubs or 

organizations, bterary clubs or orgamzations, etc,___ 

G (Were you, or arc you, an active member of any of these organi¬ 
zations) . Y M G A. or Y W G.A, Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
DcMoIay, Knights of Columbus or Pythias, High School Alumni 
group, H S or College secret society, sorority, or fratermty. 

Jobs Daughters, Kadimah, etc- 

H Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 
teaching, participation in Young Peoples Society of some church, 
sing in church choir, etc.- 

What extra-curricular activities do you expect to participate in at the 
U. of M.P (As fraternity, basketball, etc.)_ 


What types of books or articles interest youP ( Fiction , biography, scien¬ 
tific, etc) Faction, scientific _ 

What magazines do you read most frequently?_ Reader j Digesi, Colliers, 

Saturday Evening Post, Life _ 

Answer the following questions only if you have attended or arc attendmg 
a Umversity 

Whati 3 (or was) your major?. Prewuidictne _ t^Tiat year arc you ifi? - 

How many hours of study do you put in during the week (on the average) ? 
20 hours 

Are you engaged in any outside work wlule attending the Umversity? 
No _ 

If so, what is the nature of this work?___ 

How much time does it take each week?_ 

Who 13 your employer?...___ . . _ 
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TO EE ANSWERED BY EVEHY STUDENT 

(did you decide) 

Why (are you deciding) to come to college (check as many as necessary or 
explam below); 


_To get a hberal education 

^ To prepare for a vocation 

_For the prestige of a college 

degree 

_To be with old school friends 

_To malce fncnds and helpful 

connections 

_For social enjoyment, “col¬ 
lege hfe” 

_Without a college degree (or 

training) there is less chance 
of getting a job 

Explanatoon-— 


_To please parents or friends, 

family tradition 

_To learn more of certain sub¬ 
jects 

_It was the “thing to do” 

_Foregone conclusion, I never 

questioned why 

_Will enable me to make more 

money 

_To get a general education 


What other type of training have you considered besides a University 
education ?—-— ----—-—• 


How does your family feel about 
college work? (Check one) 

_Doesn’t care what you do 

_ Opposed to your going to 

college 

^ Wemts you to go to college 
Comments..- 


Plans for your financial support in 
college (Check one) 

^ Entirely supported hy family 

_Part-time work will he nec¬ 
essary (about how many 
hours a week?)- 

_ Total seF-support will be 

necessary (about how many 
hours a week?)- 

_GI Bill 

__ Vets Rehab Trairung 

_State Aid 

_Scholarship 

_Other 
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List in chronological order all your civilian work or employment experiences 
to date {including part-time or summer jobs). 


Firm From To Nature oj Work 

(give year & month) 

E W C Co June d9^7-Sepi. IFI General labor 

0.1 M. Co June iOiS-Sepl General labor 


Salary 
(per month) 

$ 93 per hour 
09 per hour 


Which ol these jobs did you bice best?—-- 

Why?_ 

List, in order of preference, five occupations in which you would like to 
earn your livmg. Do not consider your abilities or job opporiunilies in 
making ihis list. Just consider whether or not you would be happy m 
tlie work 

REASONS Fon INTEBEST IN THESE 
OCCUPATION OCCUPATIONS 

j Scientific or technical Interested in science __ 

2 Selling Meeting people 

3 _ _ 

If you wore free of all restrictions (if you could do as you wish) what 
would you want to be domg 10 or 15 years from now?___ 


It is possible to malce a rough classification of occupations in tenns of 
your general interests and abilities. In the following list, indicate in 
order of preference (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you believe 
you would best fit 

_ Occupations involving business contacts with people, such as the 

various fields of selbng, promotional work, politics, etc 

_Occupations involving business detail work, such as accountancy, 

business statistician, cashier, banlcer, stenographer, and office cleri¬ 
cal work 

_Occupations involving social service activities, such as Y W C A. 

worker. Boy Scout executive, personnel worker, social case worker, 
teacher, welfare worker. 

_ Occupations requiring special artistic abilities, such as musician, 

actor, artist, mtoiior decoiator, designer, etc 

_ t _Occupations involving technical or scientific work, such as engineer, 

chemist, surgeon, architect, research worker, inventor, physicist, 
toolmalier, etc. 






Have you any physical disabihties? (descnbe) 


No 
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If -you have had any of Ihc following illnesses, check them on the space 
at the right of the illness, and enter the age at which you were ill. 

Age Age 


Whooping cough — 

Mumps_ 

Measles- 

German measles—-— 
Chicken pox—E— 

Encephalitis_ 

(sleeping sicltncss) 

Epilepsy- 

Infantile paralysis_ 

Any other kind of 
paralysis_ 

T uberoulosis- 

Pneumonia_ 

Influenza_ 

Any unexplained respira¬ 
tory disorder_ 

Malaria_ 

Chorea (St Vitus Dance) 

Rlieumatic fever_ 

Scarlet fever_ 

Heart disease_ 

N ervousness_ 

Sleeplessness_ 

Exhaustion_ 

Comments or remarks 


Hearing defects 
(specify)-- 

Typhoid fever_ 

Smallpox- 

Diabetes- 

Stuttering_ 

Stammering_ 

Other speech defects— 
Herma_ 

Otlier physical de¬ 
fects_ 

Famling spells_ 

Convulsion or fits_ 

Dizziness_ 

Tinghng- 

Frequent or persistent 
headaches_ 

Frequent or persistent 
bacltaclics—_ 

Eye defects 
(specify)- 

Others (specify)_ 


Underline any of the following words which describe your general make-up: 
persevering, friendly, patient, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, im¬ 
petuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, seE-conlidcnt, jealous, talented, 
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quick-tempered, cynical, tactful, conscientious, cheerful, subimssive, ex¬ 
cited, irritable, anxious, poor health, nervous, easily exhausted, un¬ 
happy, frequent periods of gloom or depression, frequent daydreaming, 
sensitive, procrastinate often, mdustrious, cooperative, indecisive 

Place a check mark before the item appearmg in the hst below which best 
describes your present or contemplated livmg arrangements while at the 
University 

_ Livmg at home with my family. 

_ Livmg m a Umversity Dormitory or Cooperative House 

_ Living in a rooming house 

^ Livmg in a fratermty or sorority house 

_ Livmg m the home of an employer, of friends, or of relatives 

_ Living m my own apartment 


From what person or other source did you hear of the Student Counsehng 
Bureau? 

Advisor 


Everyone faces problems throughout his hfe Some of these problems 
cannot be solved without help. Many tunes they are very easily solved. 
At other times they are solved only after much effort Below are a list 
of problems with which young people are often concerned After those 
problems you have not been able to solve adequately, place a check (V) 
After those problems which you would like to discuss with a counselor, 
place a double check (V v') These will help us to be of greater assistance 
to you 


Check Here 

1 I usually feel inferior to ray associates - 

2. I have been unable to determine how much tune I should 

study - - 

3 I have too few social contacts . - 

4 I have difficulty m making friends . - 

5 I do not know how to obtain the money I need . - 

6 I have been unable to determme what I am best able 

to do . • • -^- 

7 I do not know how to take good lecture notes . . . - 

8 I do not get along well with my parents -- 
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Check Here 

9. I often have difficulty m keeping friends . __ 

10. I am unable to determine what I would like to do . 

11 I have not obtained parental approval of my vocational 

plans , ... . —__ 

12 I do not have enough to tallc about in company __ 

13. I leceive inadequate financial help from iny family __ 

14. I do not know how to outline text-book assignments_ __ 

15. lam unable to get along with my brothers and/or sisters __ 

16 I have been unable to make a satisfactory religious ad¬ 
justment . . _ 

17 I am not interested in my studies .. _ 

18 I do not have enough information about job opportum- 

tics and duties . . 

19 I am frequently embarrassed when with others_ 

20. I usually do not enjoy being with members of the oppo¬ 
site sox , . . _____ 

21 I am unable to do my work well because of too many 

social activities . . .. _ 

22. I usually do not know how to act m company _ 

23 I usually cannot read fast enough to cover all of my as¬ 
signments, . . , . __ 

24. I usually have difficulty understanding what I lead ^ 

25 I do not know what the most appiopriatc training is for 

my chosen career. . _ 

26 I do not know if an education is woithwhile . . _ 

27 I feel guilty about something I have or liavc not done __ 

28 I have so much outside work to do that I am neglecting 

my school work _ 

29 I have trouble making myself study _ 

30 I lack self-confidence ., _ 

31. I am dissatisfied with my state of health. . 

32. I do not know how to improve my personal appearance _ 

33 I do not know how to brealr certam habits I have. . _ 


Other problem! 
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COURSES TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Place the letter grade recaved in the course helow the year m which the 
course was taken. Write in titles of any courses taken, not listed below. 



English 


Speech 


Journalism 


French 


German 


Spanish 


Latin 


Elementary Algebra 


Plane Geometry 


Higher Algebra 


Solid Geometry 


Trigonometry 


GRADE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

c 

c 




Ancient History 


Medieval History 


Modern European History 


English History 


American History 


Civics 


Social Science 


Sociology 


Economics 


General Science 


Biology 


Chemistry 

Physics 


Shorthand 
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D S. Form 213-1-47R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counsehag Bureau 

SUMMARY OF TEST SCORES 


SCB Case No._i^ 

N.n.,, Peters, James F _ 

Clas s . S py Male SO 


DATE 

NAME OP TEST 

R S 

PER¬ 

CEN¬ 

TILE 

NORM GROUP 

6/46 

H S Scholarship Georgia 


15 


1/46 

ACE (1937) TOTAL 

83 

59 

1938 Univ Fr 


Completion 

14 

38 

1937 SLA GC Fr 


Arithmetic 

12 

39 

“ 


Artificial Language 

11 

24 



Analogies 

25 

100 

(t 


Opposites 

21 

44 

(4 


Ohio Psych ( ) total 



SCBFr ( ) 


Opposites 



1 


Analogies 





Reading Comp 




8/47 

Miller Analogies (A) 

52 



1/46 

Coop Eng (1938-OM) total 

167 

36 

1938 SLA GC Fr 


Usage 

m 

58 



Spelhng 

18 

26 



Vocabulary 

29 

16 



G E D 1 Eng Expression 

SS 


Type I Inst 


2 Social Studies 

SS 


“ 


3 Natural Science 

SS 


(( 


4 Liter aiy Materials 

SS 


li 


Coop Reading Comp total 





Vocabulary 





Speed 





Level 
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DATE 

name of test 

Vts 1 

PER¬ 

CEN¬ 

TILE 

NORM GROUP 


Coop Cultuie (U) C S P 



SLA Soph 


H &SS 





Lit 





Sci 





FA 





Ma(h 





Minn Clerical Apt Numbers 



Gen Pop-( )-Clur Wrk 


Names 



<1 It 


Mmn Personality Inv 



U ofM Fr 


1 Morale 





2, Social Adj 





3 Family 


i 



4 Emotion 





5 Econ Cons 




8/47 

Coop Nat Sot. S 

60 

84 

SLA fr 


Soc Stud S 

48 

77 

SLAfr 


Lit Comp T 

36 

42 

SLA fr 

10/47 

Oiii C 

54 

54 

Nai’t soph 


Bennett Mech Comp 

48 

78 

Cand for tech courses 


Reel paper form hoard 


92 

IT fr 1941 



s 

B 




■i 

B 

wSBSSSSSSm 


D S Form 207 


SUMMAKY OF INTERYIEWS 


NAME. 


James F Peters 


GOLLEGE- 


SL.A 


DATB- 


10/25/47 


Case Number-i^ 


Summary 

I. Client’s statement of his problem 'T want to see how I made 
out on the tests.” 

II, Clinical data. The interview was piimaiily a test inteipietation 
interview with little time foi decision making tlieieaflei. The tests 
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definitely indicated that medicine would be inadvisable since his scho¬ 
lastic aptitude IS only about aveiage for S L A fieshmen, His science 
backgiound is adequate but no moie, consideimg the amount of tiam- 
ing he has alieady had in this field His mechanical aptitude appears 
considerably above the national aveiage, spatial relations aptitude in 
particular is very high. The interest test shows a primary pattern m 
group one with a secondary pattern in group two while tliere is a very 
high occupational level score indicating aspirations on the professional 
level. 

James admitted that he realized earlier that he could not make the 
grade in medicine, but that he had stayed in the premedicine pro¬ 
gram on die advice of counselors at the previous college They felt he, 
could make a better choice after he aiiived at this campus. I brought 
up die possibihty of dentistry, winch appealed to him He had con¬ 
sidered it but has not been able to make up his mind However, he 
can think of no alternative He mdicated that he was interested in 
coming again and working through the problem of a choice. 

Ill Clinical synthesis of problem, Dentistiy seems to be an ap- 
piopiiate goal for this student He will have die bulk of the tiainmg 
leqmred foi entrance alieady. His mteiests and level of ability plus 
his mechanical aptitude suggest that tins might be a reasonable field 
for him Such a field would also satisfy his aspirations foi profes¬ 
sional status 

IV. Diagnosis Vocational indecision. 

V. Counseling techniques and theii e^ectiveness Test inteipieta- 
tion with some discussion, indnect questioning concerning his plans. 
Rapport was good. 

VI. Prognoses. Probable success in dentistiy. Almost certain not 
to be admitted to premedicine, 

VII Follow-up. Voluntary retmn. 

11/4/47. I called Ml Kiamei and gave him information fiom the 
tests and interviews James is now planning on dentistry 

Mr Cunningham 
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D S. Form 207B-R4.7^ 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of Ihe Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 


PHELIM1NABY INTERVIEW 


N flmo Smith _ 

I Client’s statement of his prob¬ 
lem 

II Clinical data. 

A From intoiview 
B From other sources 
III. Clinical synthesis of problem 


Case Number_i^^^^_ 

Date , 

IntcrviCTer. . 

IV Diagnosis. 

V Counseling techniques and 
their effectiveness. 

VI. Prognoses 
VII Follow-up 


University of Minnesota 
Division of Testing 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jan. 21, 1947 


Gentlemen 

I am interested in the Strong vocational aptitude tests which you 
have available, inasmuch as I have jilanned on reluming to school 
next fall 

Would you please advise me as to die amount of time needed to 
complete die entire senes of tests? The nature of my present em¬ 
ployment IS such that I must secure wiitten approval in advance for 
absences m excess of two days 

Yours very truly, 


James Smith 


Mr James Smith 
Becker, Minn. 

Dear Mr, Smith. 

The following information may give you some indication of the 
Student Counseling Bureau’s services as well as the time involved. 

444 
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Sometimes clients can be helped through tests, and sometimes they 
receive more help through discussing dieir problems with a counselor 
You may discuss these ways of getting help with the counselor, but 
you will decide upon the proceduie to be followed. 

Should you desire testing, tliere may be as much as eight hours of 
testing preceded and followed by mtemews witli a counselor Ap¬ 
proximately five days are required for this work to he completed If 
problems are of a more personal nature, arrangements may be made to 
see a counselor several times to discuss them witli him until you feel 
you have cleared up tlie problem or are mrable to gam assistance 
through diis means. 

If you are planning to attend the University of Minnesota within one 
year, the fee for testing and connsehng is one dollar If you are not 
planning to attend the University of Minnesota, the fee is ten dollars 
but arrangements can be made only on special approval of the Duector 
of die Bureau IL is necessary to write for an appointment well in ad¬ 
vance m ordei to assure ariangements that wiU he convenient for you 

If you have any fmther questions or would hke to make an ap¬ 
pointment at tire Bureau, please do not hesitate to write us again 

Smcorely yours, 

John G Darley 
Duector and Professor 
of Psychology 


Feb 28, 1947 

Student Connsehng Bureau 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Gentlemen' 

Last mondi I wrote to you requesUng mformahon about the coun¬ 
seling seivices available at the University In your leply, you stated 
diat appointments should be airanged for well m advance in older to 
assure die most convenient tone 

My resignation as pobceman in this community is to become ef¬ 
fective March 31st. Consequendy, I shall be free to visit the Univer¬ 
sity during the week of April 7th if that is convenient for you How¬ 
ever, I can come at a later date, should you feel that more tune is 
needed to make the arrangements 

Yours very truly, 

James Smith 
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Mr James Smith 
Becker, Minnesota 


March 13, 1947 


Deal Mr. Smith 

In accordance with your letter of Febiuary 28, we have made an 
appointment for you to see a counselor on Monday, April 7 at 
10.00 A M 

We trust this meets with your appioval 

Yours sinceiely, 

Etliel J Beck 
Secretary 


DS Form207B-n47 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
OITicc of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Buieau 

PBELIMINAIVY INTERVIEW 


James Smith _ 

I. Client’s statement of liis pioh- 
lem 

II. Clinical data 

A. From interview. 

B From other sources 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem 


Case mrnhev^i^ _ 

Date_W^_ 

Tnl.erviewnr Jcinc Wold 
IV Diagnosis 

V Counseling Icclmiciucs and 
their effectiveness 
VI. Prognoses. 

VII. Follow-up 


I. Client’s statement of his problem He wants to lake vocational 
guidance tests. 

11 Clinical data He is a defensive, ill-at-ease 30-year-old man 
who is planning upon coming to the Univeisity this summer or fall. 
At piesent he is the policeman at Becker, Minnesota Just recently he 
lesigned and has no plans foi utilizing tlie time between now and 
when he begins school Back in about 1936-37 James completed 
two yeais of junioi college He feels that he gained a good slait on 
his premed woik at this time except foi chemistry. James picsenlcd 
his transcript which was hugely made up of A and B giadcs. 

James’s claimed inleiest in psychiatiy seems to lesi on shaky 
giound. Probably he is moie inleiested in finding out (he lefeiied 
to himself as being intioveilcd) about his own peisonality make-up 
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than anything else He has done no piofessional level leading in the 
field and knows little about the comse leqmiements His attitude 
towaids his post ofiEce job was almost one of disdain 

James expiessed feai legarding the tests, saying that undoubtedly 
he would have forgotten a gieat deal, etc. He also said that fnends 
of his had told him not to place too much confidence in the test re¬ 
sults When leaving he thanked me "foi all the help I had been ” 
IV. Tentative Diagnosis. Emotional personahty problems Unwise 
vocational selecbon. 


D S Form 213-1-47R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
, Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counseling Bureau 

SUMMARY OF TEST SCORES 

SCB Case No 

Tvrc Tvif. dames Smith _College.. -- 

Olas g _ Sex——— Age —— 


DATE 

NAME OP TEST 

R S 

PER¬ 

CEN¬ 

TILE 

NORM GROUP 


HS Scholarship 

HI 



4/47 

ace (1937) total 

126 

96 

1938 Univ Fr 


Completion 

31 

99 

1937 SLA GC Fr 


Arithmetic 

32 

96 

(t 


Artificial Language 

13 

36 

u 


Analogies 

17 

47 

(4 


Opposites 

33 

86 

44 

4/47 

Ohio Psych (18) total 

120 

98 70 

SCB Fr {'39) Ed Grad 


Opposites 

28 

km 



Analogies 

52 




Reading Comp. 


88 



Miller Analogies (A) 

51 S4 



4/47 

Coop Eng (1938-OM) total 

261 258 

97 50 

1938 SLA GC Fr. SLA Soph 


Usage 

133 17i0 

78 20 



Spelling 

63 63 

97 92 



Vocabulary 

86 75 

\ 99 63 \ 
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NAM13 OP IBSr 


GED. _ 

1 Eng ExpresMon 

2 Social Sludica 


3 Natural Science 


1 4 Lilcrary IWuteriala SS 


4/47 Coop Reading Comp, iotai. 


Vocabulary 


Speed 


Level 


iO/39 Coop Ciilluro P total 


H &SS 


Lit 


Soi 


FA 


Math 


Mmn Clerical Apt 


Numheia 


Naraes 


Minii Personality Iiiv 


1. Moialc 


2 Social Adj 


3 Family 


4 Emotion 


3 Econ Cons 


10/39 I Lil Comp Speed | 59 



53 I SLA Soph 



Level 

65 

10/39 

Coni Aj^aira 

151 




3/35 

CAT [me) 


3/35 

English [193h) 

U 

101 


S 



U§ S 


3/35 

Gen Scienoe 

66 
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DS Form 213-2-47R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Gounseimg Bvireau 

SUMMARY OF TEST SCORES 

SGB Cdse_j^ 

Name J<^rnes Smith _ CoUege-^^_ 

Glass_—— Sex_ ^ Age_ — 


DATE 

NAME OF TEST 

R S 

PER' 

GEN¬ 

TILE 

NORM GROUP 


COOP CULTURE ( ) total 



SLA Soph 


H &SS 





For Lit 





Fine Arts 





Science 





Math 




hjiii 

Coop Gen Math. HS-P 

45 

81 27 

SLA Fr ’39 2 yr HS if 


Coop Chemistry ( ) 





Coop Algebra 



1 

1 


Coop Social Studies 



( SLA Fr. ’39 

4/47 

Coop Natural Science 

47 

6.5 

1 


Iowa Math Apt 





Iowa Chem Apt 





Johnson Science 





Mmn Tests in Medicine total 



Pre-Med 


1938 Class of Terms 





Spatial Relations 





Problem Solving 





Relevancy 





Science Information 





Science Survey 





Bennett Mec Comp 



Cand for Tech 


Revised Paper Form Board 



ITFr ’41 
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DATE 

NAME OF TEST 

B S 

1 PER- 
1 GEN¬ 
TILE 

NORM cnour 


Bell Adjustment Invent total 



Dcserip’n of Adjuslrncnl 


( ) Home 



1 “ 


Iloallh 



“ 


Social 



11 


Emotional 



1 “ 


(Occupational) 




to/47 

Coop Eng “R" Higher Level. 



Educ ,/i ?, A Croup 


Total 1 

m 

90 

1 


Mech 

177 




Elf 

62 

67 



Reg Comp 

131 

86 


10/67 

Coop Math "T" 

57 , 

96 


10/67 

Coop Soc Stud “T” 

78 

91 

“ 

10/67 

Coop Nat Sci “T” 

51 
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SUMMARY OF INTERVIKWS 


NAME Smith 


COLLEGE. 


DATE. 


h/U/kl 


Case Number.. 


Summary 

James is a tense, friendly, lalher meelc-appoaiing man who until le- 
cently lias been employed as the jpoliceman of Beckei, Minn. He has 
always disliked tlie routine and detail involved in the job, but for the 
last ten years (including seivice when he was a painter) he has been 
unable to bieak away from it He has completed two years of su¬ 
perior college level woik in 1938-1939 

Most of this inleiviow did not deal with the ability or interest fac- 
lois, but was instead lavgely in the spheic of peisonality adjustment. 
During the inter pi ctation of the Mullijihasic, James really opened up 
and went into an extensive histoiy of his pioblcms James states that 
he has always been ill at ease in social situations He has realized 
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that he “could use a psychiatrist,” but only lecently has decided to 
take positive steps to improve his geneial adjustment. Always he has 
experienced dilEculty in relaxing with other people, being extremely 
inhibited. He has never learned to dance even passably well and has 
been tiying to get himself to take private lessons He has a tendency 
to berate his own ability and accomphshments and is never satisfied 
with his own achievements, havmg a tendency to be overconscien- 
tious. When things would go wiong, he would worry himself sick, 
and that would bring on his migiaine headaches. 

Although James would like to marry and laise a family, he has 
almost given up on tins, feeling that he has nothing to offer a girl 
Aftei discharge from the seivice he almost married, but hesitated to 
ask the girl, believing that his job was not good enough Since quit¬ 
ting the job, James has had no legiels, in fact, he has felt better. 
Many of his fiiends have been encouiaging him to make the break. 
He IS planning upon entering the University this summer 

During the pieliminaiy mteiview, he expressed interest in only psy- 
chiatiy as a possible vocational objective He realizes that pait of 
Ins interest in psychiatry is tied up with his own inability to work out 
a satisfying personal adjustment, but he feels that it is moie than that. 
He wants to help other people In addition, the piestige and security 
of an MD degree appeal to him In the preliminary mteiview, I sug¬ 
gested that he have a talk with someone connected with psychiatry 
befoie returmng. James talked to Di. Janes, of the neuropsychiatiic 
division of die Umveisity hospital, who stiessed the length of the 
training (11 yeais) for a man already 30, but said that “it would be 
possible, but would it be worth it?” I suggested that perhaps going 
into psychiatry appealed to hun as an escape from his social and mari¬ 
tal pioblems as he could probably find a much shelter course that 
would inteiest him. He answeied that this might be true 

We talked over othei vocational possibilities He does not like the 
“mdefiniteness” of the social sciences He was not interested in teach¬ 
ing, but did express some interest m high school level counselmg, Foi 
the time being at least he has his sights on psychiatry I mentioned 
the services offeied at the Mental Hygiene Clinic and James stated 
that he would not hesitate to take advantage of them when he as¬ 
sumes student status Near the end of the interview he said, “I guess 
my pioblem is mainly in the personal adjustment area If I can get 
this stiaightened out, piohably I will feel differently about a voca¬ 
tional choice.” He took down my name and said that he would 
probably be in again this summer. 

I believe that the interview had cathartic value as I doubt that 
James had talked through many of the above problems previously 
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In addihon, I believe that it claiified to some extent James’s attitudes 
toward himself He seemed lelieved that he had finally been able to 
make the bieak horn his ]ob. 


D.S Form 207 


SUMMARY OP INTERVIEWS 


NAME. 


James Smith 


COLLEGE- 


DATB- 


e/io/uj 


Case Number . 


Summary: 

I began this interview by asking James how things weie coming 
along He replied that he had been in quite a tmmoil recently Since 
oui last talk he had loafed for a couple of months. He had recently 
obtained a room eight blocks off campus wheie he intends to stay 
while he is a student. He remaiked that he believed that he had 
been too inactive foi his own good duiing the last few months and 
that he had not gotten out enough socially. He did contact a psy- 
ohiatiist whom he has seen foi one appointment Incidentally, he 
had anotliei appointment with this same psychiatiist this afternoon, 
He stated that Dr Munn had tended to discoiuage him from going 
into so aiduous a couise as the psychiatiy objective would demand. 
He also felt that James ought to get out moie with other people in 
social Situations When Dr Munn discouraged him fiom enleiing 
psychiatry, James claimed that he got quite stiiied up, as he had 
tentatively decided upon medicine as a goal Recently he has been 
seiiously considering Education but is still undecided. Also, the 
closer he gels to the school situation, which for him is very thiealen- 
ing, the moie worried he becomes concerning the adequacy of his 
ability to do satisfactory work Duimg this interview he himself be¬ 
gan to build up a case against psychiatiy, saying that if he did go 
into this it would mean postponing maiiiage foi a great number of 
years. Also, he felt that he ought to have time to get out and do 
things rathei than spending the majoiity of his time studying. James 
also veibahzed some doubt as to the practical value of psychiatric 
therapy. I-Ie felt that in oidei to bo thoioughly analyzed, he would 
have to use up a great deal of his savings He had a sneaking sus¬ 
picion that dancing lessons at Aithnr Muriay’s would increase his solf- 
confidenee and would do him just as much good At any rate, he 
intends to continue with psychiatric tlieiapy lor soma time at least. 
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Looking back mto his own history, he can see how his emotional 
problems have been built up He points out that actually doing 
something about them is anothei thing 

James went over some of the mateual that was coveied in die 
last inteiview. Howevei, he did emphasize his feehng of being ex¬ 
tremely ungainly and homely in appeal ance. When younger, back m 
his high school days, he did not feel tins way and consequently was 
not as painfully self-conscious as at piesent. When he gets out on a 
dance flooi he stiffens up, feehng that all eyes are on him Finally he 
stated tliat any day now he was going to push himself into Arthur 
Murray’s Essentially he feels tliat he is leally a family man Before 
coming down heie he stopped in a small town to visit one of his Army 
buddies, and he found the expenence very satisfying He also was 
impressed with the livehness of the small town and he began to think 
that being a teacher in a small town might have advantages He is 
somewhat woiiied about just how he is going to be able to get to 
know suitable women friends He commented that the average coed 
here on campus seemed fai too young foi him Also, he does not have 
friends in the Twin Cities who can introduce him to young women 
Once he learns how to dance he beheves that he will try taking in a 
few pubhc dances. At Junior College during depression times, when 
James was just out of high school and at the hme when most boys at 
least had begun to date, he seldom asked a girl out because he never 
felt that he had suflScient funds to show her a good time He seems 
quite concerned about the fact that he may never have a family and 
all of the good things that go with this relationship 

James expressed mteiest in findmg out more about what the College 
of Education had to offer him, and also information regarding course 
curiiculum I suggested that he have a talk with Professor Dunger. 
I also invited him to come in at any time to talk over any problem or 
just generally talk about how thmgs are coming along. He eagerly 
accepted my invitation. James seems to be pretty much on his own 
here at the University and today was in need of a great deal of reas- 
suiance, which I tried to give him Now that he has made the bieak 
from the old job, he is afraid that he will go into some field in which 
he cannot be a success Verbally at least he certainly does not regret 
making the break. Before going out the door he mentioned that he 
had had butteiflies in his stomach most of the time lately In the 
last two weeks he must have been foiced to make qmte a few ad¬ 
justments, to go through quite a few challenging situations which 
would be quite a contrast from his sheltered home life and ceitamly 
traumatic for him 

6/11/47. I called Dr Danger with the intent of giving him some 
background on James, who was interested in talking with a repre- 
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sentative of education Di. Dungei slated that James had been in to 
see him but tliat he was unable to talk to him at the moment and has 
an ajipointmeiit witli him foi toinoiiow at 10 00 a.m Di. Dungoi 
expiessed the feeling that Education hesitated to accept iioople foi 
Uaining in this field who had seiious peisonahty piohlems I ex¬ 
plained that James had not decided upon Education hut ihaL it was 
one of the alteinatives he was consideiing. Di, Dungei will call me 
after talking with James. 

If only James could have some successful expeiionces, I feel that 
his peisonal ad]ustment would impiove gieatly. 

6/13/47. Dr. Dunger called to lopoit that he had mot with James 
Smidi. In the inteivicw lie told James that for a year a goneial S.L.A. 
couise would be advisable. Duiing this time James .should get into 
more social activities' and just genei.illy slave foi a bettoi poisoiial 
adjustment. Aftei this year, piovidmg piogiess had been made in 
the geneial adjustment aiea, Di Dungei would consider him loi 
enhance into the College of Education Providing James took the 
light coiuses in SLA, postponing his enhance into the College of 
Education foi a yoai would not set him back. 


DS Form 207 


SUMMARY mxERVIliWS 


.xr.xrr. JoTnCS StTlllh 

NAME_ 


COLLEGE. 


DATE. 


6/20/^(7 


Case Numbcr_-M^ 


Summary: 

James cames in to just soil of talk about his progress since my 
last talk With him. During tins inteiview I noticed a change m his 
behavioi He seemed moie relaxed, more sure of himself, and less 
tense. He expressed himself with less hesitation than pieviously and 
laughed more easily He came in with a gieat stack of new hooks 
and notebooks that he had just leccived. James began the inteiview 
by telling me that he had had a talk with Di Dungei, who suggested 
that he take .a general piogiam foi a ycai oi so befoic ajiplying foi 
euLiance into the College of Education In addition to talks with Dr. 
Dunger, James has also been ovei to talk to Mi. Slcnkei Ho received 
mfoimalion conceining social woik fiom Mi. Slenkei who helped 
him plan his .summer pnogiam The fiist ses.sioii James will ho taking 
four Cl edits of psychology lab and The Family fiom Piotes.soi Kinder 
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Second session he has signed up foi another sociology conise and die 
beginning speech course. Dining the interview he expressed some 
concern regarding the fact that he feels as though he is already some¬ 
what behind, but also expressed die feelmg that he was sure he could 
catch up He seemed Idee a tickled hid when he told me drat he had 
been down to Aithui Murray’s and had had two lessons and was 
signed up for a very dioiough couise consisting of 60 one-hour les¬ 
sons, He is very enthusiastic about this dancing and he has found his 
two lessons enjoyable and not too difficult This quaiter he plans to 
continue them on Satuiday afternoons and finds himself looking for- 
waid to the time. He had also made another good move consisting 
of joining the Wesley Foundation. He eats three meals a day there 
at a very reasonable price plus thiee hours of his time a week. The 
good pait of this eating system is that the students sit aiound a long 
table in the basement of the chiuch, winch tends to make foi informal 
conversation. Although theie are only a few giils who eat at this 
place, James states lliat he has met quite a few fellows thiough it 
already. 

Today James did not seem to be in need of any great reassurance 
I am very pleased that he has made so much piogress and has taken 
active, positive steps to impiove his geneial adjustment I hope that 
he can have some success experiences such as getting good giades on 
his psychology lab reports oi a bettei than average grade in bis first 
quiz next week. He mentioned that he had alieady begun to think 
about his term paper for The Family and drought that he would write 
on the topic of "Like Marrying Like ” I invited him to return when¬ 
ever he wished and I believe that he will probably be back witlim a 
couple of weeks. 


D S Form 207 

SUMMAHY OF INTERVIEWS 

Case Number . 


Summary. 

James came in, I believe, with the intention of Just talking over 
his first summer session expeiiences and achievements. He seems 
quite pleased with the way things are working out, stating that he 
feels much moie confident than he did earher in the summer Al- 
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though he didiiT set tlie Univeisity on fiie duimg the first summer 
session (C, B in psychology lab and C in Tho Family), he believes 
that his glades will pick up this session While he enjoyed psychology 
lab very much, the mateiial during tlie summer is handed out at a 
very lapid rate and he found that he spent most of his time on that 
coiiise to the neglect of Ins sociology. This session he is taking an- 
odier sociology couise and speech, which should he good foi him. 

James’s social life is still pietly niucli confined to shows and Ins 
dancing lessons but he claims that he had little time for any more 
than this dining tlie last six weeks. Today he expiesscd a dcsue to 
enter the College of Education this fall lather tlian waiting anotlier 
year as Dr. Dunger had suggested. He feels that he is quite sme of 
Education and is anxious to actually dig into Education couiscs While 
Dr Dungei was actually moie leaiy of James’s emotional pioblems 
than lack of interest in teaching, James has piofeiied to pick up the 
lattei. I biought up the po,ssibihty of letesting tho Multiphasic at 
this time. Although tliis suggestion was thieatemng, James expressed 
a willingness to do so Befoie he has anotliei talk with Di Dunger, 
I would like to compaie a recent Multiphasic with tins mountain- 
range April profile. 


D.S. Form 207 


SUMMAKY Oli’ INXEBVIBW3 


NAME. 


James Smith 


COLLEGE. 


DATE. 


s/6/47 


Case Number 


Summary. 

Befoie talking to James again I wanted to talk to Dr Dungei and 
get a better idea of liis attitude toward James's enleung the field of 
education. Since Di Dungei talked with James caily this spiing, 
he has had no fuitliei contacts with him except a casual meeting upon 
the campus. Today Di, Dungei seemed to feel that James should 
definitely begin to consider other alleinatives. He mentioned that 
one evening outside the Wesley Foundation ho had bumped into this 
student. Dr. Dungei mentioned that James seemed very ill at ease 
and was self-conscious about the fact that he was smoking Di. 
Dunger suggested that I mention an occupation that would involve 
contacljWith people but would not lequne leadeiship of any kind 
As a possibility he brought up library work, Generally he gave me 
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the feeling that he would not consider entrance into the College of 
Education for James I biought up James’s new and much less ele¬ 
vated Multiphasic 

James came in today for an inteipretation of his lecent Multiphasic. 
He seemed lathei pleased with this but was anxious to get on to the 
question of his entering die College of Education this fall. I told him 
diat Di Hunger seemed to feel that some other field which would not 
require such challenging personal relationships might he moie ap¬ 
propriate. To this James replied that he was sure that he could han¬ 
dle the class situation and geneially felt quite confident about this. 
He asked if he might go over and have a talk with Di Dungei I 
answered that if he wished I saw no reason why he shouldn’t. How¬ 
ever, it seems unhkely that he will be able to get into die College of 
Education fall quarter, and as he has moie than the leqmsite 90 
Cl edits of ]Uiiior college work, he should entei senior college In 
Older to do this, he will have to select some area of specialization 
In this respect he intends to get an adviser over in die social work 
depailment to help him woik out a progiam that would closely 
paiallel his ]unioi yeai requiiements in the College of Education for 
a social science major Although he must have been very disap¬ 
pointed with my views concerning Dr Dungei’s feeling, he did not 
appear to he taken aback At least for this year he will piobably end 
up with a sociology or social work major m the senior college m S.L A. 
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SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


NAME. 


James Smith 


COLLEGE 


DATE. 


fd/7/47 


Case Number.. 


Summary: 

Today James just came m to let me know how things were coming 
along. He is registeied for the fall quarter and wiU be carrying 14 
credits Second summer session he came out with a couple of Bs 
which surprised him as he had not expected to do so weU. Also after 
my last talk with him he went to speak to Dr Dunger about register¬ 
ing in the College of Education Actually, James was already in the 
coUege as his registration back in the ’30’s still held over Dr Dunger 
accepted him and he will be majoring m the social sciences^ in this 
school James has also had a talk with a Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs 
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counselor about taking his fifth year of work in educational psychol- 
ogy, getting an M.A James stated that he told the BVA counselor 
that he thought his own peisonal pioblems might help him in becom¬ 
ing a good counselor. Geneially, he seems to be progiessing veiy 
nicely academically and socially. I do not think that theie will be 
much need for him to come in again, but he may chop in now and 
tlien just to lepoit on liis progiess. Befoie leaving he said that he 
thought Ins counseling contacts had been veiy helpful and thanked 
me. He still tends to be considerably moic tense than the aveiago 
person, but piobably this will always be tiue. The impiovement is 
leally giatifying. 


April 27, 1948 

Dr Burt Jewell 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 
Student Health Service 

Dear Dr Jewelh Re James Smith 

I have had seven contacts with this client over a period from April, 
1947, to October, 1947 Enclosed you will find profiles summauving 
the test results on file for Mi Smith. This client fust came in to the 
Bureau staling that he had just recently lesigned fiom his post as po¬ 
liceman at Bechor, Minnesota He wont on to tell me lliat he had al¬ 
ways disliked the routine and detail involved in tlic 30 b but for a num¬ 
ber of years had been unable to make himself break away from it Ho 
mentioned that ho had comiiletcd two ycais of superior college level 
work back m 1938 and 1939 Incidentally, tests indicate voiy superior 
scholastic potential Also, the Stiong Vocational Inleiest Test indicates 
mteiests most like those of men successfully engaged in social-service 
welfaie and scientific profos.sional occupations. Dining my inleriircla- 
tion of the Minnesota Multiphasic James opened up and went into an 
extensive history of his problems. He stated lliat he had always been 
ill at ease in social situations, and lealued that he “could use a psy¬ 
chiatrist’’ Always he has exiieiienccd difficulty in iclaxing with other 
people, being extremely inhibited. He mentioned that when things 
would go wrong on die ]ob he would worry himseE sick, bringing on 
migraine headaches During this first interview James staled that he 
would like to many and raise a family, but that ho had almost given 
up on this, feeling that he had nothing to offer a girl. After discharge 
from service he almost got raairied, but hesitated to ask die giil, be¬ 
lieving that his ]ob was not good enough. Ho claimed that since quil¬ 
ling his job ho had felt consideiably better Considoiing his extreme 
self-oonccrn, il is not surprising that ho talked m terms of psycliiaby as 
a vocational objective at this ilmo. 

I next saw this client in Juno, when ho had just entered the first 
summer session. He mentioned that he had contacted a psychiatrist 
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-Dr Munn located in the Medical Arts Bmlding-whom he had seen 
for one appointment Dr, Munn, hlce myself, had discouraged James 
from going into college witli psychiatry as a goal He mentioned, too, 
that the closer he gets to the school situation, the more he becomes 
concerned regarding the adequacy of his ability to do sabsfactory work 
James mentioned at tins time that he was most seiiously considering 
Education I referred him to Dr Dimgcr m order to talk over the 
possibilities in tins area About diis tune I bad a number of phone 
conversations with Dr Dimger, who felt that James should definitely 
consider other alternatives tlian leaching Dr Dunger suggested tliat 
I mention an occupation that would mvolve contact with people, but 
would not require leadership of any kind. As a possibihty he brought 
up hbrary work 

I last saw tins chent in October, when he said be came m to let me 
know how things were coming along He reported that he had re- 
ceived B’s during die summer, and mentioned that he was surprised 
tliat he had done so well He had his College of Education program 
pretty well lined up, intending to major in the social sciences In this 
interview he stiU seemed to be extremely tense, but not quite so tied 
up in knots as a year ago, Recendy I talked to one of the advisers in 
the College of Education office He checked James’s file and reported 
that he had received practically all A’s fall and winter quarters 
If amplification of the above is desired, please call me at any time, 
and I will be interested m talking fins case over m gi eater detail Even 
though this chent had success expeiiences in die school situation, he 
still seemed to manifest extreme feelings of anxiety and insecurity I 
would appreciate it if I could get some infomiation regarding how 
he is coming along at the present time 

Sincerely yours, 

Jane Wold 

Counselor 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of tlie Dean of SLudcnLs 
Sludcnl Counseling Buieau 

PRBIitMINAnY INTEttVIEW 

Case NmnLcr^i^^:?^_ 

na1.e .ym 

N»mP Jane Sommers _ Tm.erv.ewer J 

I Client’s statement of Ills pi ob- IV Diagnosis 

Icm. V, Counseling technu]ues and 

11. Clinical data their effccUvcncss. 

A From inteiview VI Prognoses 

B From other sources. VII Follow-up. 

Ill Clinical synthesis of problem 

June 1, 1945 

University Testing Bineau 
Univeisity of Minnesota 
Minneapolii,, Minnesota 

Gentlemen • 

I would like to make an apiiointment witli you for June Sommers for 
the vocational guidance tests She will be a sophomore there this fall, 
and she would like to take these tests some lime between now and 
June 24, The soonei you can give her an appointment, the more con¬ 
venient it will be for her 

Yours very truly, 

Mrs Carl O, Sommers 

Juno 5, 1945 

Mrs. Carl 0 Sommers 
Endicolt, Minnestita 

Dear Mrs. Sommers. 

We have made an appointment for Juno Sommers to see a coun¬ 
selor at 10 00 A.M, Monday, June 12. She may begin taking voca- 
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honal guidance tests immediately after seeing tlie counselor and should 
plan on spending two days testmg We have also made arrangements 
for her to see tlie counselor again on Friday, June 16, at 2,30 pm, at 
which time lie will interpret her test results for her 

If the above dates aie not convenient, please let us know 

Very truly yours, 

Ethel J Johnson 
Secretary 


6/12/45 

I Client’s statement of his pioblem She wants to find out what 
she’d be good in She wanted to take tests. 

II. Clinical data June doesn’t leally expect to find any real career 
drive Her freshman year led her to believe she wasn't too strong 
a student (G average). She admits she has no stiong career drive. 
She has had one quarter of subfreshman English, which means no 
teachmg in that field 

She hopes to try a sorority this fall. 

IV, Diagnosis No problem, she will probably complete an or¬ 
dinary liberal aits major 


D S Form 208 

(Revised 1945) 

STUDENT COUNSELING BUHEAU 
Umveisity of Minnesota 

nroiVIDUAL BECOBD FOEM 

To the Student 

The purpose of this blank is to hung together essential information 
about you, so that you can make efficient use of your mteiviews with 
us The information tliat you give m the followmg pages is a very 
useful addition to tlie tests you take, and will aid in making more 
specific use of the test results. 

Fmal responsibihty for decisions and plans always rests with the 
person being counseled Howevei, a discussion of your problems with 
a pioperly qualified counselor, coupled with such facts about your 
abihties, personality, and inteiests as can be gained by psychological 
tests and techniques, may enable you to make your decisions and plans 
more wisely dian you could make them unaided. It is not to be ex¬ 
pected tliat all problems will be solved m a single interview Adjust- 
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ment in and after school is a continuous process because of the devel¬ 
opment and expeuences of the individual, and because of changes 
m external circumstances. 

A deal pictuie of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
answer the questions as liankly and completely as possible It is also 
necessary that you answei the tests you aic going to take as tiulhfully 
and as eai dully as you can, accoidmg to the ins ti actions on each test. 
All the infounation is confidential 


Neme. Sommers 

.June 

C 

Prmale 

Last 

First 

Middle 


Present Address- 

Minneapolis 


Phone 


I-Iomo Address, _ 

Agc-Ji_ Dale of Birth. 

Place of Piri. h Minneapolis Religious Prcforonce Congrcficilional 

Marital Status Single—~— Married- Divoicud,__ 

Widowed_ Separated_ 

Father Living Yoa_i?— Mother Living Yes 2__ 

No_ No_ 

Check any of the following winch are applicable. 

Parents still maiiicd_^-_ Parents divorced _ 

Parents sepaiatcd _ Father rc-murricd_ 

Mother rc-married_ 

If Father not living, 

Name and Relationship of Guardian—____ 

Father’s Name.. _ 9}^ _Father’s Age 

Last First 

Father’s Home Address_^Z^«»f^^^ mjwsda____ Mother’s Age_iL. 

Father’s business or occupation Name of linn or employ or Department 
store 

Father’s title, position or nature of wor k _ 

Mother’s Occupation Before Murriagc_-®2^£1^___ 

Mother’s Pi'csenl Oee.npa1.inn -- _ 

Father’s Riri.bplne. e. Independence, Missouri _ 
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Mother’s Birthplace, Texas _ 

Father’s Educatior. Colleges year,. _ 

Mother’s Unwersiiy-i years-didn't graduate 

Brothers’ and Sisters’ 


Names 

Sex 

(M or F) 

Age 

Education 

(Highest 

Grade 

Reached) 

Married 
(Yea or 
No) 

Occupation 
(If Unemployed, 
Give Usual Oco 
or Training) 

Rath J 

/ 


Jr Cadet 
Nurse 

No 

Nursing 


2 . 

3. 


Name of preparatory or high school 
Date of Graduation—— 

Type of course taken- 


Independence High 


Size of high school 
senior class 


Colleges or special schools attended (mcluding present attendance) and 
also i nch 'diTie special training or private mslruction m art, music, stenog- 
raphy, etc 

NAME OF SCHOOL OB COLLEGE DATE ATTENDED COUBSES TAICEN 

University of Minnesota F ’UU-Su ’^5 __ 


If not already attending the University of Minnesota, when do you ex¬ 
pect to enter?—--—-- 


You will find listed below several kinds of leisure time activities Draw 
a circle around each of the activities in which you engage frequently In¬ 
clude both the things you lilted to do in High School and the thmgs you 
bice to do now. Add any activities m each group that do not appear on 
the hst 

I. Individual Activities—either organized or unorganized 

A Tennis, goE, fishmg, hunting, hilcing, ndmg, swimming, ping- 
pong, boxing, hEindball, skating, bicychng, howling, etc. 
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B. Movies, billiards, pool, liRteninK to radio, stamp collocLing, auto 
riding, woodworking, cooking, modeling, other hobbies 

(specify)—^---_ 

C Reading, theatre, concerts, art museums, leeture, dance re¬ 
citals- 

II. Group Arlmlies — eiiher organized or unorganized 

D (all team sports—such as). Football, baheball, baskt'lhall, vol¬ 
leyball, hockey____ 

E Dancing, “dates,** bridge, poker, picnics __ 

F Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, 
discussion groups, debating teams or societies, xiolitical clubs or 

orgamzations, literary clubs or organizations, etc __ 

G (Were you, or arc you, an active member of any of these organi¬ 
zations) YMGA. or YWCA, Boy Scouts or Giil Scouts, 
DcMolay, Kmghts of Columbus or Pythias, High School Alumm 
group, H S or College secret society, sorority, or fraternity. 

Jobs Daughters, Kadiinah, ole__ 

H Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 
teaching, participation in Young Peoples Society of sonic church, 
sing in church choir, etc__ 

Wliat extra-curricular activities do you expect to participate in at the 
U. of M P (As fraternity, basketball, etc) _ 


What types of books or articles interest you? (Fiction, biography, scien¬ 
tific, etc ) Fichon, biography _ 

What magazines do you read most frequently?_ Gender .1 Diqed, Good _ 

Housekeeping, Home Beautiful 

Answer the following questions only if you have attended or arc attending 
a University 

What is (or was) your mnjnr? Sociology _ 

What year are you in? . _ 

How many hours of study do you put in during the week (on the average) P 
22 _ 

Are you engaged in any outside work while attending the University? 
Yes, formerly 

If so, what is the nature of this work?_ 

How much time does it take each week?_ hours __ 

Who is your f^mployfra University of Mmrmola _ 
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TO BE ANSWERED 
(did you decide) 

Why (are you deciding) to come to 

or explain below) 

_To get a hberal education 

_To prepare for a vocation 

_For the prestige of a college 

degree 

_To be with old school friends 

_?_To make friends and helpful 

connections 

— _ For social enjoyment, “col¬ 

lege life” 

_ Without a college degree (or 

training) there is less chance 
of getting a job 

Explanation_ 


as necessary 

—— To please parents or friends, 
family tradition 

-To learn more of certain sub¬ 
jects 

- It was the “thing to do” 

— Foregone conclusion, I never 
questioned why 

- Will enable me to make more 

money 

—— To get a general education 


BY EVERY STUDENT 
college (cheek as many 


What other type of training have you considered besides a University 
education? 


How does your family feel about 
college work? (Check one) 

___ Doesn’t care what you do 

_ Opposed to your going to 

college 

_ - _ Wants you to go to college. 

, Comments- V^ryjnsident 
on fad 


Plans for your financial support m 
college (CheeJt one) 

_Entirely supported by family 

_ - _ Part-time work will be nec¬ 
essary (about how many 

hours a week?)_ 

and board 

_Total self-support wiU be 

necesseiry (about how many 
hours a week?)_ 

_GI BiU 

_Vets Rehab Training 

_State Aid 

_ Scholarship 

_ Other 
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List in chronological order all your civilian work or employment experiences 
to date {including part-time or summer jobs). 

Firm From To Nature of Work Salary 

(give year & month) (per month) 

University of June 15-July 28 Waitress 58^ hr. 

Minnesota 


Winch of these jobs did you like best?—_ 

Why?_____ 

List, in order of preference, five occupations in which you would like to 
earn your living Do not consider your abilities or job opportunities in 
making this list Just consider whether or not you would be happy m 
the work 



nEASONS FOn INTEREST IN THESE 

OCCUPATION 

OCCUl'ATIONS 

1 Social worker 

Interested in people 

2. Journalist 

Have always wanted to write. Unfortunately 
ability doesn't coincide with desires. 

q Teach math 

Like the subject. 

Teach English 

Like the subject 

q Cashier—Banker 

Wishful thinking 

If you were free of all restrictions (if you could do ns you wish) what 
would you want to bo doing 10 or 15 years from now? Mamed happy 
fairly well lo do 


It la possible to make a rough classifieation of occupations in terms of 
your general interests and abihties In the followng list, indicate in 
order of preference (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you believe 
you would best fit 

3 • . 

-Occupations involving business contacts with people, such as the 

various fields of selhng, promotional work, politics, etc, 

2 

-Occupations involving business detail work, such as accountancy, 

business statistician, cashici, banlccr, stenographer, and office cleri¬ 
cal work 

1 

- Occupations involving social scivice activities, such as Y W.C.A. 

worker. Boy Scout executive, personnel worker, socml ease worker, 
teacher, welfare worker. 
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Occupations rec[uirmg special artistic abilities, such as musician, 
actor, artist, interior decorator, designer, etc 

Occupations involving technical or scientific work, such as engineer, 
chemist, surgeon, architect, resemch worker, mventor, physicist, 
toolmalrer, etc. 

Occupations mvolving verbal or linguistic work, such as lawyer, 
newspaper man, author, advertising man, professor, hbrarian, etc 

Occupations involving executive responsibihties such as director, 
office manager, foreman, etc. 


What IS your present vocational choice?— Soc}ology - 

What other possibilities have you considered?— Teachinq, Numng _ 
When did you malie your present choice? (give the year)- 


Why did you malre this choice (check reason or reasons) 


B _Family suggestion or tradi¬ 

tion 

_Friend’s or teacher’s advice 

_The vocation of someone you 

admire or respect 

_Suggested by study in school 

_Suggested by study in col¬ 
lege 

__ A long personal interest in 

the work 


_It is most piofitable finan¬ 
cially 

^ _It is best suited to my abili¬ 

ties 

_Chosen as bemg most inter¬ 
esting intellectually 

_ Choice made on my own re- 

sponsibihty 


How certain are you that this occupation you have specified is the one 
you really want to prepare for 

Very certain Ycty ^ 

and satisfied_ Uncertain- questionable- 

How much information have you about the requirements of the vocation 

you are choosing? None- Some- Extensive-. 

. i r n Sociology 

What vocation do (or did) your parents want you to toUow?--- 

or jo urnalism _____ 

Mainly to have a major—just 2 vocations of many ___ 
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We are interestod in determining why you have considered your present 
occupational choice. Below write all the things that have happened to 
you which you thinlt might have influenced your vocational interests. 
If you need more room, use the other side of this paper. 


Have you any physical disabilities? (describe) 


Eyes 


If you have had any of the following illnesses, chock thorn on the space 
at the nght of the illness, and enter the age at which you were ill 


Age 

Whooping cough_ _ 

Mumps_ ^ 

Measles_ 

German measles__ 

Chicken pox_ ^ 

Encephalitis_ _ 

(sleeping sickness) 

Epilepsy_ _ 

Infantile paralysis__ 

Any other kind of 

paralysis_ _ 

Tuberculosis_ _ 

Pneumonia_ 

Influenza_ ^ 

Any unexplained respira¬ 
tory disorder_ _ 

Malaria_ _ 

Chorea (St Vitus Dance) 

Rheumatic fever_ _ 

Scarlet fever_ 

Heart disease_ _ 

Nervousness____ _ 

Sleeplessness__ _ 

Exhaustion_ _ 


Age 

Hearing defects 

(specify)- - 

Typhoid fevei_ __ 

Smallpox_ _ 

Diabetes_ _ 

Stuttering_ 

Slaminonng_ _ 

Other speech defects_ _ 

Hernia_ _ 

Other physicdl de- 

fectfi_ _ 

Fainting siiclls_ __ 

Convulsion oi fits__ 

Dizziness_ _ 

Tingling- - 

Frequent or persistent 

headaches_ ^ 

Frequent or persistent 

backaches_ _ 

Eye defects 

(specify)- - 

Others (.specify)_ 
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Underline any of the following words which describe your general make-up 
persevering, friendly, patient ?, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, im¬ 
petuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, self-confident, jealous, talented, 
(^uick-tempercd, cymcal, tactful, conscientious to a degree^ cheerful, 
submissive, excited, irritable, anxious, poor health, nervous, easily ex¬ 
hausted, unhappy, frequent periods of gloom or depression, frequent 
daydreaming, sensitive, procrastmate often, industrious, cooperative, 
indecisive. 

Place a check mark before the item appearing in the list below which best 
describes your present or contemplated living arrangements while at the 
University 

- Living at homo with my family 

—?— Living in a Umversity Dormitory or Cooperative House 

_ Living in a rooming house 

- Living m a fraternity or sorority house 

_ Living in the home of an employer, of friends, or of relatives 

_ Living in my own apartment 


From what person or other source did you hear of the Student Gounsehng 
Bureau? 


Everyone faces problems throughout his hfe Some of these problems 
cannot be solved without help Many times they are very easily solved. 
At other times they are solved only after much effort Below are a list 
of problems with which young people are often concerned After those 
problems you have not been able to solve adequately, place a check (V) 
After those problems which you would Idie to discuss with a counselor, 
place a double check ('V s/). These will help us to be of greater assistance 
to you. 


Ghecli Here 

1. I usually feel inferior to my associates . - 

2 I have been unable to deternune how much time I should 

study - 
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Chock Hero 

3. I have too few social contacts -- 

4 I have difficulty in making friends -- 

5 I do not know how to obtain the money I need ___ 

6. I have been unable to determine what I am best able 

to do . • • —-- 

7. I do not know how to take good lecture notes . . --- 

8 I do not get along well with my parents .. --- ,. 

9. I often have difficulty in keeping friends . ___ 

10. I am unable to determine what I would like to do - ^ 

11 I have not obtained parental approval of my vocational 

plans . -- 

12 I do not have enough to talk about in company __ 

13. I receive inadequate financial help from luy family __ 

14 I do not know how to outline text-book assigninenls __ 

15. I am unable to get along with my brothers and/or .sisters _ 

16. I have been unable to malcc a satisfactory rehgious ad¬ 
justment. . , . .. _ 

17 I am not interested in my studios . _ 

18. I do not have enough information about job opportuni¬ 
ties and duties . . . . 

19. I am freciucntly embarrassed when with others __ 

20 I usually do not enjoy being with members of the oppo¬ 
site sex, ,. . . ..... _ 

21. I am unable to do my work well because of loo many 

social activities . .... . _ 

22 I usually do not know how to act in company_ 

23. I usually cannot read fast enough to cover all of iny as¬ 
signments ... . . .. . , ^ 

24 I usually have difficulty understanding what I read _ 

25. I do not know what the most appropriate training is for 

my chosen career ... , _ 

26 I do not know if an education is worthwhile . _ 

27. I feel guilty about something I have or have not done . _ 

28. I have so much outside work to do that I am neglecting 

my school work . ... __ 

29. I have trouble making myself study . . ^ 

30 I lack self-confidence . ... _ 

31. I am dissatisfied with my si,ate ol health _ 

32 I do not know how to impiove my personal appearance __ 

33. I do not know how to breolt certain habits I have.. __ 
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Other problems. 


Chief problcm 


COURSES TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Place the letter grade received m the course below the year m which the 
course was taken Write in titles of any courses taken, not hsted below 


COtlRSE 

GRADE 

9 

GRADE 

10 

GRADE 

11 

GRADE 

12 

POST 

GRAD 

English 

B 

B 

A 

B 


Speech 






Journalism 












French 


D 




German 






Spanish 

1 





Latin 



B 

B 








Elementary Algebi a 






Plano Geometry 

B 


. 



Higher Algebra 



B 



Solid Geometry 






Trigonometry 












Ancient History 

_— 


- - 

— 

— 
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COURSE 

GRADE 

9 




POST 

GRAD 

Biology 




HB 


Chemistry 


B 


D 


Physics 












Shorthand 






Typing 






Junior Business Training 

B 





Commercial Law 






Induatiial Geography 












Sewing 






Cooking 






Alt 






Music 






Mechanical Drawing 






Electricity 






Manual Training—Wood Shop 






Tin Shop 

j 





Machine Shop 






Automolivc Engines 
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SUMMAny OF INTEBYIEWS 


NAME. 


June Sommers 


COLLEGE. 


S.LA 


Case Numbcr_^f^ 


DATE. 


6/i6f^i5 


Summary. 

This interview was a follow-up from the preliminary on June 12th 
with Dr. Dailey As a consequence of the earlier interview, llio test 
battery was recommended and results found as follows. 

Test TDala' Strong Vocational Test for Women showed A patterns 
of interest foi the fields of general office and steno-secretary, and B- 
plus pattern for housewife. The Kuder Interest Test piovided the 
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90th percentile for computational, 85 foi social service, 70 for me¬ 
chanical and persuasive, 50 for clerical, and tho remaining were all 
below the 50th percentile. The Minnesota Cleiical Aptitude Test 
shows both measuies of the test giving peicentale scoies shghtly above 
average The Cooperative General Math shows a raw score of 38 
and a percentile scoie of 60 for SLA. freshmen 

Counseling Pwcedures The significance of the test scoies was ex¬ 
plained to die student, and she was encouraged to apply the mforma- 
tion veibally to her particulai pioblem. Hei conclusion was that the 
mteiests as indicated hy die tests would support either the field of 
social work and sociology or statistics and mathematics The ques¬ 
tion of ability for these fields was somewhat obscured by the lack of 
data on the Ohio Psychological and the lack of agreement between 


high school scholaiship percentile and the ACE taken in 1944 On 
the basis, however, of her record of a C average during hei freshman 
year in S L A , it did not seem unlikely diat diere was adequate ability 
for the completion of a degree in either of her chosen fields In a 
discussion of University objectives which arose as a consequence of 
the above, the statement of die student to the effect that the Univer¬ 


sity social situation was ideal in that it provided her with an escape 
from an unpleasant home environment elicited information concern¬ 
ing the basic conflict between the student and her mother The 
mothei IS a dominating individual who has selected for both her 
daughteis the vocational goal which they should follow and who is 
disappointed m that this student is not obtaining A and B grades as 
she feels the student ought to be accomphshing. The student dwelt 
at some length upon the nature of the emotional problems created by 
her modiei’s attitude of dominating the social life of her two daugh¬ 
ter, which apparently arises as a consequence of marital difficulties 
arising between the father and mother of the student. An effort was 
made to explain to the student the possibility that the mother’s atti¬ 
tude was in Itself a defense against the unfortunate combination of 
circumstances which had resulted m an unhappy marriage for her-in 
an effoit to soften the student’s attitude of maternal rejection. 

VII. Follow-up. The student is to return to the Buieau durmg 
orientation week, and at that time it seems perhaps her mother wffl 
be accompanying hei It was suggested that tlie student bring the 
mother into tlie Bureau and let this counseloi go over the test and 
interest scores with her. Inasmuch as the mother is a University 
graduate heiself, perhaps this will be as good a way as any of making 
the mother accept die limitations of this student. At ^^t toe it is 
hoped that perhaps the Minnesota Multiphasic and the Ohio Psy¬ 
chological No. 21 can be administered to the student in an effort o 
more cleaily get a pictuie of basic personality and of capacity 
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Opposites 

Ohio Psych. (21) tot4l 
Opposites 
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D S. Form 207 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


TVTAi 'TT. June Sommers 


Case Number,- 


COLLEGE 


DATE- 


12/i2/^5 


Summary 

The client dropped m to say that it was necessaiy for her to find 
a job m order to remain m the University next quarter. Appaienlly 
her family has suffered some financial reverses and can no longer 
afford to pay her way thiough school In an effort to solve the situa¬ 
tion, tile client had a job piomised fiom a cafe, but hei mother 
had refused to let hei lake a job as a wait) ess in a public eating 
house. The Student Housing Buieau was contacted, and a job was 
found available for hei in the Union as a cashier between the hours 
of 10 30 and 2 30 in tire afternoon in the bag lunch loom. Hei 
schedule was reaiianged so that it would be possible foi her to take 
this work, but of course it will be necessary lor her to get peimission 
and acceptance into the classes before we can be ceitain if she can 
have the houis fiee to do the woik. She is to lepoiL back later this 
afternoon after she has been through 108 Folwell 
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SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


TJAME JV'ne Sommers 


OOLUEGE. 


date. 


5/17/i6 


Case Number, 


Summary. 

Miss Koepke of die Disciplinary Counseling Office called today ask¬ 
ing me what I knew of June Sommeis. It seems tliat their office has 
become interested m the giil inasmuch as hei behavior in the doimi- 
toiy has involved several minor infiactions of the lules. Miss Koepke 
told me that she has been seeing Miss Sommers off and on and it was 
her opinion that June had not responded to the counseling as well as 
most cases She also got the impression that June would tell me more 
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than she would tell Miss Koepke about her pioblems. Miss Koepke 
said that June’s mother has been in town and has visited with Mrs. 
Cassidy at the dormitory. Mis Cassidy piovided a full repoit of the 
conversation and seemed to have die impression tliat June’s mother 
is a well-mtentioned individual and not at all as dominant as June 
makes hei appeal At any late. Miss Koepke asked me to call June 
in for an mtemew and I agreed to do so. I called Mrs. Cassidy 
and she said that she would see that June would get over for an inter¬ 
view in die near future 


May 19, 1946 

Mr John D Foley 

213 Administration Building 

Mam Campus 

Dear Mr Foley. Re June Sommers 

The tests recorded on tlie accompanymg profile weie taken at the 
Buicau during the month of June, 1945 At tliat time, the student 
was seeking vocational information and counseling and trying to plan 
hei University piogram. 

She has been seen by tlie undersigned counselor on two or three 
occasions. It scorns to me that there has been quite a lot of change m 
the demeanor and the personality of this giil since I first saw her m 
tlie middle of last summer At that time, she told me of her home 
situation and m particular of tlie most unpleasant relationship between 
herself and her mother As I got the pictuie at that time, the motlier is a 
dominating individual, a university graduate who has selected for both 
her daughters a vocahonal goal which she believes that they should 
follow June stated that the basic difficulty was probably the fact that 
her fathei and mother did not get along too weU and tliat the manner 
of getting along at all was by the fallier taking no active part in plan¬ 
ning and running tlie house In consequence, die motlier has taken 
over evoiything, supervismg the education, setting the goals and the 
standards of hei daughters, and controlhng their social life as much as 
possible. At that Ume, she told me that diere would be stretches of 
two or three days durmg which, due to the conflict with her mother, 
they would not speak to one another. June was definitely looking to¬ 
ward the University as a means of escaping from the home situation I 
did note at tliat hme diat she was overemphasizmg her need for social 

lecreation , , , 

I saw her again in December of 1945 and she stated tliat she was not 
getting the financial support she needed from home and therefore she 
was planning to take a job around the campus. She had been work¬ 
ing as a waitress at a cafe but her motiier refused to let her continue 
I was able to Hne up a job for her through die Student Employment 
Bureau as a cashier m die student union. The girl left a distinctly 
unpleasant impression when she was seen on this occasion, owever. 
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Wlicn sLe came for the appointment, she hroughl a friend with her 
who did not appear to be a Umveisity co-ed. She was very heavily 
“painted up” on this occasion and she looked as thougli she was doing 
this primarily to altiact attention. Although she smoked during the 
time of the mteivicw, she did not leave die Bureau after walking out 
of my olRce, but sho and hei friend ,s.it down in the corridor nndei the 
“No Smoking” sign and had a couple of cigarettes to fortify them¬ 
selves On this occasion, I used the pretext of the University employ¬ 
ment to suggest that she take the Mulliplusic which she agreed to do 
but has failed to follow up on 

On evoiy occasion, rappoit with June has been cscellent although I 
have not been as certain as I was that she can be j cited upon to tell 
the liuth in all situations. As I was the first counselor that she .saw 
after aiiiving on the campus, she seems to feel that 1 lan help her in 
most situations I should have pcilups guessed that something was 
“in the wind” inasmuch as she made two appointments recently and 
then failed to show up on either occasion. 

Sincerely yours, 

II Wilkes Wright 

Counselor 
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SUMMAEY OF JNTEnVIEWH 


rtAME. 


June Sommers 


COLLEGE_ 

8l25im 


DATE- 


Case Nuinbcr—^^l^ 


Summary 

June came in to see me to infoim me that she had been dropped 
liom school by Dean Stiombmg and had been fold that she could 
not reenter until spiing, 1947. It seems that she had been dropped 
for poor schol.us’hip, but the major difficulty, of course, was imisonal- 
ity and behavioi. She admitted that she had been spending a gicat 
deal of her time in the evening in bar rooms and tavcins downtown. 
She admitted to several escapades of rather unusual nature, and in 
general stated that hei life here on the campus had been piclly much 
of a complete mess She was going home at lliat time to work in the 
stole which her mothci owned and in winch hei father worked. She 
stated that she felt no real relief fiom the situation at all and that tho 
situation was one which sooner or later she would completely hieak 
away from and if necessary run away fiom home entirely, leaving no 
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word as to where she’d gone. I asked her if she could thmk of any 
remedy for the situation and she wondered whether or not she might 
continue to leturn to the University for counseling during the next 
quailer or so. I agreed to this on the condition that hei mother be 
peunitted to come in and talk to me also so that I might get both sides 
of tlie stoiy, foi June continues to hold hei mother responsible foi her 
own difficulties. It was agieed that I would see June about once eveiy 
second or thud week foi a two-hom session and would give her a 
chance to woik out some of her problems with me. I wrote to Mrs. 
Sommers and told her about it. 


DS Form 207 


NA.ME- 


summaby of interviews 

Jane Sommers _ Case Number 


COLLEGE- 

8/26/i6 


DATE- 


Summary: 

June dropped in todciy to request a couple of other vocational guid- 
ance tests as she had come to the conclusion that social science was 
not a suitable field for her major efioit She told me that she had 
been dropped by the University and was not permitted to return until 
spring and she doubted veiy much whether she would return to the 
University at that time. In the meantime, she is going to work as a 
sales cleik, her behavior being closely supervised by her modier. I 
had not had an opportunity to discuss with her the events of the past 
year. As mentioned in eaiher case notes, she had been seen by Miss 
Koepke in the Disciplinary Counsehng Office. Miss Koepke bad felt 
that she was making no progress with June June refeiied to Miss 
Koepke in a most impolite fashion saying that Miss Koepke was the 
type who, having caught a peison m error on one or two occasions, 
believed that she would do that all of the time when not supervised or 
watched June did not say too much about her past year other tlian 
that she was out a great deal with a group of students, both boys and 
girls, who spent the major part of their time in a tavern She stated 
that she did not drink too much on any one occasion but did a gre 
deal of steady drinking, although mostly confined to beer. She stated 
that she knew lliat she let her course work fail but inasmuch as eve^- 
thing she touched was going bad anyway, it was not a surprise o 
that she failed at the University. I talked to her a htde bit about her 
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ielection of friends and slio stated that she felt drawn to guls with 
the same ideas as Iieis Tlie Multiiihasic probably is betU'i than any¬ 
thing m poiliaying the pcisonahly pattern of this giil. The outcome 
of our discussion is to be found in tlie loLtei which I sent to June’s 
motlier. 

August 29, 194G 

Mis. Carl Sommers 
Endicott, Minnesota 

Dear Mrs. Sommers' 

A couple ol day.s ago Juno dropped into my office to discuss the pos¬ 
sibility oE .seeking Eurlhcr vocational guulante tests, in.isinneh ns sbo 
believes tliat her cm rent objective is not .suited to her interests and 
abilities. 

I reviewed with June the events of the jiast year and we agreed that 
what was needed was a much more tlioiougli icview and reorg.mi/a- 
tion of her ontiie life plan and jierson.il values in order tli.ft the edue.a- 
tional objective might have .some jilace in a more inclusive organi/alion 
It IS my belief that no piogiain of education, whelliei aeiideinic or 
vocational, will he successliil until tlieio has been a iiiiicli tiioro 
Ihoiongh rc-evahiatioii ol social .iiid peisonal iitlitiides than can bo 
accompli.slied .simply through ono or two tests. 

I suggested, tlierofore, thill she icliiin to Iho University Cnunsehng 
Bureau for a .sciies of counseling inteiviews chiinig the nest .several 
months It scorned to me that lE it could he nuanged that she could 
come in for a two-hour clinical mtciview oveiy other week, by the liinc 
she was ready to return to school a gie.il deal more litipe could he Iield 
for hci future It would ccitainly seem at tlio jiiesent time that merely 
remaining away from the Uiiivensity for a period of .several months 
will not of itself assure any giealei success than her esxienenco last 
year. 

I told June that I was going to wiile to you on this matter because 
I believed that youi cooperation would be essential if the plans were 
to be a success. May I further add that I would feel much more hope¬ 
ful of helping June if I were able to see you for a shoil period when 
you next visit tlie Cities? 

Yours very truly, 

II W Wright 
, Counscloi 

Mr. H W. Wiiglil 9/12/46 

101 Eddy Hall 
Univoisity ol Minue,sola 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Wright: 

Because I have been out of town for the last ten days I just rccolved 
your letter of August 29. Thank you for writing to mo. I shall bo 
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glad to cooperate witli you m any way you suggest. I have known for 
ii long lime that June s sense of values was very much distorted^ hut I 
Lave failed completely in trying to alter it. 

I can be m MinneapoLs on Thursday the 18th of Hus month or on 
Friday, but Thursday is a betlei day foi me I can see you at any 
time Will you please wute and let me know when it will he most 
convenient foi you to see me? 

Yours very tiuly, 

Mrs Carl Sommers 


September 15, 1946 

Mrs Carl Sommers 
Endioolt, Minnesota 

Dear Mrs Sommers: 

You have been given an appomtment with Mr Wright on Thursday, 
Septemboi 18th, at 2 30 p.m. 

If this IS not convenient for you, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 

Estelle Mans 
Secretary 
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SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 


NAME 


June Sommers 


Case Number. 


COLLEGE. 


DATE. 


9/18/^6 


Summary 

Mis Sommeis stiuck me as a very young-appearing woman of 
somewliat dominant peisonality pattern, who might be as unorthodox 
m hei way as hei daughtei would be in hers. I would have hked very 
much to have been able to get Mrs Sommeis to take the Miiltiphasic 
at the veiy beginning of tlie interview to confiim my feehngs about 
her dress, appeal ance, and method of speaking. She started by telling 
me m gioat detail about June’s childhood. As a youngster she said 
June was populai, well hked, and extremely lovable at home She 
associated with childien of her paients’ fiiends, piimarily, and the 
background of the children was excellent. She related that her own 
father, that is Mrs. Sommeis’ father, owned a stimg of stoics m Minne¬ 
sota and Wisconsin, and about four or five years ago told her that she 
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was to have tins store iti Endicotl but diat inasmuch ns the cashier 
and manager had left, she would have to protect her own interests 
Appaiently she was able to t.dk her husband into giving up his job 
and joining hei in this venture. Her desciiption of Endicott and its 
people portiayed a lot of pent-up emotion. She said tliat the people 
there wcio igiioiant and that moials meant absolutely nothing to 
them. She typified the community by saying that it was the habit of 
eveiy matmo poison tlieie to cither spend their time getting diiink, 
01 on iinmoial escapades. 

She stated that it was at this time she attempted to exciciso the 
greatest influence ovei June. She tiied to explain to hci that tlie 
cliildien she found in Endicott were not of hci own class, with the 
result that June eventually came to look upon hei mother as a social 
snob. Hei mother stated that June remained giegarioiis and that she 
at all times had to have fuends. By combating this tendency in June, 
she developed within the giil a belligeiencc, combativoness, and com¬ 
plete indiffeience to hei. 

Mis Sommeis lefeiied to the two childicn, both dauglitcis, in the 
following way. In that situation the oldei child became self-sufTicieiit, 
quiet, and emotionally indilFcient to eveiyone in the f.unily. The 
youngci gill, June, has developed this accentuated feeling of need for 
fiiends and people, and need foi social acceptance. Mis. Sommers 
lefeiied to hci husband as a neivoiis intioveit who hud Ic'ft the bring¬ 
ing up of dicsc clnldien cntiiely to her. She stud that iheio weio fic- 
quent arguments between the two of them dining the eaily yetus of 
then maniage, but that the husband had moie oi loss withdiawn into 
the background in lecent years. I asked if lolations between them at 
the present time weie coidial and based upon line admiuition for each 
other and her answer was that she could never admiic and respect any 
man who demanded tliat his wife wear the pants and make all the 
decisions. She stated tliat her own childhood had been most eiiatic. 
She had been moved fiora family to family and slio is now determined 
to give June a nice home and all tlie things that she, as a girl, had not 
had. She stated tliat she and her husband had been able to find no 
fnends in Endicott, but that a year and a half ago they had j'oincd a 
budge league in a ncighboiing town and that they had gotten to know 
a groat many people ihiough that contact. Sho mentioned by name 
a Dr. James Byines and then added, "But ono could haidly say that 
anyone could icspccl him, at least for long.” Retmmiig to the subject 
of June, she staled that sho behoved the real difficulty wa.s that June 
had a fake sense of values, that she would picfei a cigaiolle m a third- 
rate beer parlor to a dale with boys of good family background, At 
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I personal pride than to do 

anything like that I couldn’t have done it as a giil.” She stated that 
she had tiled to tell all this to June hut got nowheie except to cause 
a blowup between the two of them 

I told Mis Sommeis as much as I knew about the personality strue- 
tme of her daughter. I emphasized tlie tiemendous need for social 
approval and foi dependence and placing the responsibility for her 
exaggerated speaking of this in the environment by failme of the home 
to provide a natmal souice of love and affection, and specifically in¬ 
dicated that piohably the father could do more at die present time to 
hung his daughter into Irne than she could herself. Mrs Sommers 
told me of an uncle of June s, a practicrng doctor in a small town north 
of Endicott, and mentioned that perhaps June might be sent to live 
witlr them and work in the doctor’s office as a soit of receptionist. In¬ 
asmuch as Juno seems to have a very close feeling for this doctoi and 
a great admiiaUon for him, it seems to me that this might be a good 
solution. I suggested, however, that along with those plans she should 
ceitainly tiy to develop an mcreased understanding of her daughter’s 
needs, paiticulaily on tlie pait of Mr Sommeis. I suggested that on 
tiro days on which June comes down here, that Mr. Sommers might 
duve hei to town, have lunch with her, and perhaps take her to a show 
m the evening before returning to Endicott. I cautioned Mrs, Som¬ 
mers against taking too acbve a role in the proceedings and made it 
very dear that the success of the program would depend primarily 
upon tire spontamety of June’s father’s action toward her. We closed 
tire inteiview with the plan to have June diop in for two or three ses¬ 
sions at bi-weekly oi tii-weekly mtcrvals, and tlren have Mrs. Som¬ 
mers return again for further consultation with me. 


S/23/4B 

Dear Mr Wright- 

Before you talk to June on Thursday I thought you might like to 
know what the situation was hero at home. 

I talked with June’s lather about the whole thing, I explained it to 
him as frankly as you did to me, and he agreed to do everything he 
could I do not actually know how June feels about her father’s be¬ 
lated mter^t in, her, but her response was unmediate, and if not 100%, 
at least very maiked and far greater than I had dared hope. 

Friday night he suggested tliat she improve her hudge game to the 
point wheie she could play in touinaraents with him She stayed at 
homo and they dealt out bridge hands for several hours. Saturday eve¬ 
ning she wont out as usual, but was back rn about SO mmutes and 
asked if he would give her some more bridge lessons. Saturday eve- 
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ning we liacl guoits She was home most of the evening and behaved 
very ixke a lady. Last niglrt we were both at Southwestern and she 
said she drove around with another gul for a touiile of lioiir.s and then 
came home I ha\ e not verified this 
While we have not come close to pcnetiating lier Iron Ciirt.iin, her 
belhgerence is far less marked and she actually appeals to be giateful 
to her father for his interest 

I do not know whether you are interested in this information or nut 
Toss the letter m the waste basket if it is of no lielp 

Most sincciely, 

Mrs. Carl Soiimiers 


11-19-46 

Dear Mr Wiight- 

Will you please set a lime for June’s next appointment and lot me 
know when it is? Most anv day but Monday is fine 

Since Juno saw you last bei attitude Iieic has Iieen very iinieli im- 
pioved She is always pleasant and coopeiatu’e Last night slic went 
to the fiist dance she had gone to since coining home Tlieri' weie two 
dances at neaiby towns and she was asked by dillcK'nl boys to go to 
each dance She refused them both and went with a liigli school girl on 
a chaiteied bus Those last four words .should he in caps The dance 
was at Southwostein, 2,'5 miles away, and she got liome at 2 10 She 
came into my room and talked with me. Obviously she had had 
nothing to dunk and looked as fresh and immaculate as when slio 
left, which would inilicalo no necking. 

Her mleiests at home seem to bo broadening, too. Slie lias started 
to knit a sweater and some baby things for a fiumd of nunu. Slie has 
even gone so fai as to bake bread three times in the last two weeks, 
winch IS more than her inolhci has ever done 

On the wrong side of the ledgei* her voice and luugliti'r, when she 
is with her conlempoiaiies, is still loo loud. Slio complams too much 
about trivial ailments, real or otherwise But slio has gotten to tlio 
point where she laughs at hcrsell when she does it. I have never told 
her what it indicates Should I? She goes to the cafe very seldom, 
and never stays moie than a few minutes IIow she would take crit¬ 
icism now, I don’t know Tliere has been nothing to ciitieizo her for. 

All tins looks awfully good to mo, but I still can’t talk to bei very 
well I hope you won’t think that it isn’t neeessaiy for you to see her 
any moie Until she aiiives at the point wlicre she is le.dly ashamed 
of hei past and shows a real deleiinmalion to live diiiereutly, I would 
like you to woik with her 
I would like very much to hear from you. 

Youis veiy truly. 


Mis Cuil Sommers 
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. December 4, 1946 

Mrs Carl Sommers, 

Endicott, Minnesota 

Dear Mrs Sommers: 

I have hesitated answering your letter of the 19th of November 
until I was more ceitam of the plan for staffing tlie Bureau during the 
Chnstmas season and also until the lush of students who are trying to 
register for the winter quaiter has somewhat abated I find now that 
I will be able to see June on Wednesday, December the 17th and I 
have set aside from 1 30 to 3 30 for her. 

I am delighted at your favorable report of June’s conduct. Your 
success in the case is certainly starthng and I appreciate the difficulty 
which It imposes upon you Refeiring, however, to your last para- 
giaph, I would like to add a word of caution. Fiom June’s stand¬ 
point It is not at all mipoitant whether or not she is ashamed of her 
past and certainly not important whetlier or not she demonstrates this 
in any observable fashion. Ceitainly my concern with her, and I dunk 
yours as well, is with the piesenl and the possibihty of predicting the 
futuie in terms of the iiresent I have no doubt at all that June is per¬ 
fectly well aware that the situation would be eased for her if she 
weie to do lip seivice to you and to her father and to claim to be 
deeply ashamed of what has happened in tire past and verbalize exten¬ 
sively on how this would never happen again Certamly one of die 
amazingly shong featuies about the girl’s character is her unwilling¬ 
ness to indulge in this type of duplicity and hypocrisy Bieaking the 
girl’s piide m herself would destroy ope of die real buildmg blocks 
tliat will provide a leasonable basis for predicting consistent behavior 
from her present performance. 

I have not been Idle on the case and have been workmg over and 
over again the mateiial which I have here at hand and hope before 
much longer to have somethmg concrete in die way of a report for 
yourself. 

Yours very truly, 

H Wilkes Wright 

Counselor 


12-5-46 

Ml H W. Wright 
University of Minn. 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Dear Ml Wiiglit. 

Your lelLci came this morning, giving June an appomtment for Wed¬ 
nesday, Dec I7th at 1 30. I am afraid it will be impossible for her 
to keep tliat appointment. Her cousin graduates the night of Deo 18 
and since I have no way of coming home tliat night I will have to be in 
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Minneapolis botli the IStli and 19th. To bo away on tlic I7tli is more 
than my fellow employees will take. Could you possibly give June an 
appowilmcnt for any time at all on the 19lh, or in the aflernooii of the 
18tli? She, as I forgot to state, will he coiiiiug down with me A 2.00 
o’clock appointment on the IStli might be heller than a 1‘30 should 
our bus be late, 

Will you please let mo know at your earliest cniivciiience if you can 
make this change? Otlierwiso different arrangemerils will have to he 
made, 

Yours very truly, 

Mis Somiiiors 

December 9,1946 

Mrs. Call Sommers 
Endicott, Minnesota 

Dear Mrs, Sommers 

At your suggestion I have transferred June’s appointnumt to Decem¬ 
ber 19,1946, at 1:30 

I trust tliat tins arrangement will be salisfacloiy. 

Yours very truly, 

II W. Wright 
Counselor 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counselmg Bureau 

PBELIMINARY INTEBTIEW 


Case Number. _ 

Date_W«__ 

Frank Wheeler __ interviewer .. 

I Ghent’s statement of his prob- IV Diagnosis 

lem V Counseling techniques and 

II Clinical data. their effectiveness. 

A From interview. VI Prognoses. 

B From other sources VII. Follow-up. 

III Clinical synthesis of problem. 


I. Client’s statement of his problem Tlie client wants to train at 
tlie University of Minnesota to be a civil engineer, but is not a high 
school giadualo. He wants to know his chances of getting into the 
University" and hence wants to attempt to be admitted on the basis of 
tests ^*If I could get mto Geneial College, I could tlien sort of get my 
feet on the ground.” 

II. Clinical data 

Disabilitij The client had polio when he was about 21^ years old. 
It affected his left foot particularly. He has no difficulty in walking 
but he can’t stand for a long time. He didn’t volunteer much informa¬ 


tion about this disability. 

Miss Swanson of the State Rehabilitation Department said,_ Club 
foot, bilatei al,” "25 pei cent loss of use of feet.” He has hmitabons m 
walking, standing, stooping, and hfting. The client goes as a poho 

case, but theio is no actual proof of polio. 

He has a slight awkwaidness or limp m his walk. 

Educational and scholastic record. He completed tlie § 

mi qmt school in Januan-, W43. F»nk “’“'S' 

didn't slody, "fooled aionnd, eto." . . thought I w!» a big shot. 

487 
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but as it turned out I was less than anybody.” (Sec Miss Swan.son’s 
report for grades.) One yciu algebra, orie-lralf year plane geometry. 

Present •oocational choice: Errginceting (civil). Claims Ins work 
experrence has bcerr maiirly in related work but he has forrnd he has 
to have training in it to get anywhere. lie has liccn thinking of high¬ 
way work. He doesn’t believe that his disaliility will handicap him in 
civil enginoeiiiig. He claims that his disaliility did not limit him 
when ho did summer fickl woik, including a little suivcy svoik, for the 
state highway depaitmcnl. Tleic he claimed llie chsahihty docs not 
limit him in walking. Ho claims cngiiieei mg has been his only voca¬ 
tional inleicst. 

Attitude toward college and chances ai college- He wants first 
to get into Geneial Collcgo (he has heaid about Goncial from others) 
and use die first year to get his “feet on the gunind.” Although ho 
claims engmeeiing is his vocational inlciest, he .said in icfoience to 
that one year m Geneial College “Then I cun find nut what I want to 
do.” He feels college is impoilant to “got anywhcic.” He doesn't 
want to work with his hands and ho duly all Ins hie and, at the age of 
50, be no fuither along. He doesn’t want to lie like his fathei (a 
laboici). He wants to bo vciy comfoitably fixed in his latei hie 

He IS ceilam he can scoio .sufficiently high on the tests to bo ad¬ 
mitted, but he IS concoiiicd that high .school giadt>s aie also tonsid- 
eied for admission. He feels he can make the giado in college be¬ 
cause he has “learned my lesson” about .school vvoik. Mfiien asked 
what he would bo inleicsted in doing if ho couldn’t he admillod to 
the Univei.sity, ho replied that he didn’t want to consider that imlil 
he actually found out he couldn’t be admitted. 

He is not conceined about his mallipmalies deficiencies for cn- 
gineeiing oi about losing time in Geneial College 

He does not want to consider letmning to high school hceause he 
wouldn’t want to be with the youngei .students. 

Appearance- Miss Swan-son: Fi.ink ha,s had to he .spokmi to a num¬ 
ber of times about his very “sloppy” appeaiancc. She believes that 
it has interfered with his job possibilities. His teeth had been bad 
too, but tliey have been fixed His appearance has impioved. 

In the inteiview today, Fiank was neatly gloomed and had a good 
average appearance. He was affable and at ease 

Work record. (See Mi.ss Swanson’s brief icpoil.) Fiank claims that 
his woik expeiienco has been mainly with the slate highway dcpait- 
meiit—about 2% years (off and on from 1943 to J940 laingcst lime 
was one year, from Apiil, 1945, to May, J046). Ho did inspection 
work, some suivey woik, offico work (compulmg yaidage), and some 
drafting. 
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Finances He believes he can finance one year m General College on 
his own He thought one year would cost him about $150 if he had 
board and room at home 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem The chent, single, 21, with 
club feet (bilateial), claims that he wants to enter the University and 
take engineeiing He has not completed high school, does not have 
a good high school lecoid, and is deficient in matlieinatics reqmre- 
ments foi engineering The piesent employment information indi¬ 
cates ]ob instability, but the chent claims he has had about 21^ years’ 
woik with the state highway depailmcnt The client wants first of 
all to be admitted to the University, and then deteimine during his 


Hist year what ho wants to do, although, as has been indicated, he 
claims engineeiing as his preference. Miss Swanson indicated con¬ 
cern about his attitude towaid jobs and his appearance, and specifi¬ 
cally ieque.stcd that he be given the Multiphasic Question first- Is 
ho of college cahbei? 

IV. Diagnosis. The test infoimation leported by the State Rehabili¬ 
tation Depaitment stiongly suggested that the chent is not of college 
cahbor His appioach to jobs and vocations seems pretty immature 
and umeahstic, Although he claims to have learned his lesson in 
high school ("thought I was a big shot,” etc.), he apparently still fads 
to look at himself and his vocational futiiie realistically The coun- 
soloi does not know how much the “don’t-wanl-to-be-hke-my-father” 
or the family situation enters into die pictuie, oi how much more en¬ 


joyable college may look than a job 

V Counseling techniques and their effectiveness Questioning, re¬ 
flection, a veiy little infoimation (e g,, General College m relation to 
the Institute of Technology, counseling procedures, etc ), a few direct 
comments (such ns, a profession does not ensure a good salary, etc ). 
Questioning mainly to elicit information, but once used dehberately to 
piepaic client foi possible failure in admission to University. ("What 
do you think you’d like to do if you aren’t admitted to the University?” 
“I don’t want to think about other fhmgs until it actually happens. ) 
Reslatcmont seemed mainly to make chent more affable and at home 
When the client was elaborating on die comfortable life with prestige 
he would like when he gets older, a few chatty or kidding comments 
or questions by the counselor about salaries, professional people Led 
down to jobs, etc , seemed to be somewhat effective because the client 
indicated tliat he guessed one would have to consider all angles m a 

job and decide what a person wanted -hidv 

VI. Prognoses Not college caliber, and would have definfie study 
pioblems. He will have to be oriented towaid a nonprofessional oc¬ 


cupation 
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7/9/46. Telephone report from Miss Swanson, State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Department, St Paul, when she refeired the case to 
Student Counseling Buieau today 

Disability. Club foot, bilateral (This case usually regaided as a 
polio case, but no proof of polio ) Twenty-five per cent loss of use of 
feet. Limitations in standing, walking, stooping, and lifting 

Left high school at the end of elevenlli guide, January 1943 High 
school grades. 


English' 78, 75, 75 
Journalism: 77 
German I 77 
Mathematics. 75 
Woild History 75 


Ameiican Plistoiy 75 
Typewriting: 75 
Shop- 87 

Mechanical Drawing 80, 90 
Physical Education: 88, 90 


School tests. 


9/24 Otis Foim A, R S 33, peicentile 40, IQ 97 
9/39 Oilcans Algebra Prognostic, Foim A, R S. 112 (amply 
good foi algebra course) 

11/39 Minnesota Clerical Aptitude Nos R.S 89 

Names R S 78 


In 1941 he was doing best in mechanical drawing Vocational 
High was lecommended, but no liansfei was made Frank was man- 
agei of the high school baseball team in 1942 He expressed interest 
in getting into the Merchant Marine that year He broke his linger, 
skipped school, was not making tlie grade in school, had a disagree¬ 
ment with his English teachei, and decided alter a Chiistmas vaca¬ 
tion job at the post office that he wanted to quit school. 

The 1 ehabilitation counselor tried to interest him in radio repair 
and pattern making, and had him investigate tiainmg possibilities 
at Dunwoody and Vocational. He woiked for a shoit time at a ladio 
shop He did not get the job at that time—Swanson thought because 
of his “sloppy appearance " He did work there later for a short time, 
hut the employer thought Fiank wasn’t “speedy enough ” He had a 
summer dialling job In March, 1944, Frank thought he wanted to 
go to a diesel engmeeimg school, but the school was not on the ap¬ 
proved list. He worked for tire highway department foi a short 
while, then woiked foi about a year as a cutlei appientice He quit 
to go back to lire highway depaitment—neaici his home and he 
wanted to go to school. In May, 1946, he started working at the 
company where he is working now, tliough he is at present on vaca¬ 
tion. He earns $1 25 an hour and apparently does cleaning work. 
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Now he has an idea he wants to train at the Umveisity to he an 
engineer. He was referied to the Student Counseling Bureau to in¬ 
vestigate the school situation 

Tests at State Employment Service, 1943 

Pressey Classification. R S. 66, peicentile 80, Employed workers 

O’Rourke. RS. 53, twelfth giade Kuder, 6/43 


Clerical—Low 

Mechanical 

97 5% 

Radio Service—High 

Computational 

60 

Aircraft Woodwork—High 

Scientific 

46 

Mechanical Drawing—Medium 

Persuasive 

65 

Machine Shop—High 

Artistic 

88 


Literary 

42 


Musical 

16 


Social Service 

16 


Clerical 

71 


Swanson: Appeared to be “bit of a job changer," "no sense of re- 
sponsibihty.” Particularly requested Multiphasic 


D.S Form 213-2-47R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Student Counsehng Bureau 

SUMMABY OF TEST SGOBES 


S G B. Gase_i^ 

Nama Frank Wheeler College__ 

Class_ Sex_ Age_ 


DATE 

' NAME OF TEST 

B S 

PER¬ 

CEN¬ 

TILE 

norm GBOITP 


COOP CULTURE ( ) total 



SLA Soph 


H & S S 





For Lit 





Fine Arts 





Science 





Math 
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NAME OP TTSr 


I’LU- 
U H (I.N- 

tim; 


Miini (.tu)ri> 


7/46 Coop Gen Math. IKS-P 


Coop ClieinmLry ( ) 


Coop AlRcbru 


Coop. Social iSlucliCi 


Coop Nnlural Science 


Iowa Math Apl 


Iowa Chem, ApL 


Johnson Science 


Minn Teals in Medicine 'loi'Ai, 


]93li Class of Terms 


Spatial Uclaliona 


Prohli'in Solving 


Relevancy 


Science Iiifoi niation 


Science Survey 


7/46 Rennelt Meo. Comp 


Revised Paper Korm Roiiid 


Rell A(l|iisLinenl Invent TorAi, 


( Illoine, 


Ilcallh 


Social 


Emolionnl 


(Occupulional) 


7/46 Kn<j, Phy Sci apl 


SIAKr "l')2vr US IP 


SIAEi M'l 


I’rc-Mcil 


7,V (’and foi Tccli 

':i<j rr m . ’ii 

l)cHCii[ilion of ,\d|iislmenl 



Pill, SI 4l> 
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D S Form 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Olhi'c f)f tli(' I)<‘!ni of Studt'iila 
Sliulcnl. Goutiscluig Buri’iiii 

StiMMAUY OK 'II.HT HC.OmN 

SCR Ca,so 

Name, l^';mk]Mir,hr _ ___ 


Ul.i'''._Si'Y_Ago. 


DAi'i: 

^AMn oi u SI 

u s 

VMl- 

<*1 N- 

IIU 

IMOIIM CIIOUP 


n S iSi'linlur--liip 




7/4« 

AGE (I'J.i") uiiM 

(!'J 


I'niiUiuv Fr 


Comiili’tiiin 

!) 

ii> 

I'm MA (iG.Fi 


Antliiii('li(' 

S 

24 

u 


ArlilKial f,iua'im(i<' 

/!> 

VJ 

(( 


AimliiHii'a 

ir> 

26’ 

11 


( )(iinwti'a 

iii 

42 

II 


Oliio l’s\< h ( ) loi'At, 



SCR Fr ( ) 


OllJlll'illCH 





Amiloj’ii'a 





RcailiiiK (aaiip 





Milli'i Aiialiijpi'H ( ) 





G(H)p I'.iiR 'oir-M, 

IKaKi' 

un 

fii 

il 

I'lliH .SI-A GG Fr 


SpalliltK 

if> 




Via alailary 

fit 

:t<) 



C.EI) 





1 EriK Expii's-sioii 

ss 


Type I Inst,, 


2 Social Stiulich 

s,s 


te 


3 Naliiral Siaoticc 

ss. 


11 

—„ 

t latcrar^ MalcrialH 

C.iaip UcaihoK Gotiip ioi\i. 
Vocalailary 

.ss. 


11 


Spci il 





D'vcl 

1 
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DATE 

NAME OF lESr 

U H 

VVA\~ 

C lA- 
TILE 

NOUM MUJTJF 


Coop CiilLuu) (U) 



.SIA Soph. 


GSP. 





H. & S S. 





Lit 





Sci. 





P.A. 





Math 





Minn Clerical Apt, 



(Jl'Il. t’0[l-( )-CllT 


Nurabora 



“ 


Naine.s 





Minn PorHOnality Iiiv 

1 


U ofM Fr 


1 Morale 





2 Social Adj. 





3 Family 





4 Emotion 





5. Eeon Cons. 




7/46 

1 Wcrlukr 

Full 

m 

ilH 

IQ rj Inl 



m 

iI2 

IQ t'j leU 



m 

/4)0 

IQ rf Im 

7/46 

FiiiKiT Dex. 

26'/ 

7H 

if U Hi 


Tvvccw'r Dex 

:iriO 

r,:i 




■ 

jPlllljPI 




s 




D.S. Fonn 208 
(Revised 1945) 

STUDENT COUNSELING HUREAU 

Univerwly of Minncsotii 

INDIVIDUAL UECOKD FOUM 

To iho Stuchnt: 

The puiposo of Ihis hhmk is lo biiiig logotlici ('ssctUial hifeunation 
about you, so that you can make eiricienL use of youi' iiiU'i views witli 
us. The mfoimation that you give in the following pages is .i very 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid in making more 
specific use of the test lesults. 
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Final responsibility for tlecisions and plans always rests with the 
poison being counseled. However, a discussion of youi piohlems witli 
a piopcily quahfic'd c-ounseloi, coupled with such facts about youi 
abilities, pcisonahty, and inteicsts as can be gamed by psychological 
tests and techniques, may cn.ihle you to make youi decisions and plans 
moiG wisely than you could make lluan unaided It is not to be ex¬ 
pected that all piobhaiis will be solved in a single inteiview. Adjusl- 
nieiit ill and aflei school is a continuous pioccss because of the devel¬ 
opment and espeiiences of the individual, and because of changes 
in exteinal cneumst.uiecs. 

A deal pietine ol you as an individual csin be obtained only if you 
answei the <iuestioiis as liankly and coniplclely as possible. It is also 
nceessaiy tli.it you answei the tests you aie going to take as tiuthfully 
and as caiefully as you can, aceoidiiig to the nistiuctions on each test. 
All tho mfuiituHiiin A confidential. 


Name 


Wlwckr 


Frank 


Last Fu.st 

Present Address 


Middle 


Sox- 


Malc 


Home Addiess 

it 


Saiiw 

Dale ol Purlh 
Lath 


Phone ^T8397 


Place of Birtli- 


Agi 

Ueligioiis Pieleienei _ 

Marital Status Single ’’’ Mamed._Divorced_- 

Wulowed Separated_ 

Father I-iviiig Aes Mother Living Yes—?_ 

No .. . No_ 


Yanklon 


(llink liny of Ihr Jollowiiiij ivhirh are applicable. 

Parents still married -/ _ Parents divorced _ 

Parents seiiuruled _Father rc-murried_ 

Mother re-iiiaiTied_ 

If Father not Its mg, 

Name and Helatioiidiip of (luaulian.___ 

Fatlmi’s N.iine _Fulher’a Age 

Last First 

Father’s Home VdihcNS MinneapitUn _ _ Mother’s Age_iii 

Fulher'H liu.siness nr oeen|ialinii: !\iwii‘ of linn or miphyor.,.!—^^_ 

li/rwery t.'iinipany 
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Father’s title, position or nature of work. 


BuUle house laborer 


Mother’s Occupation Before Mariiage_ 

Mother’s Present Occupation— 

Father’s Birthplace-_ 

Mother’s Birthplace. 

Father’s Education through 8Lh grade 
Mother’s Education, through 8lh grade 

Brothers' and Sisters' 


Names 

Sex 

Age 

Education 

Miirried 

Occupation 


(M or F) 


(Highest 

(Yes or 

(If Unemployed, 




Grade 

No) 

Give Usual Occ. 




Reached) 


or Training) 

T Delmar 

M 

18 

12 

No 

(Irorery clerk 

p Marilyn 

F 

17 

11 

No 



3 


Name of preparatory or high school_ 

Type of course i.alten Mixed _ 


Date of 

Graduation „ . 

Size of high seliool 
Bi'iiior class— _ 


Colleges or special schools attended (indudmg present atfi'ndimee) and 
also including special training or private instruction in lut, music, stenog¬ 
raphy, etc 

NAME OF sciioon OU COLUEGE DATE ATTl'lNIlUn GOD USES TAKEN 


If not’already attending the, Univeiaity of Minnesota, when do you ex¬ 
pect to entnri' (luarler ___ 
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You will find listed holow several kinds of leisure time activities Draw 
a circle around each of the aclivilies m which you etujaqe frequently In¬ 
clude both the tilings you like to do in Hish School and the things you 
like to do now Add any activities in each group that do not appeal on 
the hat. 

I Individual Aclmlics—either organized or unorganized 

A 'reniiia, golf, fishing, hunting, hiking, riding, awimming, ping- 

pong, boxing, Imiulhull, skating, bicycling, howling, _ 

B Movies, lulliardH, pool, listening to radio, stamp collecting, auto 
riding, woodworking, cooking, modeling, other hobbies 

(specify)----- 

C. Re.iding, theatre, concerts, art iniisenms, lecture, dance re¬ 
citals_ 

II Group Ailivilie.s—either organized or imorganized 

D. (all le.ini .sports-such as)- Football, luischall, basketball, vol¬ 
leyball, hockey___ 

/?. Daiuuig, “dates,” bridge, poker, piemes_ 

F. Diamatic clubs or organualions, music clubs or orgumzutiona, 
discussion guaips, debating le.nna or societies, political clubs or 

organi/alions, htciaiy ehilm or organi/iulions, etc_ 

G (Weic yon, or an' you, an .lelive membi'r of any of these orgnni- 
smtions): YMCIA or YWCA., Boy Rcoiils or Girl Scouts, 
DcMolay, Knights of Cohiinbus or Pytliias, High School Alumni 
groiqi, II.S or College seciet society, sorority, or fraternity. 

Jobs Daughters, Kadnnah, etc_ 

//. Clnirch allcndatice, Bunduy School attendance, Sunday School 
U'acliing, participation in Young Peoples Society of some church, 
sing in church choir, etc.- 

What extra-cuiriciilar activities do you expect to participate in at the 
U. of M P (As frnlcrnily, basketball, etc )_ 


What types of books or articles intercsst you? (Fiction, biography, scien¬ 
tific, etc) _ 


What inugn/.incs do you read most freguentlyiV-.^^”''^''^’ 


Answer the following (piestions only if you have attended or are attending 
a TInIvi'r.sity 

What is (or was) your iniijorp _ _What year arc you inP- 

IIow many hours of study do you inil in during the week (on the average)? 

Ari' you engaged in any outside work while attending the University? 
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If so, whal. la the luiturc of this workP— 
How much Lime doea it lake each week?. 
Who is your employer?-——^ 


TO BI! ANSWEKEI) 

(did you decide) 

Why (are you decidmg) to come to 
or explain below): 

^ To get a liberal education 
■ ^ To prepare for a vocation 

_For the piesligc of a college 

degree 

_To be with old school friends 

_ To make friends and helpful 

connections 

_For social enjoyment, “col¬ 
lege life” 

_Without a college degree (or 

training) there is less ohaiico 
of getting a job 

Explanation.. 


r RVEUY STUDENT 

ollcgc (check us numy as necossary 

_To please parents or friends, 

family trudition 

_To learn more of certain 

Bubjeeta 

_It was the ‘‘thing to do” 

_Foregone com lusiun, I never 

(pieslioned why 

_Will enable me to make more 

money 

-To get a general education 


in the f ield of moinrerinq 


What other type of training have you considered besides a Umversity 


education?_ 

How does your family feci about 
college work? (Check one) 

_Doesn’t care wlint you do 

-- Opposed to your going to 

college 

—£ Wants you to go to college 

Commcnts-Jlifliiifi^Lf^ 

Jack of education 


Plana for your iiniincial supjiort in 
college (Check one) 

—-EntiK'ly supported by family 

— Part-time work will he nec¬ 
essary (about how many 

hours a wcekP)_?f__ 

-Total self-support will be 

necessary (about how many 
hours u wc(‘k?)___ 

_G.I. Bill 

-Vets Behai). Triiiiiing 

State Aid 

_Scholarship 

-Other 
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LisL in clii'onologioal order nil your civilian work or employmenl experiences 
to date {indadimj part-time or summer jobs). 


Firm From To 

(kivo year & 
month) 

State Hi ghway Dept 

S M Company _ 

Stale Highw ay Dept 9/h3 - 1 /M 

E ^ 0 Compa ny (i/M-9/M 

Which of tho.M' jobs did you like best?- 
Why? ^ 


Nature of Work 

Salary 
(per month) 

Engineer’s aide 

$173 

Laborer 

$JS hour 

Eng meet's aide 

$1M 

DrafLsman 

$90 

Stale Highway Department 


List, in order of preferenee, live occupations in 'which you "would like to 
earn your liviiif' Do not lonsider your abilities or job opportunities in 
making this tist Just coiusidi'r whcllu'r or not you would be happy in 
the work. 


OCCm’A'I'ION 

Engin eeritui 

Chemist 

liusinessmiin 


luiASONs Foil iNrnnnsT in these 

OCCUFATIONS 

Premius experience _ 

Ahenys a job for a g ood chemist _ 

He my own boss _ 


4. 


If you W(TC free of all rc.strietions (if you could do as you wish) whut 
would you wuiit to be doniji; LO or 15 yeura from now ?— Engineermg - 


It 18 possible to niuko u roufili clu.ssification of occupations in terms of 
your general inli'rosts and abilities In the followhiK list, indicate in 
order of preference- (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you beheve 
you would best lit. 

_ Occupations involving busmo.ss contacts with people, such as the 

various helds of selling, promotional work, politics, etc 

_ ^ Oeeupulioiis involving busineaa detail work, such as accountancy, 

business statislicinu, cashier, bunker, stenographer, and ollico cleri¬ 
cal work. 

_ Oce.u pa lions involving social service acliviliea, such as Y W.C.A. 

worker. Boy Scout evecutive, personnel worker, social case worker, 
teacher, welfare worker. 
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_ Occupations rciiuiiinH spacial aiUstic abilities, such as musician, 

actor, artist, interior decorator, dosiffner, etc. 

i_ Occupations mvolviiifr terhnical or .sciontilin work, such as enpnocr, 

chemist, surgeon, uichilect, research worker, inventor, physicist, 
toolmaker, etc. 

_OcoupatioiiH involving verhal or linguistic work, sueh as lawyer, 

newspaper man, author, advertiainK man, proCessca, hhraiian, etc. 

J_Occupatuina involviii}' (‘\eeulive resimn.siluhliea suth as direetor, 

ollioc mamifrer, foreman, etc 


What is your present voeulional ehoieef . ___ 

What other possihilitlea have you eonsuleredP___ 

When did you inake your jiresent choiee? (pive the year)- 

Why did you make this choice, (check reason or lensous) 

-Family suKKcstion or trudi- _ personal inli'resL in 

the work 


Friend’s or teacher’s advice 

The vooa tion of someone you 
admire or respect 

Suggcstc'd hy study in school 


_It is most profituhle iinan- 

eially 

_It IS lii’st suited to my ululi- 

ties 


__ Suggested by study in col-_Gliosen as being most inler- 

legc eating inlelleclually 

_ “i _Choice made on my own rc- 

sponsil iihty 

How certain arc you that this occuiiatioii you have speedied is the one 
you really want to prepare for 

Very ceitain Very 

and satisfied- Uneerlain .?_ [piesLionahle_ 

How much information have you about the reijuirements of the vocation 

you arc choosing? None_ Some_?L- Extensive_ 

What vocation do (or did) your parents want you to liiilnw? En .^nteermg 
Became 1 have shown the mod mlered there 


We are interested in determining why you luivi’ considered your piesent 
occupational choice. Below write all the thmg.s that have huiipcuied to 
you which you think might have mlluems'd your voeulionnl intere.sts. 
If you need more room, u.so the other aide of this paper 

iM ygQrx with Blale Hiuhway Deparlrneiil an an m aineer's aide in the 
field. 
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Have you any physical disabilities? (describe) Poho in left leg 


If you have had any of the following illnesses, check them on the space 
at the right of the illness, and cuter the age at ■which you were ill. 


Whooping cough—E_ 
Mumps—5— 

Measles_?— 

German measles_ 

Chicken pox—-— 

Encephalitis_ 

(sleeping sickness) 

Epilepsy- 

Infantile paralysis—5._ 

Any other kind of 
paralysis_ 

TuboiculoHW_ 

Pneumonia_ 

Influeiwa_ 

Any unexplained respira¬ 
tory disorder_ 

Malaria- 

Chorea (Rt. Vitus Dance) 

Rheumatic fever_ 

Scarlet fever_ 

Heart disease_ 

N ervoii sness_ 

Sleeiilessiiess___ 

Exhaustion„ 


Hearing defects 
(specify)-- 

Typhoid fever_ 

Smallpox_ 

Diuhotes_ 

Stuttering_ 

Stanimenng_ 

Other speech defects_ 

Hernia_ 

Other jihysical de¬ 
fects_ 

Fainting spells_ 

Convulsion or fits_ 

Diz/iness_ 

Tingling- 

Freciuent or persistent 
headaches_ 

Frerpieiit or persistent 
huckuches_ 

Eye defects 
(specify)— 

Others (specify)_ 


Comments or remarks- 
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Underline any of thefollowinq words which describe your general make-up- 
persevering, friendly, patient, stubborn, utipuble, tolciant, calm, im¬ 
petuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, sclf-conlident, jealous, talented, 
quick-tempered, cynicid, tactful, conscientious, cliei-rful, submissive, ex¬ 
cited, irritable, anxious, poor health, nervous, easily exhausted, un¬ 
happy, fieiiuent periods of gloom or depression, fnviuent daydieaimng, 
sensitive, procrastinate often, industrious, cooperative, indecisive 

Place a cheek mark before the item appearing in the list below wliieh best 
dosciiboa your picsent or conleiniiluted living arraiigeinents while at the 
University. 

- Living at home with my family 

_ Living in a Umvcr.sity Doimitory or Goopi'rative House. 

_Living in a rooming house 

- Living in a fraternity or .sororit.y house 

_ Living in the home of an employer, of fiusids, ni of relatives 

_ Living m my own apailnusit 


From what person or other source did you hear of the Student Counseling 
BureauP 

Mm Swanson, Stale Departmenl of fMiabililalwri 


Everyone, faces problems throughout his life Some of lhe.se jiroblems 
cannot be solved without help. Many tunes they are vtTy I'asily ►solved 
At othei times they are solved only after much effoit. Bi'low are a list 
of problems with which young people are often concerned. After those, 
problems you have not been able to .solve adecpuitely, jilace a check (V) 
After those problems which you would like to discuss with a coun.selor, 
place a double check (\/\/). These will help us to be of greater ussiatance 
to you 


Cheek Here 

1. I usually feel inferior to my aasoeialcs ... 

2. I have been unable Ui deteiniiiie how much time I .should 

study. . . .... __ 

3 I have loo few aoeial oontaclH ... . . _ 

4. I have dilliculty in making friends ... 

5 I do not know how to obtain the money I need .. . ___ 
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Check Here 

6 . I have becii unuhh' to determine what I am best able 

to do . . ... , ^ 

7. I do not know how to take good lecture notes 

8 I do not get .dong well with my pcireiits . _ 

9 I often h.ive dillioulty in kei'pmg fnenda. . 

10 I am unable to determine what I would like to do _ 

11 I have not oblaiued iiarenUl ajiproval of iny vocational 

pliuia ... . . , , _ 

12 I do not have enough to talk about in company . _ 

13 I leceivo inadeipialc financial help from my family _ 

11 I do not know how to oiitliiu' tevt-book assignments _ 

15. I am uiuihle to get along with my brothers and/or sisters _ 

16 I have been im.ible, to m.ike a s.ilisfaetoiy religious ad- 

ju.stment . ... _ 

17 I am not mteresU'd in my .stiulii's _ 

1 ft. I do not have imough luformalum about job opportum- 

lies and duties . . __ 

19 I am fieipieiilly einliauassed when with othens _ 

20 . 1 usu.dly do not enjoy being with members of the oppo- 

sil(' sex . _ 

21 . I am unable to do my woik well bec<iuse of loo many 

soeial activities , .. __ 

22. I u.sually do not know bow to net in company . . _ 

23. I usually cannot read fast enough to cover all of my us- 

Hignments . .. 

24. I usually have, dillieulty understanding what I read _ 

25. I do not know what the most aiiprojiriate training is for 

my chosen e.ireer ... . . . . _ 

26 I do not know if an edue.itkm is worthwhile' . _ 

27 I leel guilty .iliout. somelhing I have or have not done _ 

28. I have so much outside woik to do that I am neglecting 

my school woik. .. 

29. I have tiouble, making myself study . . . - 

30 I lack self-confulenec , . .. . . 

3L. I am dissatisliecl with my .state of health . . ... - 

32. I do not know how to improve my [lersonul apjiemance - 

33. I do not Icnow liow to break ci'rlutu hubils I have . - 

Other problems . ---- 


Chief [iroblem 
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COUHSES TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Place the letter grade received in the course below the year in wliieh the 
course was taken. Write in titles of any cour.ses Liken, not listed below 
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('OUllSK 

, GRADE 

9 

! 




POST 

GRAD 

Typiiif? 

i 


G 



Junior nusini'ss 'rruiiiniK 






CnimiK'Kial IjUw 

} 



B 


Induslriiil (ironraiiliy 




A' 



1 





Si'WiiiK 






CookiiiK 






Art 

i 





Musui 

i 





Mi'iJimiit ul Drawing 

B 

A 

A 

X 


I'jliHtrnily 






Miinual Training—Wood Sli()[) 






Tin Shop 

B 

B 




MaiJuno Shop 






AulonioLivi' Kngitu's 


















D.S Form 207 


HOMMAKY Ol'’ INTKKVIKWB 

_CuHC NumLcr__i^^ 

c<)LU':c.ii __ 

n... 7/26V//tf_ 

Summary: 

I Client’s statement of Jm problem. Admission to the University 
11. Clinical data. Although Frank said in general the tests were 
hard, he exhrbited con.sidctable drsappointment when he learned of 
the scores on the college aptitude test. He stated that he thought he 
would do well in those tests Tire coun.selor interpreted the Weeh- 
slcr-Bellevue in i elation to the college aptitude test and pointed out 
that ho appiueully i.s weak m verbal ability, in cc^ntiast to general in- 
telligonce and iiciforrnanco. She iirU'ipreted the lesl of the tests, 
pointing out the diileience between academic ability and achievement 
tests and iho practical lest and the vocational interest lost, He asked 
the counseloi if she thought ho could be admitted to General College, 
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and she stated tliat tlaat is a question that tlie admissions committee 
determines, but pointed out tiiat, in addition to tests, grades in high 
school aie consideied. 

He lecognized tliat he did not make a good showing in high 
school. He, however, Icels that he has leained his lesson and could 
do much bettei work in college. He had hoped to got into Geiieial 
College and show that he could handle college vvoik. He did not 
know how he could make up his mathematics, but hoped that it 
would be possible to do so m Geneial College. Ho is not mlercslod 
in taking adult education coui.ses in mathematics. When the coun¬ 
selor asked him what the results ol tlie tests looked like to him, ho 
slated that he guessed it looked hke he should go into one of the 
trades, but added that tliat is not what he wanted to do. 

He said dial he quit the Highway Depaihnent because he had in- 
teiests at home (apparently a girl fiiend) that made him want to 
leave instead of hemg out in tlie state. He said that in addition the 
engineer under whom he had so much enjoyed working was no longer 
in that department; iherefoie he did not have as much loason to stay. 
He said he quit tlie drafting job because of the pay, which was $22 a 
week. He was doing a tuicing job theic. 

When the counselor suggested another appointment to talk through 
the vocational situation furtliei, he said he did not know when ho 
could see hci because he had to get a job He said he had an ap¬ 
pointment this afternoon foi a job with the city of St. Paul. IIo 
piomised to cull m and make an appointment with the counselor. 

His appearance today was good. He was neat and clean m sports 
attiie. He appealed to be at ease m the interviewing situation. 

HI. Clinical iijntham of problem The client is single, 21, with 
club feet (bilateial) who left high school bolore completion, and who 
had pool grades in high school He look tests with the idea of tiying 
to gel to college on the basis of tests. IIo tliought ho first wanted to 
get into General College in oidei to show that he could do college 
woik, and tlien transfer to the Institute of Technology to tiain to be a 
civil engmeei. He has a peiccnlile lank of 28 on the ACE and 6 on 
the Coop. English. The veibal section of the Wechsler-Bellevue is 
more or less m line with the College Aptitude Test, wheieas on the 
peifoimance section ol the Wcchslci he shows supciior ability. IIis 
mathematics scoio is conipaiablo to his ACE scoio in lelalioii to S L A. 
freshmen and is, of counso, iulciioi to cnloimg ficshmon oiiginocis, 
hut much closer to the average engineer on the papei foiin lioaul, 
and above average on the mcehiuucal comprehension lest. Tbo in¬ 
terest lest was in lino willi Iris college aptitude test. IIis mloicsls aio 
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similai to iliobe of men in the trades field, witlr secondaiy interests in 
the scientific (such as engineering) field PIis comment regarding the 
tests would seem inetty accurate, but he is at tins time unwilling to 
accept the diiection pointed by the tests. Pie has not been too stable 
in Ins woik lecoid, and the vocational leliabilitation counselor had 
some question about his peisonulity faelois. The Multiphasic did not 
indicate any imnsual deviations fiom the noimal. 

IV This boy’.s good perlormance on the Wechsler pei- 

foimancc .nid the lesults ol the mechanical tests suggest the practical 
or tiades fields, iiiovided ho would accept such occupations and get 
down to woik. Aiipaiently ho has been doing wishful thinking and 
now will have to be moie icalistic in deciding on a vocational futuie 

V. Coumeling techniques and their effectiveness. The counselor 
staited out by asking him how the tests were, if any weie particularly 
difficult, or if thcie were any on which he thought ho had done better 
than on the otheis. He .said that in general he thought they were 
rather haul, and asked how he had done on the tests. He had little 
to say and the counselor had to continue in the icsl of the interview 
with questioning and infoiination giving. Finnic has apparently 
done some wishful ihiiiking so far as a piofessional future is concerned 
and appal ently had some difficult in accepting the indicated facts. 
The counselor did not have time to discuss alternative occupations, 
but suggested that Frank come in again and talk to her. Frank 
said ho had been laid off his ]ob, and had to start working immedi¬ 
ately. 

VI. Piognoscs, Tlie counselor will not he surprised if Frank does 
not letuni for Iinther counseling. She suspects that he got the in- 
foimation he needed and would not he willing to carry through to 
woikmg out any suhstilutc plan. Pic bumiied into a bit of reality 
when ho came to tlnnking of admission to the Univeisity, and since 
it looks as if he cannot be admitted, it is possible that he would feel 
that there is no point in coming buck heie again. 

VII. Vollow-up. The counseloi will contact Miss Swanson of Vo¬ 
cational Rehabilitation, who referred Frank to the Student Counsel¬ 
ing Biiieau, and give Miss Swanson a telephone report of the case to 
date If Flank has not leluiiicd within two weeks, the counseloi will 
call him at has homo, and deleimine whethoi he has got a ]ob and 
whcthei ho caios to conic back foi liiiflier counseling 

8/9/40. Thu counseloi called Miss Swanson, State Vocational 
Roluibilitation, today to lepoiL the icsulls of the intoiview witli Frank. 
Smeo it appoais that Frank may not icliun to the Counseling Buieau 
for a while, the counselor fell ihal Miss Swanson should have a 
report, 
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September 20, 1940 

Miss Swanson 

Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
Department of Edncation 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Subject. Frank Wheeler 

Dear Miss Swanson. 

Since Flank has not been back to sec mo since I gave you a jire- 
limmary telciihonc report of liis test results on Angnsl 9, 1940, ami it 
appeals that ho has dropped his idea of taking University training, 
I am siihniitling his lest lesults in writing. Although Ftaiik lias not 
completed high school, he had Imped the tests would iiidieate that he 
has the ability to take college liauuiig to he a Civil Engineer. 

As you will notice on the attached test piofiles, he appe.irs to lie be¬ 
low average in eollege aptitude in comparison to entt'riiig University 
freshmen, as he scoied in the lowest 28 per cent on the A.C.E. (Ameri¬ 
can Council on Ecliicution, 1937 form) The difference between the 
IQ of 112 and 122 on the veihal and pcrfoimance parts of the Weeli- 
sler-Bellevue individual intelligence test suggests that Frank has a verbal 
weakness (although still high average in eonipaiison to tlu’ general 
liopulation) in contrast to supeiior nonveihal alnhty in eomparisoii to 
the general popul.ition. Fiank’s perfoiiriaiice on the college aptitude 
test and on the voibal part of the Weeiisler-Bellevue would appear to 
ho consistent Tlieio was not a wide range in the siih-iest semes on 
cither the A C.E. or the verbal part of the Weelislei. 

Frank’s performance on the Eiiglisli (Cooperative English, 1038- 
OM form) and malhematies (Cooperative General Matheniaties, IIS-P) 
aelucvemcnt tests was infcuor to enteiing eolh'ge freshmen. Al¬ 
though he had hoped to take Engineering, he had laid oiilv Algebra in 
high school, and scored in the lowest 2 per cent of cuteimg fresli- 
nien in the Institute of Technology with less than 2 years of Ingh 
school mathematics. IIis aptitude foi ICngiiieering and physical .seii'iiee 
subjects appears to be somewhat mfeiior to the average entering stn- 
donls’ in those Iields, as he scored in about llio lowest one-llmd on tlu) 
Engineering-Physical Sciences Aptitude test. 

In contrast to Frank’s performance on the college aptitude and 
achievement tests, Frank did well on the mechanical aptitude test 
He apparently has a supenoi understanding of iiioehamcs, as he did 
better than the average freshman enteiing the Institute of Technology 
on the Bennett Mechanical Comprchensiou test (IIis perforinaiict* on 
tiffs test would he oven Ingliei in conuianson to candidates foi appren¬ 
ticeship training.) lie would appeal to have veiy good conception of 
spatial relations, as he semes about low aveiage on the Revised Min¬ 
nesota Paper Form Board in comparison to enliTiiig Insfilnto ol Tedi- 
nology Ircshmon (The level ol emiipelltion m tile Institute of Ti’eli- 
nology in this aptitude is, of comso, liiglier than for the .skilled trad(>s 
fields.) He would appear to have adequate finger dexleiity for most 
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trades occupations, witii the exception ol those requiring extremely fine 
dcxteiity, as lie scores in tlie uppci 78 per cent of the general popula¬ 
tion on the O’Connor Finger Dexterity test, and was average on the 
tweeter dexterity test. 

According to the Strong Vocational Interest test, it would appear 
that Flank’s interests are most like those of men in trades and outdoor 
occupiitions Theie is some indicaluin of inleiest in engiiieciing and 
in liusiness Ills interests would appear to he fairly vvoll matured, are 
deliintely masculine in nature, and aie not at the professional occupa¬ 
tional level 

There are no incheatioiis of definite personality problems on the 
Minnesota Mnltiphasic I’eisonahly Inventoiy; all scores arc withm tire 
essentially noimal peisonalily pattern 

In summary, it would appear that Frank’s niteiesls arc most similar 
to those of men in the trades and outdoor occupations, that he has veiy 
good practical intelligence, that he is weak m verbal ability and gen¬ 
eral college aptitude m comparison to college freshmen, that he is 
inferior in aclnevoment in Faiglisli and mathematics subjects m com¬ 
parison to cntcuiig college students, that he has very good meehamcol 
aptitude, and tlial he lias an essentially noimal pcisonahty pattern It 
would Iheiefoio appeal that Fiaiik should consider some of the trades 
types of occupations lalher than a professional occupation. 

After I mterpieted the test lesiills lo linn, I asked Fiaiik what the 
lest u'snlts iiKlicaled to him, and he replied that he guessed it looked 
"like I should go into a liade." He indicated, howcvci, that that idea 
was not veiy aeceplahle to lam My own hunch was that he had lioped 
to uiise Ins socioeconomic level liy professional tiainmg I invited him 
to reliini lo discuss allci natives to engineering, but he slated that he 
did not know wliin ho could conic in again. I suggested, therefore, 
that lie might call foi an uppoiiitnieiit later, but as stated before, he 
has not culled 

The above iiifoiniatniii is a recapitulation of the iniUcnal I gave you 
over the telephone, If you have any questions, or desire further in- 
foiinatioii, call me at MAm 8177, extension 58S 

Sincerely yours, 

Alice M Christian 
Counselor 
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D.S. Form 207B-R47 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Ollicfi of the Dean of Stu(l<'iits 
Student Gounw'linf' Burcuu 

PRBLIMINAUY INTEUVIUW 


Carl A. Brandon _ 

I Ghent's statement of his prob¬ 
lem 

11. Chnical data. 

A From interview. 

B. From other sources 
III Chnical synthesis of problem. 


Case Number—-- 

Date 

Interviewer. jLl—H _ 

IV. Diapnosis 

V. Gounselinfi; tec'hniciues and 
tiu'ir elTcctivcncss. 

VI. Prognoses 

VII. Follow-up. 


(Counselor’s dictated notes) 

I. Client's statement of his pioblem. “Dean Peloison said for mo 
to come over to talk to you. I’m not doing well m my courses,” 

II. Clinical data It developed that Carl ha.s had tioublo in school 
ever since entiancc. lie is now on piobation and Dean Pcteison sent 
him over appaienlly for thoiough drseussion of Ins problems 

He feels he has dilHculty understanding what ho i cads and has im¬ 
proved some thiough the ihelonc reading classes, but not enough to 
really compete efleclively. I suggested olhei possibilities such as lack 
of interest oi ability, and in connection with this asked if he would like 
to see his entering scoies. He had ncvei known his ranking on the 
Coopei alive Algebra and Johnson Science tests, and our discussion 
was limited to those two tests. He accepted tlie lesults as meaning he 
might not be suited foi tlio Agriculliuo cuiiiculum 

In developing allemalivos, llio idea ol rnoio testing was suggested 
and die possibility of liainiiig at Dunwoody oi in mortuary science 
heio wcio discussed. 

Ill Clinical synthesis of problem. Low aptitude for present course, 
vocational indecision 
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IV Diagno.^, Lack of infoimation legarding self and courses. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. Questioning, 
suggestion, test lUtcrpietalion, lefeiial to Occupations Files foi in- 
foimation especially legai cling Dunwoody, selection of test battery. 

VI Prognosa.s Pool for present course. Poor (?) for moie me¬ 
chanical couise. 

(Actual tianscription of the above inteivicw) 

S. I talked to Dean Potois’on, and ho said I should come and talk 
to you . . nil . . I want to tiy and find out what I could do to 

incieaso my . . I mean improve my lecoid . . . and I’d like to 

have some advice . . . 

C. You mean yciu’ie having tiouble . . . with . . . studying? 

S Yes . . . with my school exams . . 

C. Uh huh. What seems to be the trouble . . . can you , . , 

S. Well, uh . . . 

C Toll mo a little about it? 

S. I don’t know ... it seems ... I . . study . . I mean . . . 

I , . . do enough studying , . . can’t seem to uli , . . make the 
giadcs . . 

C. Uh huh 

S. Well, I have one difiicully in spelling . . . I’m tiying to overcome 
that . . . taking the spelling lab . . . this quartoi . . . 

C. Uh huh. 

S. And see if that will impiovc it . . . affect it any . . . 

C, You don’t think it’s the time then . . . you think you’re studying 
enough . . . 

S. I think I’m studying enough, yes . . . uh huh . . . (pause) But 
uh ... I don’t know it it’s my study . . . the way I study . . . 
or what it is . . . 

C. Uh huh. Do you think you do a pretty good ]ob of studying when 
you aio studying with lime limits? 

S Well, It seems to me ... I don’t know I . . . tiy to, but . . . 

just doesn’t seem to uh . comprehend too much . 

C. Do you have some tiouble understanding what you lead? 

S. Yos, uh huh. (long pause) 

C. IIow about yoiii leading uh . . . fiom when you fiisl learned how 
to road , . . and so on . . . have you uh . . . 

S. Well, uh . . . 

C. Been able to comprehend light along? 

S. Well, not too much ... I took . . . reading lab last quarter, too 
. . . I’m . . . I’m always a slow reader . . • 
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C. You are very slow? 

S Uh huh. Then I took tins reading lab fall and wmtei quarters I 
think that . . . helped me a lot. 

C You’ie talking about the reading lab over in the ihetoiic uli . . 

S Yes. 

C Couises on the Ag Campus? 

S, On llio Ag Campus, yes. 

C. Do you think anything happened tlicic much that . . that ha.s 
helped you? 

S. Well, I ... I can read a little faster now . . . and I seem to 
comprehend . . . 

C. Uh huh You’ie not qmte satisfied still . . . with the way you do. 

S That’s light. 

C. Uh huh. Sometimes a problem like that is nf long standing and 
you can’t hope to build youi self up in a veiy shoiL time . . , when 
it IS something Oiat has been building np all tlnough your school 
years (long pause) Sometimes it’s iclatecl to other things also 
... I moan it might not be just leading clilTicully . , . il might 
bo a lack of mleiost m yoin subject . . . 

S, Well, diat might be . . . because like . . . now elieinisliy is giv¬ 
ing mo a haid time. Then tlicie is uh . . . wc'll, I don’t know 
... it .shouldn’t, like some subjects, like in aiuiual sulijects , . . 
animal husbandly . . , subjects and on the Mam Campus I should 
be mlcicstcd in those . . . 

C You just find that they aicn’t as inlcicsling a.s you . . . 

S That’s right . . . 

G. As you diink they should be. (long pause) Did uh . . , Mr. 
Peteison tell you anything about what wo might do hero? What 
we might talk about? 

S. No, he didn’t He said I should come ovci and talk to you . . . 

C. Uh huh. There aic several possibilities . . . what we might do 
. . . one might bo to take some tests . . . uli . . you’ve piob- 
ably had quite a few leading tests . . if you’ve been taking some 

of diat work. It might be that other tests, not just leadmg tests, 
would give us a pictuie there For example, an interest test, 
(pause) Have you evei had anything like that? 

S. Uh . . . these uh . . . aptitude te.sts uh . . and . . , are 

diose in the same order oi . . . 

C. Uh, yes. Some of ihoin would ho what T’m talking aliout . . . 

S. I . . took tho.so in my senior ycai m high school. 

C. Did you? 

S. Uh huh. 

C. Was tliat an interest lest? (pause) 
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S I don’t know. I can’t recall what tltey . . . they called it ... an 
interest test or what it was . . . 

C Uh huh (pause) We give many difleient kinds of tests . . 
and they are sometimes lumped together and called aptitude 
tests . . . 

S Oh, I see 

C. But each one might really ho telling you sometliing different about 
yom-self. 

S Uh huh. 

C. One might give you an idea of your general ability to handle col¬ 
lege woik. And another might give you an idea of your interests. 
Another might give you an idea of your background in math and 
science . . (pause) . . . and it would be then a combmation 
. of all of those that might be considered aptitude. Have you 
ever seen any test lesults foi yourself? 

S. I uh . not ... I haven’t seen the lesults ... I think my IQ 
is . . . it’s pietty low . . . let’s see, I talked to my high school 
supenntendent. L tliink he said it was 98 ... I think it was. 

C. When was that? 

S That was my scnioi . . . uh . . . senior or sophomore year I 
took this aptitude . . . 

C. Uh huh. 

S. I mean. I’ve . . . that doesn't mean too much . . . does it? 

C. You mean docs diat have any bearing on college? 

S. Yes, and is il . , . 

C. Well, wo don’t usually talk loo much about IQ in terms of college 
woik. We have some other tests that are designed to give you an 
idea of where you rank with college students . . . and they would 
perhaps bo better. You’ve never seen how you came out on any¬ 
thing like that? 

S No, I haven’t. 

C. Would you like to look at your lesultsp I think I have some here 
foi you. 

S. I . , I would. 

C Do you remember taking tliat science test and the algebra test 
last September when you enteied? 

S. Uh huh Yes, I do . . . 

G, Those results might be the kind of thing that we’re talking about 
(pause) Hero they aie on tlie sheet here , . . 

S Uh huh. 

C. In this column it indicates wheie you ranked ... on a percentage 
basis . . compared to enteiing agiicultme fiesbmen. This num- 
bei places you on a rank on a scale from 1 to 100 
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S. Uhhuli. 

C. If you w<‘r(3 then at the 50 on that, that wovild mean that you 
were riglit at the average. 

S. XJh huh . . . (pause) So I’m below aveiage . . 

C, The ranking there would be below'avciago. (pause) Those tests, 
by the way, have l)een given to finite a few students over llu' yeais 
in that college and lliey have an idea of how you might lie able 
to handle the woik in that college horn htnv you do on those tests. 

S. Uhhuh. 

C. Scores . . . uh . . . (pause) . . . like tins would be the kind of 
.scores . . . that pensons make who have difficulty m making a 
satisfactory record ... in that college (long pause) (Client 
.sighs toward the end of pause) 

S. ’flic answer, I mean, I always did have a haul time and it was 
thiough my high school and . . . 

C. Uh huh, Do you find that you have that same soil of liouhlo m 
your college chemistiy? 

S. Yes, I think I do 

C, Uh huh, It’s the same thing thcie . . . 

S. Uh luih. (long pause) UIi . . . do yon think that’s lieeauso of 
the background . . , that I didn’t h.ive too uh . . . good a back- 
gunuid m those subjects? 

C, Well, yc.s. Eitlier that or you didn’t maslei it widl , . . 

S Uli bull. 

C, Thcio aie tlioso two possibilities, (juiusc) You know there aio 
all kinds of abilities and academic ability is just one kind ol ability. 
It might be that you don’t stand loo w'oll m that kind of alnlily 
It may be that ihcie aie otheis for you. What suit of things do 
you think that you can do well? 

S. You mean m subjects? 

G. Ol anything. 

S. (Pause) Well, I don’t know, (pause) I don’t behove I unclci- 
sland what you mean. 

C. Tliat’s a kind of hard question to answer, (pause) Wlial I mean 
13 are there things that you like to do belter than school woik or 
that you feci that you do better than school woik? 

S. Well, I mean theie isn’t much else ... I mean, llicio’s . . . I’ve 
lived on the farm all the tune . 

C. Uh huh Do you like that kind of woik? 

S. Oh, yes . . (pan,sc) that’s ahoul iho only woik I evor did . . . 
I moan, it’s ... in fact, I know I like that . . . 

C. Uh huh. What did you do? 

S. Oh , , . just general faim woik uh ... all around the farm. 
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C. Liko any of it better than any otliei part? 

S Ob, the machinery pait I hke better . . tractors . . , 

C. Did a lot of work on tractors? 

S Oh, yes, I have . . . (long pause) 

C, That’s an example of a kind of ability that’s different from school 
woik ability . . . mechanical skill . . . 

S. Uh huh. 

C. Woiking with machines and undenstanding them ... it seems to 
be a veiy diffeient kind of ability from academic or scholastic or 
college ability, we might say. (pause) PLivc you ever considered 
going into some kind of work that involves that sort of skill? 

S. Well, hke uh . . . certain mechanical work? 

C. Uhhuh. 

S. I was . . I uh ... I haven’t thought much about that but . . . 

hke going to Dunwoody and taking up some mechanical courses 
... a person could do tliat . . . 

C You haven’t coiisideied it for yourself? 

S. No, I haven’t . . . hke . I mean, I haven’t wiitten in there 

and asked foi then bulletin oi anything . 

C Uh hull We have some tests hcie foi that puipose too, tests that 
would give you a little hotter idea, maybe, of where you stand in 
that kind of aptitude or skill They would be different from this 
kind of test that you’ve taken before, (pause) It might possibly 
be that you would hke to do something on that order just to see 
where you .stand and cxploie alternatives . 

S. Uh huh. 

C. To tho course that yoii’ie in now . . (pause) 

S. I could do that ... I might find this course I’m taking now . . . 
it’s loo haid . , . (laughs) 

C. You’re beginning to think that . . . that it may be too lough for 

you . . . 

S. Yeah ... I think so . . . (pause) I mean, I think I’ll uh 
. . . tiansfer to sometliing else after the spimg quarter is 
ovei . . 

C. What is your official status with the college now? 

S. You mean my . . . honoi point ratio? That’s a .56 and I haven’t 
raised it any . . . 

C. Docs that mean that you’re on piobation? 

S. Yes, uh huh. (long pause) 

C Have you talked ovci any other possibilities with Mr. Peteison or 
anybody? 

S. No, I haven’t . . , no, I just saw him that one day and ho said I 
should have an appointment up here, (pause) 
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C Well, what we sometimes do is, as I said, stait out with kind of 
test and tlien by talking with you about what alternatives look 
possible to you, then sometimes wo can leach an answei on the 
tiling as to what possibility would be best (pause) You said 
tliat you had stalled tliinking about tiansfeiiing to something else 
. . . what things have you considcied? 

S. Well, uh , , eithei ... go to Dunwoody or else . . . uh . . , 
IVe , , . talked to one of the students . . . his . . . his room¬ 
mate . , , he took up moiluaiy .science and I . . I just had 
those two thmgs in mind . , 

G. You haven’t consideicd anything else oi have you nanowed it 
down to these two things? 

S, Well, uh . . . no, I just consideicd ... I think those two , . . 

C, Those aie the only ones you’ve been thinking about at all Do 
you have very much infoimation about . , 

S. No, I haven’t . . . 

G. Those possibilities? 

S Not at the piosent, no 

C, Well, we have infoimation about Dunwoody . . , 

S Uh huh 

C. In oui files, We can give you a hlllo idea of the courses that aie 
available there, and I think that wc would suggest going and 
seeing tlie place and maybe talking . . . 

S. Yes . 

G With them, in addition to looking ovci the bulletin (pause) 

S. Now this . . . moituary science uli . , that’s a . . just two 
yeais, isn’t it? 

C, It’s a year in the General College . . . 

S. Geneial College and a yeai up hcie . . . 

C. And then the moiLuary science couise in extension. Have you 
seen the bulletin on that? 

S. No, I haven’t uh . . do you have it? 

C Yes. The General College bulletin gives the pie-moituary science 
course. 

S. Uh huh 

C. And then tire moituaiy science is wiittcn up m the Extension 
hullctm . . . (pause) Maybe we can look at them next tune 
I . . . don’t locate them right now . . . 

S. Yes . . . uh huh. 

C And if you would like, you could get them for youjsiill over at 
iho Administuition Building. Do you know wheus it is on this 
campus? 

S. Yes, It’s over there by the . . 
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C Ask at the mfoimution booth which is m the middle of the lobby. 

S Uh luih 

C And you can get the bulletins that you wish theie. You’d want 
the one lot the Geneial College 

S Yes 

C And the one foi Extension You may ask foi otheis, loo, by the 
time we got thiough talking 

S Well, IS that . . . that . . moitiiaiy science, is that . , . is it as 
difficult as . most of the other subjects? 

C. You mean as in any other conises? 

S Yes. 

C At the University? 

S Uh huh. 

C Well, that’s a pioblem that’s kind of haid to say yes or no to, 
because it depends on you. 

S Uh huh. 

C The geiicial idea is that it is not as difficult because it is not as 
long . . . 

S Uh huh. 

C. A com sc (pause) But it would depend on you as to whethei it 
would be difficult for you oi not. 

S. I moan . that Ciciicial College . . this one . uh . . . 

fellow . . . liis loommalo . he went to a teachers’ college foi 
cl yeai and look up Ccncial College and then he tiansfencd back 
up hcie I guess he said he’s finding it . it isn’t too difficult 
foi him . . . yet, we’io two diflcicnt people again . . . 

C. And diEciont couiscs. 

S. Uh huh (pause) 

C. Well, what would you like to do? Would you bo inleiested in 
seeing what inaleual we have on Dimwoody? 

S. Yes, I would. 

C And would you like to maybe take one or two tests, and come back 
and talk about them laloi? 

S I think that’s fine yes . , . 

C. I’ll show you the ones that I have in mind 

S. Uh huh. 

C They might be things like dexterity tests giving you an idea of 
how able you aio using yoiii hand.s, and mechanical compiehen- 
sion . . that kind . . . 

S Uhhuh. 

C Of thing. Then pcihaps’ an ovci-all inlciest tost, and perhaps an 
Qvei-all ability test (long pause) 

S. I think I’d like that choice . . . 
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C. You tlimk you’d like to do that? 

S. Uh huh, I think so 

C. O K. Then I’ll check the card for those th.iL we’ve been talking 
about. 

S. Uh huh. 

C. I wondei, would you bo interested in a leading tcstP And maybe 
a .study habits mvenloiy while we’ie . . . 

S. Sure 

C. Doing it? I’m sme that this leading test is diEcu'nt fioin the one 
you lake ovoi ibcie . . , (xiause) Aie you classed as a fiosli- 
man still? 

S. Yes, uh huh . , , 

C. Then we’ll put ficshman on the caul so you’ll bo cornp.ued to 
freshmen. 

S. Uh huh. 

C. Sonic of these aie long and otheis aie shoiL . . 

S Uh huh 

C. I can give you an idea of how long it will take you in all and then 
wo can aiiangc when you might be able to coino back. 

S. Uhhuh. 

C. It will xirobably bo about uh . . . (fiause) . , . 6 limns oi so ol 
testing in all and oiu testing loom is open all the Imic helwceu 8 
and 12 and 1 and 5, Monday lluoiigli Fiiday. Giie or Iw'o of them 
will icqinio aiipoiiilmcnls hut most ol them won't icrinuc any ap¬ 
pointment and means you can come tlicri just at yoia own coii- 
vonicncc between those houis I inenlioned. 

S Uh hull 

C. Do you think maybe that you’ll have lime to como ovei a couple 
of limes within the next week oi so? 

S Oh, yes 

C. Uh liiih. 

S. In the afteinoons fiom 1 on 

C Uh huh, thou maybe we could see each otbci about . . uh . 
this .same tune next week oi a week horn now 

S. Uh hub. 

G. Let’s fill them out too then . . . (lefcumg to caid and asking 
spelling of name). 

S. Thai’s light. 

G, Do you Iiavo a middle name? 

S. Ailiiigton. 

G. And what is yoiii homo addics.s? 

S. Miles City, Minnesota. 

C. How do you spell that? 

( 
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S (SpelN) 

C You’ie nol a vctcian, aic you? 

S No, I’m not 

C. And how old aic you? 

S. Niiielcon 

C And you giadualod fioin high .school 
S Yes, 

C, In? 

S 1947 

C. Daihy High School? 

S. Yes. 

G Miles City, Minnosola? 

S Uh huh (pause) 

C. O.K. Tins caul is pul at the enliancc to the testing loom and it 
aulhoiizes you to lake the tests When you come in, you ask foi 
youi caul ut the entianeo to the Icsting looin I’ll show you 
wheie It 1 .S as we go out. 

S. Uh huh 

C I wondei il you w ould like to look at the matcual that I mentioned 
on Diinwoody this afteuioon . . do you have time now? 

S Oh, yes, I still have tunc. 

C When do you have a class? 

S I have, a dental ap)iomliuont at i 
C. At 4? 

S. Uh huh. 

G. Well, we’ll go out ancl aiiaiigc loi the next appointment and then 
I’ll .show you wlicu: that intoinialiun is. 

S Uh huh 

C Do you think theic'.s anything else llial we should talk ovci light 
now 01 docs that kind oi covei it loi the moment? 

S. I think that coveis most of it . . I can’t think of any more . . . 
C Uhhiili 
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us. The information that you give in Uie following pages is a veiy 
useful addition to the tests you take, and will aid in making moie 
specific use of the test icsults. 

Final lesponsibility foi decisions and plans always icsts with the 
pei,son being counseled Howovei, a discus.sion of your piobloms 
with a piopeily qualified counseloi, coupled with such facts about 
yom abilities, peisonality, and mlciests as can be gained by p.sycbo- 
logical tests and techniques, may enable you to make yoiu decisions 
and plans moio wisely than you could make them unaided It is not 
to be expected that all piobloms will be solved in a single inteiview 
Adjustment in and afLci school is a continuous pioccss because of the 
development and expeiienccs of the individual, and becau.se of changes 
m external ciicumstances. 

A deal pictuie of you as an individual can be obtained only if you 
answei the questions as fiankly and completely as possible. It is also 
necessaiy that you answei the tests you aie going to take a.s liutli- 
lully and as caiefully as you can, accoidmg to the insliuctions on each 
test All the info) tnalion is confidantial. 

Na ni f' Brandon _Cad_ A _ Male _ 

Last First Middle 

Present Addicss—_Phono 

iioiiic Addicss-J!^^^ ^ _ 

Age_ — _ Dale of Birth___—-- 

Place of Birtli Religious Preference L 

Maiital Status. Single, , ‘E .. Married_ Divorced_ 

Widowed_ Separated_ 

Father Living Yes_2_ Mother Living Yes__L„ 

No_ No_ 

Check any oj llw Jollowiru/ which arc applicable, 

Puienls still married_£_ Parents divorced _ 

Parents separated _ Father re-inarri('d_ 

Mother rc-inarried—_ 

If Father not living, 

Name and llelaliimsliqi of Chiardiaii . _ „ 

Father’s Name„/“"«_/.V/yawiai_ U2 

La.st Final 

Father’s Home Address . ^'dy i Minnesota Mother’,s Age.-/'? 
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Father’s business or occupation' 

Name of firm or employer__ 

Father’s title, position or nature of wnr h F<irmer 


Mother’s Occupation Rc'foro MarriaKC_ 0^’’^ 

Mother’s Prcsenl Occupation,. _ 

Father’s Buthplaco. _ 

Mother’s Birthplace Mm ^ c sal a _ 

Father’s Eduealion_®f^Mii£lf*_ 

Mother’s Education _ 

Broihrrn’ and IB minis’ 



Names 

Sex 

Ago 

Education 

Married 

Occupation 



(M 01 F) 


(Highest 

(Yes or 

(If Unemployed, 





Grade 

No) 

Give Usual Occ 





Reached) 


or Tiaimng) 

1 

Marlys 

F 

25 

2 yrs col- 

No 

Parochial school 





lofje 


icachcr 

2. 

Dennis 

M 

2i 

Eujhlh grade 

No 

Farmer 

3 

ClayUni 

M 

iG 

Junior in 

No 

Farm 





n s. 



4 

Vein 

M 

i2 

Glh grade 

No 

Farm 


Name of preparatory or high school— 

Dale of tliaduulion—- 

Typi' of eour.se taken_ 


Size of high school 
senior class—??— 


Colleges or special schools ath'nded (including present attendance) and 
also inehiding special training or piivatn instruction in art, music, stenog¬ 
raphy, etc 

NAMi'i or Mciiioon on coixnoM date attended courses taicen 
Ai/rindinrc Collci/r, t!. of M Full qmrlcr A(j Ed _ 
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If not already attending the University of Miiinosotu, when do you expect 
to enter?—-—-— ■ 


You will find listed below several kinds of leisure lime ncLivities. Draw a 
circle around each of the activities in which you mqaqe freiiueiitly. Inelude 
both the tilings you liked to do in High School and the things you like to 
do now Add any activities in each group that do not appear on the list 

I Individual Aclimhes—either oryanizcd or unoryanized 

A. Tennis, golf, fishing, hunting, hiking, riding, swinim ing, ping- 

pong, boxing, liandball, skating, bicycling, bowling, etc- 

B Movies, billiards, pool, lihlening to radio, stamp colleetmg, auto 
riding, "woodworking, cooking, modeling, other hobbies 

(specify)-- 

' C. Rcadmg, theatre, concerts, art museums, h’ctuie, dance re¬ 
citals— 

II. Gioup Aclmtics—either organized or unorganized. 

D (all team sports—such ns) Football, baheball, baslu 'lhull, vol¬ 
leyball, hookey- 

E. Dancing, “dates,” bridge, poker, pienies--- . 

F Dramatic clubs or org.uii/ations, musie clubs or oigam/ations, 
discussion grouiis, dcbuling teams oi societies, iiolilieal clubs or 
orgaui/atioiis, literary clubs or org.uii/.itions, etc 
G (Wcie you, or are you, an active meiiibei of any of these (ug.uii- 
zations); Y IVl C.A or YWCA, Boy Keouts or Girl Scouts, 
DeMolay, Knights of Columbus or Pythia.s, High .School Minimi 
group, IkS or College seciet society, soroiity, or fiateiiuty. 

Jobs Daughters, Kadiinah, etc-- . 

II Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday Si bool 
leaching, participation in Young Peoples Society of some eliiin h, 
sing in church choir, etc- 

What extra-curricular activities do you expect to participate in at the 
U ofM.P (As fraternity, basketball, etc.)-- 


What types of books or ailicles iutiwst you? (Ficlion, biography, seien- 
. s FlrUon and hiography 

lific, etc.)-——-^ . 

What magazines do you read moat „ 

Field, Popular Science, NaLwnal Geographic _ 
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Answer llic following (luestions only if you luvc attended or are attending 
a University 

What is (or was) your inajor? . __ 

What year are you mi* Sophomore __ 

How many hoiins of study do you pul in during the week (on the average)? 
20 hours 

Are you engaged in any outside work while alt,ending the UniversityP 
Yes 

If so, what IS the nature of this worleP Hunnuni dishwafhinq machine 
in a cafeteria 

How rniicli lime doc',s il lake each week?_ hours _ 

Who 13 your employerP„ f:^»H'er sify cafelena _ 


TO DK AMSWl'miin BY EVERY S'l'UnENT 

(did you deekh') 

Why (arc you deciding) lo come to college (check as many ns necessary 
or cvplain lielow)- 


_To gel a liberal eduealion 

_To [iri'pare for a voeulioa 

_ For the prehligc' of a college 

degree 

_To be with old school friends 

_To make friends and helpful 

connect ions 

__ For social enjoyment “col¬ 
lege life” 

_Without a college degree (or 

training) tlierc is less chance 
of gelling a job 


_I’o please parents or friends, 

family Iradilioii 

_ _To leiiin more of certain suL- 

jecls 

_ It wu,s the “thing to do” 

_Fori'gonc conclusion, I never 

questioned wliy 

Will cuiahlo me lo make more 
money 

—F To get a general education 


Explanulion Ihimrnly Farm is Ihe only school in Minnesola lhal 
trains boys for becomiiui an Ai/. leaeher or coanfy aijenL _ _ 


What oilier type of Iraimrig have you eonaidered ho,sides a University 
cfliifiiitonP Training al Durmoady InslUule __ 
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How dop3 your family fool about 
college workP (Gbi'clc one) 

_DoosiiT care what you do 

,_ Opposed to your going to 

college 

_ - _Wants you to go to college 

Comments_ 


Plans for your financial support m 
coUege (Cheek one) 

_Entirely supported hy family 

_ Part-time work will he nec¬ 
essary (ahrmt lunv many 

hours a week!*)._ UL^. 

_Total self-supporl will he 

nee.ess.ii'Y (about li()W many 
limirs a week?), _ 

_G.I Hill 

_Veks lleliiih 'flaming 

_ Fllale Aid 

_Seholarslu]) 

_Other 


List m dironologk al ouier all your civilian work or rmphymml n pt rirnrri, 
to date {uidudiiKj parl-linK' or summer jolts) 


Firm 


Form 

ICrkerl and (Jo 


From To Nidw e oj Work 
(give yeiu & month) 

dmw IJFi7 Atiij. FFtl (Iriwral farm work 
two weeks' surreyimi 


Snlory 
(pei iiiimlh) 

$no 

mi hour 


Which of these joli.s did yon like best? _ 

Wliy? qualified for il am i Ike onl y joh f did for any lemilk of I low 

List, in order of piefercnee, live oeeiipatioiis in wliuli >ou would like to 
earn your living. Do not consider yow abilities or job o/i/iorlunilies in 
makuKj this hsL Just consider whethei or not you would he liapp\ in 
the woik 

HHASOISS lou iN'irui.ST iin tiii si; 

Ocfiui-ATION oemm.nnaNs 

1 _ Tlesl qualified 

2 _ ^ee hanlc _ ^ / like lo woi k with inarhinery 

.1 __ __ __ 

4 . _ 
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If you were free of all rea trie lions (if you could do as you wish) what 
would you want lo bo donifr 10 oi 15 years from unw? Have a steady 
_ wdh a <inod \ al(iiy, and pa d of Ihe Lime spent by hunting, fi'shing, or 
jiid plain Irnvehnq 

It is possihh' lo make a loufrh elassilh .ilioii of oecupalions in terms of 
youi };<’iieral uilerc‘sls and ubililies In the following list, indicate in 
oidei ol pielereiioe (I, 2, and .‘1) the lliree };roups in winch you believe you 
would best lit. 

O 

Oecupniions involving business eonkiels with people, such as the 
various lields of aelluii', promotional woik, politics, etc 

_Oeeiipaliotis involving business detail work, such as accountancy, 

business statistician, cashier, banker, slciioKrapher, and office cleri¬ 
cal work 

_ Occupations involviiifi; social service activities, such as YWCA 

workci, Roy iScout (‘\ccutivc, jicisoimel worker, social caseworker, 
tc.vehcr, wclfdK' woikcr, 

_Occup.ilions icipiiiiiif' special artistic abilities, such as musician, 

acLoi, aitist, interior deeoiator, desi^niT, etc. 

Oeeupalions mvolvitiK te(hni(,il oi scientific woik, such as ongi- 
neei, clieimst, surgeon, archileel, lesearch woikcr, inventor, physi¬ 
cist, tooluiaki'i', etc 

_Occupations involving veihul or linguistic work, such as lawyer, 

iiewspapei man, authoi, advertising man, professor, libraiian, etc. 

Oeeupalions involving executive responsilalities such as director, 
oniei* maiiugei, foreman, etc 


Wliat is your iircsciit vocalional elioiee?_- 

Wliat oilier possil.ilitics have you e(>nsidered?_^ 5 ronditionmg in houses 

Will'll (lid you make yoiii present ilioieel' (give the year)_- 

Wliy did you make tliis choici*’ (cheik reason or reasons) 

_ Family suggestion or tradi- _ A long personal interest in 

tion the work 


_Friend’s or leachei’s advice 

£ Thcvncalumol,someone you 

admire or resiiecL 

. . Siiggesti'd by study In sehool 

. Suggested liy study in col¬ 
lege 


_ It is most profitable finan¬ 
cially 

ilL- It is bi'sL suited to ray abili- 
Ue.s 

^ Chosen as being most intei- 
ostiiig inti'llecUially 

_ Choice made on my own re¬ 
sponsibility 
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How certain are you tiial tins ot.cupalkm you have speeilied is llio one 
you really want to jirepare for 

Very cerlain Very 

and satisiiod_TIneerlain_.. ..,, (iu('Stioiuil)k‘_ 

IIow much uifounatioii have you uhuut the reciuireiiients of the voeation 

you are ehoosniKi' Non(u___ Sonie^f I5\Lei>sive _ ^ 

What vocalioji do (or did) your pareiiin want you to I’ollow? __ 

Why?___ . „ 

We are interested in delernmilnf' why you Imve considered your presiuit 
occupational choice Below write, all the tilings that liave happened to 
you which you lliink nnghl hnve inlluemed your vocational iiiti'rests 
If you need more room, us(' the other side of this pupei 

My present collcqe rpcortk, inlervinoinq Uw arliml, lalkuui to (jradiuilr 
of Dunwoody , and Iwiruj with a per'^on who i/radimlcd from Dnnn'oody 


Have you any physical clisahihlies? (descrihe) _..._ 


If you have laid any of I lie following illnesses, cheek thi'in on thi' space 
at Lho right of Llio illness, and enter the age at which you wi're ill. 


Whooping cough 

Age 

Age 

Any unexplained respira¬ 
tory disorder. . 

Mumps 

10 

A/rf^ntnloQ ^ 

7 

Malaria . ..._ 

German mea.sles 


Chorea (St, Vitus Dunce) 

niliHlcHTl Tinv ^ 

9 

Krnnf>p}}n1il.iq 


Rheuniatie. fl'ver . 

(sleeping sickness) 


Scarlet fever 

Epilepsy 

- - -_ 

Heart disease..... . 

Infmililc paralysis 

-- 

Nervousness 

Any other kind of 
puruly.sis_ 

Tuhcrculosis 

— 

Sleeplessness 

Exliaustioii __ __ . 

I fearing defects 
(specify)- 

Pncuinoriia 


Influenza_ 


fl’y pill lid fever 
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Smallpox_ __ 

DiabcLi's_ _ 

StutU-ring_ _ 

SUmiiiicnng_ _ 

Oth(‘r sja’ccli clcfccls •__ 

II(Tiiiu.___ _ 

Other phy.sK'nl tie- 

fcets_ __ 

Fainting ‘tpclls_ _ 

Convulsion or 11 ts__ __ 

Diz/iincss_ _ 

Comments oi rem.irks: 


m. 

Tingling_ __ 

Frequent or persistent 

liciulaL lie,s_ _ 

Ficquonl or persistent 

Imckuelie.s_ _ 

Eye deCec.ls 

(specify)- - 

Olheis (.siiecify)_ 


Underline any of Ihe follow inn woids which dovi the yoiii (jciwral make-up 
persevering, fiieiully, [lalienR stulihorn, ca piihli', tolonmt, ealni, im¬ 
petuous, pessimi.slie, reserved, husliful, si^lf-eoniid ent, jealous, talented, 
(luick-tempereil, cyiiieul, luelfiil, conseieiUious, cheerful, submissive, ex¬ 
cited, iiritalih', an\ious, poor heallli, nervous, easily exhiiustecl, un- 
happy, freiiueiU, periods of gloom or depie.ssion, frequent daydreaming, 
sensitive, piociastiniUe ofti'iq industrious, cooperative, iiidceisivc. 

Place a check murk before I hi' item appearing in the list below whioli best 
dchcnbes your present or conlenipluted living uiriingements while at the 
University. 

_ Living at home with rny'family. 

_ Living in a University Dormitory or Goopeiative House 

_ Living ill a rooming housi'. 

___ Living m a fralernity oi sorority house 

Living in the lioine of an employer, of iricnda, or of relatives. 
_Living in my own apartment 
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From what pcrsoa or other source dul you hear of the S(udi til (Imtnsehu^' 
BurcauP 

Deaii Pdrrsoit, Univrrxily Farm 


Everyone fares piohlenis Ihroujfhout Ills life Some ol (iie,e itotlileiuH 
ciuuioL lie stilved without help. Many llnies Ihtw aie \c-i\ e e.iK solvetL 
At other limes they tiie solved only tifler imieli cll'orl Uelow ate a list 
of prolileiua with which younfr people are often coin emed Mlir fliose 
ptolileiris you have noi been able to solve adeiptnlelv. pl-n e a ehei k (■>/) 
After those piobli'ins which you would like to disi ^\ilh a i ounselor, 
place a double check (s/V'). These will help us to be of f'uater asvsl- 
ance to you 


Clieik Here 

1. I usually feel inforlor to my assoeiales 

2 I have been unable to deteuiniie how tuiu li tune I should 

study . , , . , 

3 I have loo fmv social eonlaels . . ' 

4 I have ddlieulty in iiuduitfi: fiiends 

5 I do not know how to obtaiii the money I w ed 

6 I have been unable to deteiiinne what 1 am liesl able 

to do .... '' 

7. I do not know how to take {'ood le< lur<' notes 

8 I do not Ket aloiif,'well with my {laients 

9 I often have dillioulty in keepnif; fneiids 

10. I am unable to delerniine what I would like to do 

11 I have not obtained ji.irental ajipioval of my \oiatioiMl 
Ilians 

12 I do not have enoiii'h to talk about m eoui)iaiiY 
13. I receive inadeijuate lltianeial help from iny l.imily 

14 I do not know how to outline levt-houK .issifnimenls 

15 I am uiudile to get along with my hrolhers and/nr sisteis 

16 I liave been unable to make a salisfai'lory religious ad¬ 
justment . 

17 I am not interested in my .studies 

111. 1 do not have enough information tdiouL joh oppinlumties 
and diitie.s .... 

19 I am I'lequenlly emliarinssisl when with oilier, 

20 I usually do nut enjoy being with lueiuhei.^ of the oppo¬ 
site sov , .... ... 
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Check Here 


21 I .uii iinabh' to do niy work well bociuisp of Loo many 
social ui’Livilics 

22 I iisii.illy do iicil know how lo acl m coinpany 

22 f tistially fimiujL re,id f.ist, ciiou^di lo cover all of my a,s- 
Mirnnicnls .... ... 

21 I iisiiallY hn\c dilhcully uiidci.slniKliii}: what I icnd 
2a I do not Know nli.il tlic most fi[i|)rojuialc lininniK is for 
iny cliosci) ciiii'cr .. . . . . 

26 1 do not know d’iin cduratioa is woithwhili' 

27. I feel finilly aliout somcIhuiK I have oi have not done 
2fi I ha\c so mm li outside woik to do that I uin ni'jrleclmf; 
IllY school WOlk 

2‘). I ha\e tionlile niakint,'mvselF.sfudy . . . 

20 I lack sell’-i lailidenec 

21 I am dissatiwlicd with my .state of health 

22 1 do iiol know how to iiiiiiio\e iii\ peisonal niipeaiancc 
22 I do not. know how to laeak leilam hahits I have, 

Othei [iiolileins _ 


Chief IIIohlem . 


(.oonsrs iHKi.N IN iiH.ii siTioon 

Phiee the letter f.i:iade leiened in the lourse hehiw the year m whidi Llie 
eomse was taken. Wiile in Idles oi any courses laken, not hsled helow. 
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C'ouusr: 


GHADr 

H) 

r;i\Ai>G 

11 

fjiunn 

12 

rosr 

GUAI) 

Solid Goomolry 






Tn{?oiionu>tiv 

_ -- 

— 

— 

_ 


ATicioiit Hislory 

A “ 


-- 

- 


Modiovnl Ilislory 






Modf'rn Eijr(>p('(in llistfiry 






English History 


H 




Ammcan I IisUiry 

■■ 











CLP 






Civics 




•1 


Social Science, 


1 




Socitiloi'y 






Econonius 



- 


f; 

GciK'ral SciciK c 

7} 



1 

1 


Hiohigy 





h\ I) 

Clicniwtiy 




i 


Pliyaics 






Shorllmrid 






TypiuK 




•1 


Junior Lusiiiess Tiiuimig 

a- 


i 



Coiiiinci'ciut Law 



1 



Indiishinl (Jci)i'iii|)hy 



i 

1 ' 



Sewing 



1 

1 



Cooking 






Art 






Mu sits 






Mcchfinical Drawing 

! 





Klccti icily 






Mamuil Training Wood Slioji 






Tin Shop 






Machine Sliofi 






Aufoinotive J'lngirii's 



i 

1 
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D.S Form 207 


fiTJ-MSIAKY OF INTEIIVIEWS 


Brandon, Carl A „ ,, , 

NAME--Case Number. 

coi,U'-.(iU Forr.dry and Home Ccnrwmics 


DATE 




i 628 U 


Surniiuiry. 

(Counselor’s cliclaled notes) 

This was a voi-y Inief contact as Cail lias not had a chance to take 
any of tlm tests. He .said, liowevei, tliat he wa.s getting inteiested in 
the suiveying eom.ses down at Duuwondy and I gave him two names 
there of iieoplo that ho might sec duectly, Mi. Cailson and Mr 
Michaels. That was about all we discussed and he decided to go 
immediately to tiui testing loom to start on some of his tests. Then 
we auatigcd an appointment foi the futuie 

(Actual tianseriiition of the above interview) 

C. I think ril .shut thi.s window, if it’s all light with you. It’s kind of 
chilly. 

S. Thal’.s all light, (pause) 

C. Well, do we have anything to talk about today? 

S. Well, I don’t know, I just . . . iih . . yon .said something about 
tlioso tests ... I was .supposed to take those tests. 

C Uh huh. You didn't have a ehaneo to do those . . . 

S No, 1 haven’t had a chance to . . 

C, Uh hull Well, maybe we made the appointment a little too pie- 
liminaiily, did we? 

S. Well, I think .so. 

G. You haven’t had a chance to take any one of them yet? 

S No, I haven’t. 

C. Uh huh. Do you have anything you’d like to talk about today? 

Have you gotten any ideas . . . 

S. Well . . . 

C. Since wu talked the last time? 

S. Uh . . . I looked ovoi Duiiwoody . . , and . . . 

C. Uh huh 

S. I don't know . . that surveying may be all light. I may try to 
get into that. 
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C. Uh hull. That hiohc'd kind (if KO'H^td yi 111 ? 

S Uh Imh, I tliinh sn. 

G, Have you hocn down tlu'ii' (ii did vuu just liuik <i\«'i . 

S No. 

G. Yoiuo talkiuf' iihout tho thim»s 

S. I just looked lluoiijth , . 

G. I was showing you . . . 

S Yes . . . uh huh. 

G. Uh huh. 

S. I’m planning to go down llunc as soon as possihlo . , 

G Uhhuh. 

S. And talk In ihi'in down IIumo. 

G. Do you know' anjliody to ask hn down tlioio? 

S No, I don’t. 

G. Well, theic are sovoi.il people that you might ask fm if yon w.int 
a name. Soinotimos it m.ikos it a little easier to 

S, Uh huh. 

G. Say, I waul to talk to so .ind so. A Mi G.ulson is I ho oiii' th.it 
most of us know' tho host 

S. Uhhuli. 

G. He’s hoou out hole to loll ns .dmiit Diniwuods .mil so on IIt‘’s oiii’ 
of the assistant dnodois 

S. I.see. 

C. P.ut of his ]ol) IS to lost .see people who .no nileiested m (iiiihng 
out what the sohool is .dionl. 

S Uh huh 

G. So you niight ask for him, li yon like, ui tlieio's ,i Mr, Mu h,mis 
who also does the .saine. thing. 

S. Uh huh. 

G. You may ask loi hnn. Wh.il joii’io going to do is to git inoie 
of an idea of wli.il it is, isiit that light:' 

S. Yes, uh huh (pause) And . . . nli . . those tests . , . do I 
come in any lime? 

C. Uh huh. Any tinie hclsvooti 8 .ind 12 ami 1 and .5. Moiid.iv 
llnough Fiiclay. 

S And what I’ll do is just . . . walk ni the tostmi' mom then 

G. Uh hull, and (Ins taid IS jii.ieed III tile hie llnie ,it tiie i iiti.inee 
to the lesling looni. 

S. Uh luili, 

G. So that all you’d have to do is go ask fm \'tim i.iid and tiny give 
you die tests we’ve thooked. 

S. Oh, I see. 
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C. When do you ihink you might be able to do that? Do you have 
any lime in the iieai luUuc? 

S. I’d suppose I could do one lod.iy. 

C. Uh huh. 

S. This allcuioon. 

C. Uh huh. (pause) You’ve got qiiito a few . . shall we hold 
oh and make' the appointment to look at the test lesults about two 
weeks hem now? Do yon ihuik that 11 give you enough time? 
Ot we eoiild make it Iat<‘i than that . . . 

S, Oh, I think that’ll he all light. 

C Two weeks hoin today, you think, maybe? 

S. Uhlnih. 

C OK. We might put it on the book that way because vve get so 
jammed up) . . . 

S. Yes. 

C That way you’ll know that wo have an appointment. 

S. Uh huh (p.iiise) 

S. Thou I just come m any time I . . just to finish them all . . 

bcloic . . . 

C Uhhuh. 

S. Two weeks fioiii today. 

C, Uli huh, And il you c.iu’l finish all ])ul one, tlial’ll bo O.K. 

5. Oh, yes, uh huh. 

C, You can gel a good hunch of them done by then, don’t you think? 
S Oh, I think so, 

C. Uh huh. Would you hko to .sliut right now . . 

S. Yes, I could . , . 

C. And lot this lie the end of oui iiilciview for today, oi do you have 
something else you’d like to . . . 

S. No, I haven’t. 

C. 0 K M.iylio by the time you eoinc in again you will have had a 
chance to l.ilk to the peopilc down at Dunwoocly . , , 

S Uh huh I’ll liy . . yes 

C. We can talk about that at the same time. 

S. Uh huh Shall I ju.sL go in Ihcio and stait the tests? 

C. Yes, I’ll go down tlieie with you. 

S. OK. 
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D.S Form 207 


SUMMARY 01 imTRVILMS 


Brandon, Carl A 


NAME. 

COUTGV ^'CCallurc, l<\>rr.\lry, andUotnr I'*tontimii"> 

'/ . 


Case . 


Summary 

Failed to keep appoinlmeiit May 2, 19'18. 

I, Chent’n italcmcnt of his piohlcm Mi. Hiamloii was m to ,soc 
Ills lest icsults. 

II Clinical data. In ponig oven the t<-sl, paitunlaily -as tlu' lesiilt 
of the cliseussion of the Stiong VoeiiUmi.il Inlmest 'lest and some of 
the maleiml on the IirIivuIuiiI Ilecoul Fonn, Gnil slated that he has 
come to the conclusion that ho will elun'k inln the tiaimng at Dun- 
woody in the next few weeks. He is still eonsultnnig Iiuhistual Kdit- 
cation as one otlici alteinative. Ih' has simie donhts on that still, 
however, and thinks he imglit host he, suited for sonielhing like the 
air conditioning and icliigeiation ionise at Dniiwoody oi jieih.ips the 
suiveying couiso lie seemed to gam a good deal of leassui.niee fioin 
the way all the lest lesnlls came out and slated lli.il lie felt he had 
leaiiiod a good deal which was helplul ahuiil hnnself lliiongh the 
testing and discussion heie 

III Clinical stjnthcMfi of prohlvin. Vocational nuletision appears 
to be lessoning thiongh the client’s niideislaiiding hellei his sl.inding 
in the course he has attempted. 

IV. Diagtmis. Still lack of infoimation I mean by this not so 
much lack of self-information but lack of cmncnla inloiination winch 
I believe he will be getting on his own. 

V. Coun-tcling icchniquc.s ami iheir cffcdicnm'i. Tetlittiqnes used 
were mainly riiicstioning, test inlci pi elation, infounation giving and 
loflection Rapport seemed to bo good and, as I stated (sirliei, the 
boy stated his satisfaction with the ontcoim; of the eoniiseluig 

VI. Frognosh. Good foi mediaineal liainiiig. 

VII. FoUow-np. None nuhealed at presmit. 



LIST OF VISUAL MATERIALS 


The following list, of visual materials can Re used to supple¬ 
ment some of the material in this book. This list, although sub¬ 
divided by chaplcis, is a comprehensive rather than a selective 
list. Thcu'foio, wo suggest that each film be pieviewed before 
it is used as some may contain information that is too advanced 
while others may conlam information that is too elementaiy 
These films can be obtained Irom the producer or distributor 
listed with each title. (The addicsses of piodiiceis and distrib¬ 
utors aic given at the cud of the bibliogiaphy ) In many cases 
these films can be obtained from youi local film library or local 
film distiibutor; also, many miiveisilies have large film libraries 
from which they can be bouowcd. 

The umnmg time (mm) and whether it is silent (si) or sound 
(sd) are listed with each title. All the motion pictures are 16mm 
black and white films unless otherwise stated. 

Each film ha.s been listed once in connection with the chapter 
to which It is most applicable. Ilowcwei, in many cases the film 
might be used advantageously in connection with other chapters, 


CirAPTEn 1 

And So They Live (NYU 25min sd). Shows the unsatisfactory 
relationship between education and the local necessities of life 
which ohaiactciize.s American education in many parts of the 
country, 

Aptitudes and Occupalions (Coronet 16ram sd). Shows six 
fundamental human ahilities-racchanical, cleiical, social, inusi- 
cal, artistic, and scholastic—and how tlrese can be determined. 
Indicates broad fields m which certain combinations of abilities 
are required. 

Choosing Your Occupaiion (Coronet lOmin sd). Shows selt- 
appuusal, occupational possibilities, preparation requirements, 
and guidance facilities. 

Emoiional UcoUh (McGraw 20inm .sd). Points out frequency 
of emotional upsets; if prolonged, importance of professional 
care; basic techniciuos of psychiatric treatment. 
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Feeling of Rejection (CunNFB 23inin sd). Shows linw men¬ 
tal and emotional problems which build up during childhood 
emeige as seiious pioblcins in adult adjustmenl. 

Learning to Understand Children: Part I—A Dkignos'tic Ap¬ 
proach (McGiaw 21iriin sd). Iheseiils ca.sc study of an cniotkiu- 
ally and .socially maladjusted girl of IS. Diagnostic leelniKjucs 
.shown ill detail. 

Learning to UmlersUmd Children. Part II—A Ri’inedml Pro¬ 
gram (McGiaw 2.3imu sd). Continues case study ol bait I 
showing some specific lometlial teeliiiKpies'. 

Meeting Emotional Needs in Childhood. The Groundwaik of 
Democracy (NYU SSrmn .sd) Conceined with kind ol attitude 
towaid people and souse of cominiiinty le.sponsibihty child is 
developing as he grow.s to adulthood 

The Children (New Haven lOmin .sd). Olleis the theoiy th.il 
since no two individuals are alike, all ehildieii should he oileied 
whatever they need to develop inlly their potentialities' in the 
school. 

The Teachei as Observer and Guido (d’G 20inin sd), Shows 
tcaclieis guiding piijiils to bettei ways oi solving their piobleins, 
providing needed assistaiiee to slow leaineis, piointitiug Ihr- 
giowtli oi chaiactei and eiti'/ensliip, and obsersuig, and .stimu¬ 
lating the dovelopinent oi aitislie laleiit. 

youth in Crisis (UW!*’ ISiniii sd). I'oiirayal oi jneseut-clay 
problems bioughl on by wailiine uiuetlunilies and eh.nige iii 
our way ol living Shows .sound inelliod of solution by intelli¬ 
gent community study and action, stiessnig need foi society oi 
the home to piovidc young iieople with seeiirity and lecm'iiition 

You and Your Family (AssiiFihns lOinin sd). How young 
picoplo and jiarents should h-el and net towaul one another, 
typical family piohlems' piesented. 

ClIAKl’Lll .8 

Learning Dcrnonacij (KdFilmSeiviee 20nun sd). Shows how 
young people eau gain expeiieiiee in the deumeialie prueesses 
thiough parlu'ijialinn in sehoul or eoixiinunits pjojeels. 

Wo Plan Together (TG 2()inin .sd). Shows an ele\eutli-gi,ide 
group planning eoopeialively loi leaiiiing in theii core ela.ss 
over a peiiod of several nioath,s, 
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SS9 


CiiAPrJSK 4 

Arc You FopulaiP (Coionet lOmin scl). Poinls out that popu- 
laiity IS based on being fiienclly, consiclciate, and interested in 
othc'i people. 

AlUiudch and llcaUli (Coionet lOmin sd). A nontechnical 
ospLuuition ot .some ways in winch emotional problems affect 
physical health. 

Dc.s/gn for Education (Raiah Lawience 25min si or sd). 
Sho\v,s u.se of hold activity as well as reading and discus.sion in 
the leaiinng pnocc'ss in which emphasis is placed upon individ- 
iiah/ed instuiction. 

Educalinf> Father (NYU 5nnn sd). An cxceipt of the feature 
film on the theme of choosing a vocation in which a fathei wants 
Ins lioy to 1 k 3 something other than what the boy wants to be. 

Fttnciplc’.', of the Art, and Science of Teaching; (lo 55nnii sd). 
Sliows coopeiutive teaehei-class development ol an assignment 
based on piinciples of foiinnlation ol immediate and ulliinate ob¬ 
jectives, selection of content and activities, and adoption of 
method. 

What's on Your Mind? (ClanNFB lOinin sd). Explains help 
psyclnatiy is pioxuling toi many mental ills 

ChiM’iui 6 

Cadet CJassijication (PennS ROmiii sd), Illustiative of tests 
used by Ainiy Air Foices in cla.s.s’ilying cadets. 

Caici'ts [or CUih' (MOT LSnun sd). Show.s ielationship.s be¬ 
tween giil.s’ eveiyd.iy inteiesLs and types of work they might do 
successhilly, covers wide field open to women. 

Counseling—Us Tools and Techniques (Mahnke 22min sd). 
Shows a wc'll-ti ained counselor at woik, what tools and tech- 
inipies to use m coimsehng and how to use them to the best ad¬ 
vantage. 

Euistraiion Flay Techniques (NYU 35min .sd). Study of nor¬ 
mal pc'i.sonahly development in young children and demonstra¬ 
tion of siieeial Leclmiriue.s in diagnosi.s of noiinal personality. 

Fsycho!og,ical Inqdications of Behavior during Clinical Visit 
(NYU 2()mm si). Gives clues to n child’s emotional attitudes 
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as seen Ihroiigli liis overt bcliavior while awaiting examhication, 
during physical and dental exaiinimtiou, I Q. tc'sts, and play. 

CiiAinun 9 

Experimental Stuclicit in Social Climates' of Grotijjx (In SOmin 
sd). Shows behavior of boys oigaiii/etl in chibs run on denno- 
ciatic principlcSj as an autociacy and as a laissc/'fiiiu: group. 
Shows responses when groups au; changed fioin oni' t>pe to an¬ 
other. 

Pstjchoncurosis with Compulsit c Tremh in the Makinp,- Life 
Histoiy of Mary from Birth to Set on Years (NYU dOmin si). 
Shows how child develops ncuiosis through intciaction with 
those in home environment Illnstiates how so-caltcd assuage 
child may never be rcfciied foi needed psyehiatiic tieatincnt 

This Is Robert (NYU SOnnn sd). Tuices the d(*velo]nuent of 
an aggrcs'.sivo, “difficult,” yet ihounighly appe.ding child fiom 
his early nursery school days to his fiist ycai in a pulilic school 
Shows how wo constantly reveal, to disceiuiug obseiver.s, our 
deep-lying needs and attitudes thiough our heh.uioi. 

ClIAl>U,U 10 

Alice Adams (NYU 15niin ,sd). The dance-sei|ueuee excerpt 
from tho feature hi whicli a young giil Ihids htusell at a dis.id- 
vaiitage in a connnumty wlnue liei fiieuds me nchei than her¬ 
self. Her sensitiveness to appear.uices leads hci into t'xaggeia- 
tion and fantasy. 

Finding Your Life Work (Mahnko 22min sd). Depicts a high 
school student thinking about his dunce of occup.ilion; how he 
goes about determining a wi.se ohoioo for hnn.selh (This is the 
first in a senes that includes some sixty titles ou the sixty prin¬ 
cipal occupations.) 

Is There Room for UsP (Mum 20miu sd). Sliows aspects of 
vocational orientation. 

Motor Aptitude Tests and Assembly Work (Pmin.S Ifiiniti si). 
Compares pcrlornumce of a snlijecl having .sinking inolor ahilily 
with that of a subject of aveiage capacity m u .series of motor- 
aptitude tests. 
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Of Pups and Puzzles (TFC 20min sd). A study in individual 

dilTeicnees and U'chiuques followed in fitting job applicants to 
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AssiiFilms-Associatioii Films (YMCA Motion Pictuie Bureau), 
347 Madison Avo,, Now Yoik 17 

CaiiNFB -National Film Boaul of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., New 
Yoik 20. 

Coionc'l-Coronct Instructional Films, 65 E South Watei St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

EdFilmSoniee—Educational Film Seivice, 180 N. Union St, 
Baltic Clock, Mich. 

lo—State Univcisity of Iowa, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Ex- 
toiision Division, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Mahnkc-Cail F. Mahnko Bioduclions, 215 E. 3id St., Des 
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330 W. 42iiil ,St., N(>w Yoik 18. 

Minn—Univcisity ol Minnesota, Audio-Visual Extension Seivice, 
Uinveisily Exlciisioii Service, Minneapolis 14, Minn 

MOT—Maich ol Time Fuimii Edition, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
Yoik 17. 

New Haven—New Haven Dcpailment of Audio-Visual Educa¬ 
tion, 15 Ivy Sl„ New Haven 13, Conn. 

NYU-Ni'w York University Film Libiaiy, 26 Washington PL, 
New York 3 

PcmiS-Pennsylvania Stale College, Audio-Visual Aids Library, 
State College, Pa. 

Saudi Lawicnce—Saiah Lawrence College, Bionxville 8, N.Y. 

TC-Toachcis College, Columbia Univcisity, Buieau of Publica¬ 
tions, 525 W. 120lh St:, New Yoik 27. 

TFC—Teaching Film Custodians, Inc, 25 W. 43rd St, New Yoik 
18. 

UWF-United Woild Filins, Ine., 445 Park Ave., New York 22. 
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